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CHAPTER  1:  Childhood  and  Growing  Up 

My  Family  Members,  Illnesses,  and  Our  House 

I  was  born  in  1923  in  a  small  town  named  Dokzsyce  located  about  five  kilometers 
from  the  Soviet  border.  It  was  part  of  Poland  during  the  two  World  Wars,  and  is  now 
part  of  Belarus.  The  population  of  Dokzsyce  was  about  10,000,  with  150  -  200 
Jewish  families.  Most  of  the  Jews  were  poor,  including  our  family. 

My  father  lost  his  first  wife  and  four  children  to  the  Cossacks  who  killed  them  around 
1914.  My  mother's  first  husband  was  also  killed  during  the  war.  My  mother  had  two 
children  from  her  first  husband:  a  son  named  Moishe,  who  was  12  years  old  at  my 
birth,  and  a  daughter  named  Chanah,  age  10.  My  parents  had  a  daughter,  Chayah,  two 
years  before  my  birth.  In  my  town  the  children  were  always  called  with  a  ”-keh"  at 
the  end  of  their  name.  My  step-brother  was  called  Maishkeh,  step-sister  Chankeh, 
sister  Chaikeh,  and  I  was  called  Nachminkeh. 

My  father  was  20  years  older  than  my  mother  -  at  my  birth  he  was  60  and  she  was  40. 
My  first  memory  of  my  father  was  an  old  man  with  a  long,  gray  beard,  who  walked 
with  a  cane.  When  I  used  to  walk  with  my  father  and  a  stranger  would  meet  us,  the 
stranger  would  say  to  my  father,  "You  have  a  beautiful  grandson."  He  only  took  me 
to  two  places:  to  the  synagogue  on  Sabbaths  and  Holy  Days  and  to  the  public 
bathhouse  once  a  week.  In  Europe  in  the  late  20s  and  early  30s  and  especially  in  a 
small  town  like  Dokscyce,  a  private  home  did  not  have  a  bathroom.  Each  home  had 
an  outhouse  and  the  people  paid  for  a  bath  in  a  public  bathhouse.  Each  Thursday  the 
Jewish  population  of  Dokscyce  used  it:  the  women  until  noon  and  the  men  afterward. 

I  suffered  three  major  illnesses  between  the  ages  of  18  and  24  months.  It  was  a 
miracle  that  I  survived  each  one.  The  first  was  a  brain  inflammation.  The  second,  a 
throat  ulcer;  prompted  the  doctor  to  predict  that  I  would  certainly  die  unless  it  burst 
by  a  certain  hour.  Finally,  an  eye  infection  prevented  me  from  opening  my  eyes  for 
over  two  months.  I  remember  struggling  to  open  my  eyes  every  morning  up  to  the 
age  of  20  or  25.  In  the  mid  1920's,  the  doctors  and  technology  were  not  as 
sophisticated  as  today,  especially  in  a  small  town. 

At  our  house  we  had  a  few  smaller  rooms  and  a  large  room  with  a  huge  wood  burning 
oven  which  heated  the  house  in  the  winter.  I  used  to  sleep  on  it's  top  because  any 
other  place  was  cold.  When  I  was  a  little  older,  perhaps  four  years  old,  my  mother 
told  me  that  I  should  listen  and  follow  what  she  or  my  father  told  me  to  do,  or  else,  a 
bear  would  come  and  eat  me.  One  day,  I  was  visiting  a  neighbor  boy  about  my  age. 
We  lived  in  the  last  house  on  our  street,  and  the  neighbor’s  house  was  about  half-a- 
block  away.  Since  there  weren't  any  cars  at  that  time,  it  was  safe  for  a  four  or  five 
year-old  to  go  visiting  by  himself.  My  mother  told  me  before  I  left  to  come  home 
before  it  got  dark.  The  neighbor  boy  and  I  were  so  busy  playing  that  I  didn't  notice 
when  it  started  to  get  dark.  I  was  walking  home  when  I  heard  something  behind  me. 
Since  I  didn't  know  what  a  bear  looked  like,  and  it  was  kind  of  dark,  I  was  certain 


after  looking  behind  me  that  this  was  the  bear  that  was  going  to  eat  me  up.  I  started 
running  with  all  my  strength,  and  when  I  finally  made  it  over  our  threshold,  I  fainted. 
When  I  came  to  and  was  asked  what  had  happened,  I  replied,  "A  b-b-b-b-b-b-e-e-a-a- 
r,"  and  pointed  to  the  street.  My  father  and  Maishkeh  went  to  look,  and  came  back 
saying  there  was  a  white  pig  outside.  That  small  episode  made  me  handicapped;  I 
stutter  anytime  I  am  scared  or  nervous.  This  is  the  reason  I  do  not  speak  in  public 
regardless  of  how  much  I  rehearse  or  how  well  I  know  the  subject.  I  do  not  stutter 
when  I  sing  or  chant.  This  is  also  one  reason  I  did  not  try  to  become  a  Rabbi. 

The  reason  we  had  that  large  room  and  big  oven  was  because  all  the  Jewish  families  in 
town  used  to  bake  their  matzo  for  Passover  at  our  home.  The  income  from  the  use  of 
our  facilities  was  sufficient  to  sustain  us  for  half  of  the  coming  summer.  Since  my 
father  could  not  work  anymore,  the  "Padrad”  (as  the  baking  of  the  matzo  was  called) 
income  came  in  very  handy. 


The  Padrad 

In  those  years  the  matzos  were  only  made  by  hand  in  the  small  towns  like  Dokscycz. 
In  our  home  we  had  a  large  room  about  40  by  50  feet  that  was  emptied  about  8  weeks 
before  Passover.  My  stepbrother,  Maishkeh  and  his  friends  brought  eight  wooden 
horses  and  four  long  thick  wide  boards  in  from  the  bam  and  placed  them  in  the  large 
empty  room.  The  boards  were  cleaned,  washed  and  placed  on  the  horses  to  form 
three  or  four  long  rows  about  six  feet  apart.  Since  Mother  was  so  much  younger  than 
my  father,  she  made  all  of  the  arrangements.  Father  stayed  in  the  other  room  reciting 
psalms.  I  was  forbidden  to  go  in  and  run  around  during  the  hours  when  the  Padrad 
was  in  progress.  I  would  either  watch  my  Father  reciting  the  psalms  or  go  outside  to 
play.  Many  times  I  would  open  the  door  of  the  big  room  and  watch  what  was  going 
on  and  was  amazed  how  fast  people  were  working  and  the  way  Mother  was  running 
around  supervising  everyone. 

This  whole  procedure  started  about  seven  to  eight  weeks  before  Passover.  Several 
people  were  hired  to  work.  One  man  carried  water  from  a  well  two  blocks  away  to 
our  house.  The  water  was  stored  in  wooden  barrels  overnight.  The  entire  process  of 
making  matzo  from  the  time  the  water  touched  the  flour  to  the  time  the  matzo  was 
placed  in  the  oven  took  no  more  than  12  minutes.  My  mother  organized  and 
supervised  the  “assembly  line.”  Two  women  kneaded  the  dough,  one  at  a  time,  and  a 
helper  poured  the  water.  About  1 5  to  20  women  rolled  the  dough  on  the  boards  and 
two  or  three  helpers  placed  the  rolled  dough  on  a  table.  Two  men  used  metal  rollers 
with  sharp  teeth  to  make  lined  holes  in  each  matzo.  Another  man  placed  eight  to  ten 
rolled  matzos  on  a  long,  round,  two  inch  thick  wooden  pole  and  handed  it  to  the 
baker  who  put  them  in  the  oven.  The  oven  was  huge.  Its  opening  was  about  three  feet 
wide,  one  and  one  half  feet  high  and  about  four  feet  above  the  ground.  The  inside 
was  about  ten  feet  deep  and  six  or  seven  feet  wide  .  Wood  was  used  to  heat  it.  The 
fire  for  the  oven  was  started  about  4  A.M.;  so  by  7  A.M.  when  the  matzo  went  in  it, 
the  oven  was  hot  and  ready. 
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There  were  always  three  bakers.  Each  one  worked  for  only  half  an  hour  and  then 
rested  for  one  hour  because  the  oven  was  so  hot  and  the  men  had  to  work  so  fast  that 
after  half  an  hour  a  person  was  exhausted.  The  matzo  was  inside  the  oven  between  2 
and  3  minutes.  There  was  always  a  minimum  of  12  to  15  matzos  baking  inside  the 
oven  at  one  time.  The  baker  had  two  containers  next  to  the  oven.  He  placed  the  baked 
matzo  in  the  large  container  and  the  spoiled  or  burned  matzo  in  the  small  one.  An 
inspector  was  always  walking  around  to  observe  and  supervise  when  necessary  to 
insure  that  everything  was  done  according  to  the  strict  Jewish  law  for  Passover. 

Mother  was  not  only  doing  all  the  above  organization.  She  also  paid  everyone  for  their 
work.  The  Jewish  people  of  Dokzsyce  brought  the  flour  but  took  home  matzo.  I 
remember  looking  forward  to  the  Padrad:  to  be  able  to  eat  as  much  matzo  as  I  wanted, 
but  especially  to  the  treat  of  baked  potatoes,  which  were  thrown  into  the  hot  oven  and 
baked  in  five  to  ten  minutes.  They  tasted  so  good! 


THE  GARDEN 

In  addition  to  the  house,  we  had  about  five  acres  of  fields  which  were  divided  in  three 
parts.  The  largest  section  was  for  potatoes;  we  harvested  enough  potatoes  to  fill  our 
cellar  which  met  our  needs  for  the  entire  year  plus  for  the  following  year's  new  seed. 
There  were  two  smaller  sections,  one  for  vegetables  and  the  other  to  grow  grass  which 
fed  the  cow  and  goat.  There  was  also  a  large  bam  where  we  kept  the  cow.  I 
remember  each  morning  going  into  the  garden  to  get  a  cucumber,  some  radishes  and 
green  onions,  and  eating  them  with  some  bread.  When  I  was  very  young,  three  or 
four,  I  remember  my  mother  milking  our  cow.  Shortly  afterwards,  we  had  to  sell  the 
cow  to  buy  seeds  for  the  garden.  We  also  had  a  goat  for  a  few  years,  but  finally  the 
goat  was  also  sold. 

I  remember  that  the  years  when  I  was  five  and  six  were  the  most  affluent  period  of  my 
childhood.  Besides  the  large  garden  and  the  cow,  we  had  bread.  Every  Friday  morning 
my  step-brother,  Maishkeh,  who  was  then  18,  brought  home  a  sack  of  flour  that  he 
had  bought  with  money  from  his  wages  .  There  was  enough  to  bake  challah  and 
bread  for  the  whole  week;  we  also  had  the  Padrad.  In  addition,  my  mother  had  an 
uncle  in  the  United  States  who  sent  packages  of  expensive  clothing  twice  a  year.  We 
sold  the  clothes. 

By  the  time  I  was  seven,  almost  all  of  the  above  had  disappeared  one  by  one.  The 
packages  from  America  stopped  coming;  our  letters  went  unanswered.  Then  my 
stepbrother  had  to  disappear  in  order  to  avoid  being  arrested  for  hitting  back  at  one  of 
the  hooligans  who  had  attacked  my  father.  On  one  Friday  morning  Father  was 
followed  by  three  hooligans  while  coming  home  from  the  grocery.  When  they  were 
near  to  our  house,  one  ot  them  hit  Father  with  the  sharp  edge  of  an  ax,  splitting  open 
the  top  ol  Fathers'  head.  Maishkeh.  who  was  very  strong,  ran  out  and  grabbed  the  ax 
and  hit  one  of  the  attackers.  The  other  two  hooligans  ran  away.  This  meant  we  no 
longer  had  the  bread  and  challah.  We  sold  the  cow.  Our  income  kept  diminishing,  and 


each  year  it  kept  getting  harder  to  find  the  money  to  buy  the  seed.  We  had  to  sell  the 
goat.  We  then  decided  to  find  a  partner  who  would  supply  the  seeds  in  return  for  half 
of  the  vegetables  and  potatoes  grown  in  the  garden. 


Pogroms  and  Maishkeh  fs  Arrest 

During  that  period  there  were  pogroms  at  least  three  to  five  times  a  year.  Anti- 
semites,  mostly  drunkards,  gathered  and  destroyed  Jewish  property;  they  attacked, 
even  killed  any  Jew  who  came  in  their  path.  That  was  when  I  was  four  or  five.  It 
escalated  when  I  was  six  or  seven.  Instead  of  five  or  six  hooligans  it  became  20  or 
more.  They  were  young,  college  age,  having  fun  by  spilling  Jewish  blood  or 
destroying  Jewish  property.  When  Jewish  men  organized  themselves  to  fight  back,  it 
only  stopped  them  once.  When  the  local  police  found  out  about  this,  they  came  out  in 
force  to  arrest  the  Jewish  men  who  they  called,  “bandits.”  The  phony  part  is,  when 
Jewish  blood  was  spilled  there  were  no  policemen  to  be  found,  but  when  the  Jews 
tried  to  protect  themselves,  the  police  were  there  in  force  to  arrest  them. 

As  a  result  of  Maishkeh  fighting  back  with  the  hooligans  who  had  attacked  my  father, 
the  police  came  to  look  for  him;  he  was  hidden  in  the  bam  under  some  straw.  Later 
that  night  he  was  taken  by  some  of  our  friends  to  another  city  near  us,  Glebokie, 
where  my  mother’s  entire  family  resided:  her  mother,  two  sisters,  and  a  brother.  My 
uncle  and  each  of  my  aunts  each  had  five  or  six  children.  The  following  day 
Maishkeh  took  the  train  from  Glebokie  to  Vilna.  About  10  days  later,  we  received  a 
letter  from  mother's  cousin  that  Maishkeh  was  safe  in  Vilna. 

Mother  had  a  cousin  residing  in  Vilna,  a  very  large  city  when  compared  to  Dokzsyce. 
In  Europe,  it  was  known  as  the  Jerusalem  of  Lithuania;  there  were  200  synagogues 
there.  Maishkeh  had  saved  up  some  money  from  working  by  the  time  he  was  19  years 
old  so  he  got  along  all  right  in  Vilna  for  a  short  time.  Meanwhile,  life  in  Dokzsyce 
continued  as  before. 

At  that  time,  1931,  the  only  salvation  for  Jews  in  Poland  was  Communism.  The 
propaganda  coming  across  the  Soviet  border  was  freedom  for  everyone,  which  Polish 
Jews  did  not  have.  Going  to  Vilna  from  a  little  town  like  Dokzsyce  was  very  strange 
for  Maishkeh.  He  found  some  boys  and  girls  his  age  who  were  Communists.  After  he 
started  associating  with  that  group,  they  took  advantage  of  him,  and  sent  him  to 
distribute  their  literature  at  the  railway  station.  In  Poland  at  that  time,  distributing 
Communist  literature  was  considered  a  high  crime  since  it  advocated  overthrow  of  the 
government.  Maishkeh  was  arrested  and  sentenced  to  four  years  in  prison 

About  three  months  after  Maishkeh  left  Dokzsyce  we  received  a  letter  from  Vilna  that 
Maishkeh  had  been  arrested  for  distributing  Communist  literature  at  the  train  station 
there  and  had  been  taken  to  Lukashkas  Prison.  Lukashkas  was  known  to  be  a  very 
harsh  prison;  it  housed  the  most  serious  offenders. 
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Mother  fainted  when  she  read  that  letter.  I  was  outside,  and  when  I  heard  people 
running  and  screaming,  I  ran  inside.  I  found  Mother  lying  on  the  floor,  pale,  with 
Father  and  Chankeh  trying  to  revive  her.  When  she  came  to,  she  was  crying  and 
wildly  screaming,  tearing  her  clothes.  A  doctor  was  called  and  she  finally  calmed 
down.  However,  she  continued  crying  daily  and  was  sick  in  bed.  She  no  longer 
wanted  to  eat  or  drink. 

If  the  non-Jewish  neighbor’s  son  who  was  my  friend  ,had  not  come  over  we  would 
have  died  from  starvation;  he  wanted  to  know  why  I  had  not  come  over  to  play.  I  told 
him  that  we  had  not  eaten  for  two  or  three  days.  He  told  his  parents  who  told  some 
Jewish  neighbors.  Food  started  coming  in.  My  father,  sisters  and  I  ate,  but  Mother 
refused.  She  said  she  would  rather  die  than  have  a  son  in  prison.  After  a  while  she 
started  to  eat  a  little  but  she  remained  partly  sick  and  didn't  care  about  anything  for  a 
long  time.  Her  fainting  continued  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  Mother  was  the  only  one 
capable  of  taking  care  of  everyone,  so  we  became  dependent  on  other  people's  help. 
For  the  rest  of  that  year  women  would  collect  all  kinds  of  food  from  the  Jewish 
merchants  and  bring  it  to  us  every  week. 

Passover  fell  during  the  months  of  my  mother's  illness.  Our  Padrad  was  the  only  one 
in  our  town.  When  the  Jews  of  Dokzsyce  saw  that  we  would  not  be  able  to  make 
matzo  that  year,  they  either  organized  themselves  into  smaller  Padrads  or  else  bought 
their  matzo  from  Glebokie,  my  mother's  hometown,  which  was  a  larger  town  next  to 
Dokzsyce.  This  was  the  end  of  our  home  being  a  Padrad. 

Mother  slowly  started  to  manage  things  again  the  following  year.  We  were  very  poor. 
We  barely  managed  to  have  one  meal  a  day,  going  to  sleep  hungry.  We  went  to 
school  in  tom  clothing  and  my  schoolmates  made  fun  of  me,  calling  me  a  beggar  or 
tearing  my  clothes  even  more.  I  couldn't  fight  them  because  I  was  the  smallest  in  my 
class.  Now  the  only  income  was  half  of  what  we  could  get  out  of  the  garden,  which 
was  very  little.  Since  we  did  not  have  the  money  to  buy  seed.  Mother  found  someone 
who  would  pay  all  of  the  expenses  and  at  the  harvest  in  turn  all  the  potatoes  and 
vegetables  would  be  divided  in  half. 

My  mother  was  very  learned  in  Hebrew  and  could  translate  every  word  in  the  Bible 
and  prayer  book.  The  fact  is  that  on  Sabbath  and  Holy  Days  all  the  women  in  the 
balcony  (which  is  the  only  place  where  they  sat)  listened  as  Mother  read  and  repeated 
everything  word-for-word.  My  mother  devised  a  new  plan  to  utilize  her  talent:  she 
would  open  a  cheder  for  girls.  At  that  time  there  were  no  Hebrew  schools.  A  Hebrew 
teacher  would  only  take  boys  as  students,  and  teach  them  at  his  home.  This  was  called 
a  "cheder."  Mother  hoped  to  make  a  living  from  that.  It  worked.  She  had  between 
eight  and  ten  girls  whom  she  taught  reading,  writing,  and  translation. 

I  was  nine  and  attending  third  grade  in  public  school.  Chaikeh  was  in  the  fifth  grade. 
Chankeh  was  19  and  there  was  a  boy  who  wanted  to  marry  her.  It  was  the  custom  in 
Europe  that  the  parents  of  a  bride  give  a  dowry  to  the  groom  before  the  marriage  took 
place.  My  parents  did  not  have  anything  besides  the  house,  which  was  an  inheritance 


from  Chankeh's  father.  Mother  felt  obligated  to  give  the  house  and  garden  to  the 
newlyweds.  We  continued  to  live  there,  but  my  new  brother-in-law  complained  that 
the  female  students  made  too  much  noise,  and  that  he  did  not  have  any  privacy.  About 
six  months  after  Chankeh's  wedding,  the  four  of  us.  Father,  Mother,  Chaikeh,  and  I 
became  travelers. 


CHAPTER  2:  Education 


Traveling,  Mother  Teaches  in  Swieciany  and  Rents  a  House 

Leaving  Dokszyce  was  very  difficult  for  all  of  us.  I  had  developed  some  friends,  but 
most  of  all  I  feared  the  unknown.  Since  we  had  no  money  to  pay  for  transportation, 
we  usually  walked  from  one  town  to  the  next  looking  for  a  place  where  mother  could 
open  a  cheder  for  girls.  We  could  only  take  things  that  we  could  carry  on  our  backs. 
Sometimes  we  were  caught  in  a  rainstorm  and  had  to  look  tor  some  shelter.  Coming 
into  a  town  hungry  and  thirsty  without  money  to  buy  food  or  drink,  tired  from  walking 
all  day  with  no  place  to  sleep  was  a  very  bad  situation  and  it  went  on  continually  for 
almost  a  year.  My  father  was  70  by  then  but  looked  like  100,  small  and  very  thin.  He 
had  to  carry  the  biggest  pack.  I  don't  know  where  he  got  the  strength  to  do  it. 

Mother  decided  to  find  a  place  where  she  could  open  a  larger  cheder.  When  we  came 
to  a  town  we  asked  to  talk  to  the  head  of  the  Jewish  community  for  a  place  to  sleep 
and  some  food.  Then  my  Mother  decided  whether  or  not  a  cheder  could  be 
established.  The  Jews  in  each  community  never  refused  to  help  us,  regardless  of  how- 
poor  they  were.  We  stayed  from  a  week  to  a  few  months  before  going  to  another 
town. 

We  traveled  like  that  for  almost  a  year,  and  were  about  ready  to  give  up  when  we 
came  to  Swieciany,  a  large  city  of  about  20,000,  with  over  9000  Jewish  families.  Since 
almost  half  of  the  population  was  Jewish,  there  was  a  great  representation  among  its 
leaders.  The  Vice  Mayor,  the  Chief  of  Police  and  other  elected  officials  were  Jews. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  pharmacists,  eighty  percent  of  the  doctors  and  many  business 
owners  were  Jewish.  The  head  of  the  Jewish  community  and  the  Rabbi  were  glad  that 
a  woman  of  my  mother's  knowledge  had  come  to  their  town  and  were  very  helpful  in 
organizing  a  cheder  for  girls.  They  found  a  place  for  us  to  stay,  brought  us  some  food, 
and  brought  clothing  for  Chaikeh  and  myself.  We  started  living  again.  The  place  we 
stayed  in  was  too  small  to  make  a  Cheder,  so  they  let  Mother  use  part  of  one 
synagogue  for  her  teaching.  She  had  five  students  to  start  with,  but  as  her  name 
became  known,  new  ones  came  in  one  by  one.  Within  two  months  she  had  12 
students. 

The  Cheder  brought  in  enough  money  to  pay  for  food  and  rent.  We  liked  the  Jews 
there;  they  were  friendlier  than  in  Dokszyce.  I  had  no  trouble  from  the  gentile 
schoolmates  when  I  started  going  to  public  school.  It  was  not  easy  for  Chaikeh  and  I 
to  get  enrolled  in  the  Swieciany  school  system.  They  refused  to  take  us  in  because  we 
had  no  birth  certificates  or  records  of  our  previous  schooling.  It  was  only  after  the 
intervention  of  some  influential  Jews  that  we  were  enrolled.  This  was  some  six 
months  after  our  arrival.  Chaikeh  was  13  and  I  was  1 1.  No  other  problems  developed. 
By  that  time  Mother  had  about  1 5  students  and  we  were  getting  along  well  financially. 
Mother  bought  Chaikeh  and  I  new  shoes;  the  old  ones  were  too  small  and  tom. 
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Teaching  so  many  girls  of  different  ages  and  different  subjects  was  not  easy.  Mother 
was  the  only  teacher.  The  girls  would  get  into  fights  or  run  around  the  synagogue  and 
break  things  or  get  hurt.  In  addition,  afternoon  services  would  disturb  the  classes. 
People  complained,  but  we  had  no  other  place  for  the  Cheder.  Our  own  home  was 
just  a  small  room,  hardly  big  enough  for  the  four  of  us.  Mother  decided  to  rent  a 
house. 

We  could  not  pay  much  and  had  trouble  finding  a  decent  house,  so  we  ended  up 
renting  one  which  was  old  and  neglected.  It  had  no  floor,  broken  windows  and  an 
oven  that  didn't  work.  Winter  was  getting  close.  Mother  took  a  chance.  She  was 
fearful  that  we  would  catch  a  cold  or  that  par^  its  would  stop  bringing  their  children  to 
such  a  place,  but  Mother  felt  she  had  no  other  choice.  When  we  lived  in  the  room,  the 
landlord  had  provided  furniture,  but  the  house  was  void  of  furniture.  We  slept  on  the 
dirt  floor  in  our  clothes  without  pillows  or  blankets.  We  had  a  large  carton  as  our 
table  and  ate  sitting  on  the  floor.  There  was  a  small  stove  for  cooking.  Some  parents 
stopped  bringing  their  children. 

Word  got  out  about  how  we  lived  and  things  started  to  happen.  The  Jews  in 
Swieciany  were  very  generous.  They  brought  us  two  metal  beds  and  a  bench.  Others 
brought  pillows,  blankets,  mattresses,  and  a  dining  table  with  four  chairs.  The 
synagogue  let  us  have  a  long  table.  Then  a  bricklayer  came  and  fixed  the  oven  and  a 
glazier  fixed  the  windows.  When  the  landlord  saw  what  others  had  done,  he  fixed  up 
the  outside,  painted  it,  and  it  became  a  different  house.  After  this,  the  children  who 
had  stopped  coming  ,  resumed  their  studies.  It  was  easier  for  Mother  to  watch  the 
girls  since  the  house  was  smaller  than  the  synagogue.  Chaikeh  was  a  great  help  to 
Mother  in  attending  to  the  girls’  behavior. 


Maishkeh  is  Freed  and  Gets  Married 

A  few  months  after  moving  into  the  house  we  received  a  letter  from  Maishkeh.  He 
was  out  of  prison,  was  well,  and  back  with  the  Communists.  He  said  he  was  smarter 
and  would  no  longer  take  chances;  that  he  was  going  to  stay  in  Vilna  and  look  for 
work.  Finally,  he  promised  to  come  for  a  visit  in  the  near  future.  He  came  a  month 
later  and  stayed  for  a  week.  Maishkeh  was  a  grown  man  of  23,  big  and  strong;  he 
could  pick  me  up  with  one  finger.  He  did  not  like  our  life  in  Swieciany  and  went  back 
to  his  friends  in  Vilna.  He  married  a  girl  from  this  group  about  a  year  later.  Her  name 
was  Feigul  (Yiddish  for  bird:  many  people  had  Yiddish  names  that  were  names  of 
different  animals.)  Mother  took  me  to  visit  Maishkeh  before  I  became  a  Bar  Mitzvah. 
Feigul  had  given  birth  to  a  boy  they  named  Hirshul  who  was  then  three  months  old. 


The  Swieciany  Yeshiva 

I  was  11  1/2  and  still  did  not  knowr  how  to  read  or  translate  Hebrew.  Father  had  not 
taught  me.  The  fact  is  that  he  was  a  man  who  kept  to  himself.  Two  things  are  a 


mystery  to  me  up  to  this  day:  first,  how  did  my  mother  learn  so  much?  She  was  bom 
in  Glebokie,  and  a  girl  at  that  time  was  lucky  just  to  learn  to  read  a  little  in  the  prayer 
book;  however,  to  be  able  to  translate  each  word  in  any  place,  to  know  the  entire 
Bible,  and  to  write  as  well  as  she  did  was  very  unusual  for  a  woman.  The  other 
mystery  is  why  she  neglected  to  teach  Chaikeh  or  me.  She  had  such  a  talent  for 
teaching;  the  students  loved  her.  Chaikeh  did  not  try  to  learn  on  her  own,  but  I  did.  I 
watched  the  girls  do  the  written  assignments,  found  some  paper,  and  copied  them. 
This  is  how  I  learned  how  to  write  Yiddish.  Actually,  I  was  never  officially  taught 
how  to  write  Yiddish. 

I  taught  myself  three  things:  writing,  the  rudiments  of  reading  Hebrew  and  Torah 
reading,  which  I  will  discuss  later.  To  send  me  to  one  of  the  many  cheders  in 
Swieciany  was  too  expensive,  so  I  went  on  not  learning  Hebrew  until  a  small  Yeshiva 
was  opened  in  Swieciany. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Yoisaif  Yeizul  lived  in  Russia  during  the  late  1 800's  through  the 
early  1 900’s.  He  was  a  great  scholar  and  organized  a  few  schools  to  teach  only  Jewish 
ethics  and  Talmud  rather  than  secular  subjects.  Students  would  study  not  only  until 
their  Bar  Mitzvah,  but  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  These  schools  were  called  Yeshivoth, 
(yeshivoth  plural,  yeshivah  singular  in  Hebrew;  yeshivas  or  yeshiva  in  English), 
meaning  "sittings,”  a  place  to  sit  and  study.  After  Yoisaif  s  death,  over  one  hundred 
of  his  students,  many  of  whom  were  great  scholars,  left  their  homes  and  families,  and 
during  the  night,  illegally  crossed  the  border  to  Poland,  because  at  that  time 
communist  rule  prohibited  religious  study  in  Russia.  The  students  organized  many 
yeshivas,  calling  them  Beit  Yoisaif,  the  house  of  Yoisaif.  By  1934,  there  were  three 
big  yeshivas  in  Poland.  Bialystok  Yeshiva,  the  headquarters  of  the  Beit  Yoisaif 
Yeshivah  was  the  largest  with  over  300  students.  Mezritch  had  about  200  students, 
and  one  other  town  had  also  200  students  in  theyeshiva.  Part  of  the  graduates'  job 
was  to  find  proper  cities  and  establish  new  small  yeshivas  for  boys  ages  6  to  14.  They 
were  very  dedicated  to  their  task  of  spreading  the  Mitzvah  (ethical  deed)  of  learning 
Torah;  they  traveled  from  one  city  to  another  and  established  many  small  yeshivas. 
Some  had  15  or  20  students,  some  had  30  to  50. 

By  1938  there  were  over  4500  students  enrolled  in  close  to  one  hundred  small  Beit 
Yoisaif  yeshivas  in  eastern  Poland.  These  students  came  from  Poland  and  many  other 
countries,  including  the  U.S.  They  were  supported  by  the  local  population,  but  could 
not  have  survived  without  the  support  of  the  American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution 
Committee. 

The  yeshivas  had  a  good  organization.  There  was  a  special  group  that  specialized  in 
establishing  new  yeshivas.  This  group  would  get  a  yeshiva  started  and  place  a  married 
graduate  as  the  head.  He,  in  turn,  would  select  two  or  more  students  to  teach.  The 
teachers  would  change  each  semester,  but  the  head  of  the  yeshiva  had  his  job  for  life. 
Their  main  source  of  income  was  from  each  Jewish  community.  They  provided  a  free 
lunch  for  the  needy  students.  Once  a  week  the  Rabbi  of  each  city  would  come  to 
interview  students  to  determine  the  level  of  their  progress. 
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My  Yeshiva  Education 


When  I  was  11  1/2,  a  Yeshiva  Beit  Yoisaif  was  established  in  Swieciany.  Since  poor 
boys  were  allowed  to  go  without  charge.  My  mother  enrolled  me  as  one  of  the  first 
students.  The  yeshiva  required  my  presence  from  8:30  to  4:30.  Of  course,  I  had  to 
give  up  public  school.  I  liked  it  from  the  first  day.  The  teachers,  and  especially  the 
head  of  the  yeshiva,  were  so  polite.  At  the  start  there  were  only  12  students,  but 
within  6  months  there  were  25  students,  and  by  the  time  I  was  Bar  Mitzvah  there  were 
40.  Many  of  the  students  were  from  small  towns  near  Swieciany.  Almost  all  of  the 
students  were  very  well  learned  in  Hebrew  because  they  had  attended  a  cheder  since 
the  age  of  six.  They  were  learned  in  reading  and  translating  Hebrew,  the  Bible,  and 
some  had  even  learned  “Prophets”.  I  was  the  only  one  my  age  with  zero  knowledge. 
I  was  placed  in  the  same  class  as  the  six  and  seven  year-olds.  I  was  very  much 
ashamed  when  I  saw  my  age  group  in  much  higher  grades,  especially  when  I  overheard 
them  calling  me  the  stupid  one. 

After  being  there  a  few  weeks,  the  rosh  yeshiva  Rabbi  Paisach  Farfel  found  me  eating 
lunch  away  from  the  others.  The  rosh  yeshiva  was  the  title  for  the  principal  person  in 
charge  of  the  yeshiva,  like  a  head  master  or  principal.  He  sat  down  next  to  me  and 
asked  why  I  was  by  myself.  I  started  crying  and  told  him  that  the  others  were  saying 
that  I  was  stupid.  In  a  nice  and  friendly  manner  he  asked  me  about  my  parents  and 
why  I  never  went  to  a  cheder.  I  told  him  the  story  of  my  life.  He  asked  me  if  my 
parents  or  I  would  mind  if  I  stayed  after  school  for  two  hours  each  afternoon  so  that 
he  or  one  of  the  teachers  could  tutor  me  to  enable  me  to  catch  up  to  the  level  of  the 
students  my  own  age.  I  was  delighted  because  the  rosh  yeshiva  spoke  to  me  for  so 
long,  but  mostly  that  they  would  be  willing  to  teach  me  so  much  (and  of  course,  it  was 
for  free). 

When  I  told  Mother  about  it,  her  reaction  was  negative  since  the  Yeshiva  was  so  far 
from  our  home.  It  was  winter,  and  if  I  left  the  yeshiva  at  4:30  I  would  go  with  a 
group  in  the  daylight,  but  2  hours  later,  I  would  be  walking  alone  in  the  dark.  It  was 
dangerous  for  a  little  boy  to  do  that,  so  the  next  day  I  told  the  rosh  yeshiva  what 
Mother  had  said.  He  suggested  a  compromise  that  he  or  the  teacher  would  walk  with 
me  about  half-way,  to  a  synagogue,  and  Father  would  wait  for  me  there  to  walk  with 
me  the  rest  of  the  way.  I  was  so  happy  when  Mother  said  OK.  So  it  started,  and  a 
month  later  I  was  moved  to  a  higher  grade  with  nine  and  ten  year  olds.  A  few  months 
after  my  12th  birthday  I  was  with  students  who  were  my  age;  then  my  private  tutoring 
stopped.  I  had  developed  such  a  love  for  learning  that  I  studied  on  my  own  and 
became  the  best  in  my  class.  I  also  developed  an  attachment  for  Rabbi  Farfel;  he 
became  like  a  father  to  me. 


Bar  Mitzvah  and  Leaving  Home 

When  I  was  about  to  become  Bar  Mitzvah,  my  knowledge  in  Torah  and  Prophets  was 
so  great  that  there  was  no  place  for  me  in  the  Swieciany  Yeshiva.  The  rosh  yeshiva 
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called  me  over  and  suggested  to  me  that  I  should  continue  my  studies  in  one  of  the 
bigger  yeshivas.  My  mother  was  definitely  against  this  when  I  told  her  about  it.  She 
gave  many  reasons:  Father  was  very  old,  she  felt  weak  and  sick  from  all  the  previous 
suffering  which  was  finally  catching  up  with  her,  and  she  could  not  continue  to  carry 
the  burden  for  too  much  longer.  She  said  that  I  needed  to  learn  a  trade  and  help 
support  the  family.  Since  Maishkeh  had  left  home,  she  felt  as  if  she  had  lost  her  first 
son  and  that  I  was  the  only  son  left.  I  listened  but  said  nothing.  I  wanted  to  hear  what 
the  rosh  yeshiva  would  say. 

Preparation  for  my  Bar  Mitzvah  was  very  simple  because  I  had  previously  learned  to 
read  Hebrew  fluently.  One  mom;!  before  the  date  I  learned  the  trop  (music)  for  my 
Haftorah  from  one  of  the  teachers.  I  was  still  very  small;  therefore,  a  chair  had  to  be 
placed  near  the  reading  table  for  me  to  stand  on  so  I  could  chant  my  parts. 
Afterwards,  we  went  home  where  a  few  of  our  Jewish  neighbors  were  invited  for  a 
Schnapps  (a  drink)  with  a  slice  of  cake  and  a  piece  of  herring. 

After  my  Bar  Mitzvah,  I  told  the  rosh  yeshiva  about  my  mother's  decision.  He  told  me 
that  I  had  a  great  gift  in  learning  and  it  would  be  a  shame  to  waste  it  by  learning  a 
trade.  He  told  me  to  decide  what  I  wanted  to  do  with  my  life.  It  was  a  difficult 
decision  for  a  13-year-old  to  make.  For  days  and  weeks  I  could  not  decide  what  to 
do.  Then  Mother  took  me  to  a  Jewish  tailor.  The  arrangement  was  for  me  to  spend 
two  years  learning  the  trade  and  then  to  work  four  additional  years  for  free,  since 
Mother  could  not  pay  him  for  teaching  me  his  trade..  This  was  a  total  of  six  years  of 
slave  labor,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned.  I  decided  that  night  to  leave  home. 


CHAPTER  3:  Journey  to  Krynki 

Laying  the  Groundwork 

I  told  rosh  yeshiva  Paisach  Farfel  of  my  decision.  He  gave  me  enough  money  for  the 
fare  to  Vilna  and  told  me  to  enroll  in  the  Ramalot  Yeshiva  in  Vilna  until  he  would  be 
able  to  send  me  enough  money  to  cover  the  fare  to  Bialystok.  Bialystok  was  the 
headquarters  of  all  the  Beit  Yoisaif  Yeshivas.  The  rosh  yeshiva  of  the  Bialystok 
Yeshiva  was  Rabbi  Abraham  Yaffeh,  a  son-in-law  of  the  original  organizer,  the  late 
Rabbi  Yoisaif  Yeizul.  Aside  from  the  four  big  yeshivas  and  the  smaller  yeshivas,  there 
were  now  five  or  six  intermediate-sized  yeshivas.  In  the  city  of  Krynki,  which  was 
between  Grodneh  and  Bialystok,  was  just  such  a  yeshiva.  The  rosh  yeshiva  of  the 
Krynki  Yeshiva  was  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Swieciany  Yeshiva.  The  rosh  yeshiva  of 
my  yeshiva,  Rabbi  Farfel , wrote  to  his  brother-in-law  telling  him  all  about  me. 

Rabbi  Farfel  told  me  his  plan:  “All  of  the  rosh  yeshivoth  will  gather  in  Bialystok  before 
the  High  Holy  Days.  You  will  remain  in  Vilna  until  the  time  of  the  meeting,  then  go 
to  Bialystok  where  the  Krynki  rosh  yeshiva  would  take  you  to  Krynki” 

I  did  exactly  as  he  told  me.  I  pretended  to  my  family  to  go  to  work,  but  instead  I  took 
a  bus  to  Vilna.  I  could  not  take  anything  with  me  because  that  would  spoil  my  plans. 
I  had  only  the  clothes  I  was  wearing.  Swieciany  was  about  80  kilometers  from  Vilna. 
Arriving  in  such  a  big  city  was  scary  but  my  stepbrother  Maishkeh  and  my  mother's 
cousin  both  lived  there  (I  made  sure  to  take  their  addresses)  and  that  helped  to  ease 
my  discomfort. 


The  Yeshiva  in  Vilna ,  Getting  My  Sabbath  Clothing ,  Visiting  Maishkeh 

At  the  bus  station  I  asked  for  directions  to  the  Ramalot  Yeshiva.  I  walked  for  hours. 
I  had  no  trouble  enrolling  there  after  they  tested  me  and  saw  the  extent  of  my 
knowledge  for  a  boy  my  age.  The  Ramalot  Yeshiva  occupied  a  huge  three  story 
building.  There  were  over  300  students  from  age  13  to  35.  The  kitchen  and  dining 
areas  were  in  the  basement.  The  dormitory  for  the  out-of-town  students  was  on  the 
first  floor.  The  second  floor  was  for  studying  and  the  third  floor  had  both  study  areas 
and  a  place  for  services.  I  was  assigned  to  a  dorm  room  with  two  other  students  and 
was  given  a  paper  from  the  head  of  the  kitchen  so  that  I  would  be  able  to  eat  in  the 
dining  hall.  The  food  was  the  best  I  had  ever  had  and  one  could  always  get  another 
helping. 

Everything  was  satisfactory  except  that  I  did  not  have  my  own  clothes.  For  the 
Sabbath  everyone  changed  into  nicer  clothing,  but  I  didn't  have  any.  I  hesitated  to 
write  home  asking  for  my  clothes  to  be  sent  because  I  felt  guilty,  especially  after 
Mother  had  begged  me  to  stay  home.  About  1 0  days  after  my  arrival  I  finally  wrote 
home  and  a  week  later  my  clothes  arrived.  There  was  a  letter  inside  the  package.  I 
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your  mother  and  will  act  like  one.  Enclosed  are  your  clothes."  She  also  included 
Maishkeh's  and  her  cousin’s  addresses  (she  didn't  know  I  already  had  them.) 

The  daily  schedule  was  as  follows: 


7  AM-8  AM 

8  AM-9  AM 
10  AM -I  PM 

1  PM  -  1:45  PM 

2  PM  -  6  PM 

6  PM -6:15  PM 
6:30  PM  -  7:30 
8  PM- 8:15  PM 


Shacharit  (Morning  Service) 

Breakfast 

Study- 

Light  Lunch 
Study 

Mincha  (Afr’emoon  Service) 
Dinner 

Ma'ariv  (Evening  Service) 


On  Sabbath  we  had  a  light  breakfast  before  the  Morning  Service  which  ran  from  8  AM 
until  noon.  Afterwards  was  a  very  big  and  delicious  meal  and  then  we  were  free  for 
the  rest  of  the  day.  I  used  this  opportunity  to  visit  with  Maishkeh  every  Saturday 
afternoon.  He  lived  far  from  the  yeshiva.  It  took  me  over  an  hour  to  walk  each  way. 
Most  of  the  buildings  in  Vilna  were  two  to  four  stories  high.  Some  were  five  or  six 
stories.  The  building  Maishkeh  lived  in  was  one  of  two  8  story  apartment  buildings. 
Maishkeh's  apartment  was  on  the  4th  or  5th  floor.  Since  I  would  not  ride  in  an  elevator 
on  Sabbath,  I  walked  up  and  down  the  stairs.  Both  Maishkeh  and  his  wife  Feigul  were 
off  from  work  on  Sabbath,  so  they  were  home  and  were  glad  to  see  me.  Their  son 
Herschel  was  about  six  months  old  and  they  let  me  hold  him  for  awhile.  Then  we  just 
sat  and  talked.  Maishkeh  tried  to  persuade  me  to  give  up  "the  religious  nonsense"  but 
I  was  stubborn  and  told  him  that  I  would  never  give  up  my  religion  as  long  as  I  lived. 
I  often  stayed  there  for  a  few  hours  and  then  walked  home  to  the  yeshiva. 


One  evening  a  week  I  visited  Mother's  cousins.  They  were  a  1 5  minute  walk  from  the 
yeshiva.  I  remember  that  whenever  I  would  visit  them,  they  would  have  me  write  a 
letter  for  them,  since  no  one  in  their  family  could  write  Yiddish.  Amazingly,  I,  who 
taught  myself  how  to  write,  was  now  a  writer  of  letters. 


Traveling  to  Vilna  and  Bialystok 

I  went  to  Vilna  in  April  or  May  of  1936  and  stayed  until  late  August  or  early 
September.  The  time  went  by  quickly  because  I  enjoyed  Vilna  so  much.  I 
corresponded  with  my  parents  as  well  as  the  head  of  the  Swieciany  Yeshiva,  who  in 
late  August  sent  me  some  money  for  the  fare  to  travel  to  Bialystok  as  we  had  planned. 
I  don't  remember  who  made  my  travel  arrangements,  but  I  ended  up  traveling  for  1 5 
hours  inside  a  large  freight  truck  without  air  or  windows.  It  was  a  very  bumpy  ride, 
but  it  was  not  expensive,  so  I  was  able  to  save  some  money. 

Bialystok  was  a  very  large  city,  but  not  as  big  as  Vilna.  I  had  no  trouble  finding  the 
big  yeshiva.  When  I  walked  in  I  noticed  a  big  difference  from  the  yeshiva  I  had  just 
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left.  Here,  most  of  the  students  wore  black  robes  and  had  tzitzis  (fringes)  hanging  out 
on  the  outside.  Also,  almost  everyone  had  payess  (ear-locks)  and  some  had  beards. 
When  studying  they  swayed  back  and  forth. 

The  building  of  the  Bialystok  Yeshiva  was  similar  to  the  one  in  Vilna.  It  was  in  a  four 
story  building.  The  basement  had  the  kitchen  and  dining  hall,  the  first  and  one  half  of 
the  second  floor  had  the  dormitories;  the  rest  of  the  second  floor  and  all  the  third  floor 
had  study  halls,  and  the  fourth  floor  had  a  place  to  hold  services.  The  Bialystok 
Yeshiva  was  not  kept  as  clean  as  the  Vilna  yeshiva  and  dirt  was  everywhere. 

I  spoke  with  one  of  the  rabbis  in  charge  and  gave  him  the  letter  from  the  Swieciany 
rosh  yeshiva.  He  found  a  place  for  me  to  go  and  rest  until  he  would  be  able  to  find  a 
place  for  me  to  stay.  He  also  arranged  for  me  to  eat  in  the  yeshiva  dining  hall.  The 
food  was  not  as  good  as  in  Vilna,  nor  was  the  dining  hall  as  clean.  Later  on  I  was 
taken  to  a  private  home  where  they  gave  me  a  very  small  room  to  sleep  in.  I  stayed  in 
Bialystok  for  about  a  month.  I  wasn’t  obligated  to  study,  but  I  studied  every  day 
anyway  and  ate  in  the  dining  hall. 

My  mother  knew  that  I  was  in  Bialystok  because  I  had  written  to  her  before  I  left 
Vilna  and  then  again  about  a  week  after  I  arrived.  I  told  her  not  to  write  to  me  since  I 
did  not  yet  have  a  permanent  address  or  know  how  long  I  was  going  to  stay.  I  was 
afraid  to  tell  Maishkeh  because  he  might  try  to  stop  me  from  leaving  Vilna.  I  did  write 
to  him  from  both  Bialystok  and  Krynki. 

Just  as  I  had  been  told,  the  rosh  yeshivot  of  all  the  yeshivas  came  to  Bialystok  for  the 
High  Holy  Days,  including  some  graduates  from  Beit  Yoisaif  who  were  now  in 
business.  All  of  us  ate  in  the  dining  hall.  There  was  a  shortage  of  seats  and  food; 
many  times  I  did  not  get  enough  to  eat.  On  the  eve  of  Yom  Kippur  they  served  the 
older  ones  first  and  they  ran  out  of  food  before  the  few  young  ones,  like  myself  were 
served.  I  will  never  forget  that  this  was  the  first  time  I  fasted  without  eating  the  meal 
before. 

I  met  with  the  rosh  yeshiva  of  the  Swieciany  Yeshiva  as  soon  as  he  arrived  and  he  was 
very  glad  to  see  me.  We  walked  and  talked  for  hours.  He  wanted  to  know  all  that  I 
had  learned  in  the  few  months  I  had  spent  in  Vilna,  and  he  liked  my  progress.  He  left 
right  after  Yom  Kippur,  but  before  he  left  he  made  arrangements  with  his  brother-in- 
law  to  take  me  along  to  Krynki.  His  brother-in-law  and  I  stayed  in  Bialystok  until 
after  Succoth. 


Sheltery  Food ,  and  Clothing  in  Krynki 

Krynki  was  not  far  from  Bialystok  and  we  went  by  horse  and  buggy.  .After  arriving  in 
Krynki  and  seeing  the  yeshiva,  I  realized  that  my  problems  had  just  started.  The 
yeshiva  was  very  poor;  the  only  thing  they  provided  without  a  fee  was  study.  There 
were  no  eating  or  sleeping  facilities.  Students  had  to  come  up  with  their  own  room 


and  board.  Local  students  had  no  problem  but  students  from  out-of-town  either  had 
to  have  their  parents  send  money  to  them  to  pay  for  room  and  board  in  a  private  home 
or  else  they  had  to  sleep  in  the  women's  section  of  a  synagogue,  which  was  the 
balcony.  As  far  as  eating  went,  we  ate  tegg  (Yiddish  for  "days.")  A  family  would 
volunteer  to  feed  a  yeshiva  student  for  a  day.  It  meant  eating  at  a  different  home  each 
day.  I  didn't  like  it  but  I  had  no  choice.  I  was  sorry  I  had  left  the  Ramalot  Yeshiva  in 
Vilna  where  I  had  had  everything  so  good.  In  Vilna  I  had  been  very  close  to 
Swieciany.  If  I  had  had  travel  fare  I  would  have  left,  but  I  was  now  stuck  in  Krynki 
and  decided  to  make  the  best  of  it.  It  was  October,  1936,  and  many  things  had 
happened  in  the  8  months  since  my  Bar  Mitzvah;  I  had  run  away  from  home,  spent 
about  4  months  in  Vilna,  a  month  in  Bialystok,  and  had  ended  up  in  Krynki  without  a 
place  to  eat  or  sleep.  It  was  an  overwhelming  experience  for  a  13 -year-old. 

I  went  to  sleep  in  the  synagogue's  balcony  where  two  other  out-of-town  students  were 
also  sleeping.  We  used  our  extra  clothes  as  pillows  and  slept  with  our  clothing  on.  It 
was  hard  to  sleep  on  the  bare  bench.  The  next  day  I  was  given  the  address  of  the 
house  in  which  I  was  to  eat  that  day.  I  found  the  place,  but  when  I  walked  in,  I  lost 
the  ability  to  speak,  because  I  felt  ashamed  for  coming  to  ask  them  to  feed  me.  The 
people  expected  me,  led  me  to  the  table,  and  placed  food  in  front  of  me  to  eat,  but  I 
could  not  swallow  my  first  bite.  I  felt  shame  for  becoming  a  beggar,  and  also  guilt  for 
leaving  home  against  my  mother's  wishes.  I  started  crying  uncontrollably.  The  people 
at  the  house  did  their  best  to  calm  me  down  and  I  was  finally  able  to  eat. 

One  Saturday  I  was  served  "putcha."  Putcha  is  made  from  the  juice  of  a  calfs  leg, 
prepared  with  garlic,  and  cooled  on  ice.  It  becomes  thick  like  Jell-O.  I  had  always 
hated  it.  I  couldn't  bring  myself  to  eat  it,  but  I  couldn't  tell  them  that  I  did  not  like  it.  I 
knew  that  I  would  be  violently  ill  if  I  forced  myself  to  swallow  it,  so  I  decided  to  put  it 
in  my  pants  pocket  while  no  one  was  looking.  A  few  minutes  later  I  became 
embarrassed  when  the  putcha  melted  and  it  looked  like  I  had  wet  my  pants.  They 
started  whispering  to  each  other,  but  being  13  years  old,  I  did  not  have  the  courage  to 
tell  them  what  I  had  done.  The  next  Saturday  I  was  again  served  putcha.  I  did  not 
want  a  repeat  episode  so  I  decided  to  tell  them  I  did  not  like  putcha.  Ever  since  then, 
when  I  have  been  on  a  soft  diet  I  would  rather  go  without  food  than  eat  anything  that 
shakes  like  Jell-o. 


Studying,  a  Pleasant  Surprise 

So  I  started  my  new  life:  sleeping  on  a  hard  bench  in  the  sanctuary  balcony  and  eating 
breakfast  and  dinner  at  a  different  house  each  day,  while  studying  all  day.  My  new 
schedule  was: 


7:30  AM  -  8:30  AM  Shacharit  (Morning  Service) 

8:3  0  AM  -  9:30  AM  Breakfast 

9:30  AM  - 1  PM  Study 

I  PM  -  1 :20  PM  Mincha  (Afternoon  Service) 


1:20  PM -2  PM 
2  PM  -  5:30  PM 
5:30  PM -6:30  PM 
6:30  PM  -  6:45  PM 


Study 

Dinner 

Ma'ariv  (Evening  Service) 


Lunch 


The  afternoon  study  period  was  set  up  so  that  we  had  a  different  study  partner  each 
week.  There  was  a  small  place  in  the  building  where  students  could  eat  lunch.  In  the 
beginning  I  was  too  bashful  to  ask  the  lady  of  the  house  to  pack  a  lunch  for  me,  so  I 
did  without.  After  a  month  or  so  I  asked.  Some  packed  a  lunch  for  me,  others  gave 
me  money  to  buy  myself  something  to  eat.  Having  the  money  was  more  important  to 
me  and  I  would  rather  skip  lunch  in  order  to  save  the  money  for  something  important  I 
might  need.  It  turned  out  that  that  is  exactly  what  happened,  and  I  was  very  glad  I  had 
skipped  the  lunches. 

I  arrived  in  Krynki  at  the  end  of  September  and  by  the  end  of  October  it  had  become 
cold.  The  clothing  that  I  had  brought  did  not  include  a  winter  jacket  and  my  shoes 
were  getting  tom  and  had  become  too  small,  as  had  the  rest  of  my  clothes.  I  had 
grown  during  the  six  months  since  I  had  left  home.  By  November  it  was  freezing  and 
there  was  deep  snow  outside.  I  was  desperate,  walking  around  in  tom  and  outgrown 
shoes.  The  yeshiva  couldn't  help  me.  I  could  not  ask  Mother  for  help  because  in  her 
letters  she  told  me  that  she  was  ill  and  could  not  teach  anymore  and  they  were  being 
supplied  with  food  from  the  community.  Finally,  at  one  generous  house  where  I  ate 
they  saw  that  I  was  shivering  when  I  came  in  and  a  coat  was  given  to  me.  It  was  old 
and  two  sizes  too  big,  but  it  kept  me  warm. 


CHAPTER  4:  Torah  Reader 


Deciding  on  a  Profession 

One  night  an  idea  came  to  me.  Ever  since  I  was  four  or  five  years  old  I  had  been 
fascinated  with  hearing  the  Torah  being  read;  I  just  loved  its  melodies.  Each  Sabbath 
when  Father  took  me  to  synagogue  I  would  look  forward  to  listening  to  the  beautifiil 
melody,  but  of  course,  I  did  not  know  what  it  was.  Later  on,  when  I  was  in  the 
Swieciany  Yeshiva,  I  learned  the  trop  (music)  and  then  I  was  able  to  chant  from  a 
Chumash,  (Five  Books  of  Moses)  according  to  its  trop.  Now,  if  I  could  find  a 
synagogue  that  needed  a  Torah  Reader  they  would  pay  me  and  I  would  be  able  to  buy 
myself  shoes  and  clothing.  The  next  few  days,  on  the  way  to  and  from  eating  a  meal  at 
a  private  home,  I  inquired  at  different  synagogues  and  found  a  small  one  in  need  of  a 
Torah  Reader.  I  told  them  to  give  me  three  to  six  months  and  they  would  have  one. 


Improving  My  Wardrobe 

By  the  middle  of  December  something  very  special  happened.  The  people  at  one  of 
the  "days"  where  I  ate  told  me  at  dinner  that  they  could  no  longer  afford  to  feed  me. 
after  I  repeated  this  to  the  committee  at  the  yeshiva,  I  was  assigned  to  another  home. 
When  I  came  to  the  next  home  on  the  following  week,  I  found  that  they  lived  in  a  rich 
house  and  did  not  want  to  bother  serving  meals  to  me.  Instead,  they  gave  me  a  z’loty 
and  told  me  to  buy  my  food.  A  z’loty  was  made  up  of  100  groschen  just  as  a  dollar  is 
made  up  of  100  pennies;  however,  the  value  of  a  z’loty  was  much  greater  than  a  dollar 
in  1999.  For  example,  for  10  groschen  I  could  buy  a  kilo  of  bread  and  for  5  groschen 
I  could  get  a  herring;  therefore,  I  could  make  three  meals  out  of  the  money  they  gave 
me.  Each  week  I  was  able  to  save  85  groschen.  Together  with  the  lunch  money  I  had 
saved,  I  had  over  10  z’lotys. 

By  the  first  week  of  January,  1937  1  went  to  the  store  and  bought  myself  wolkies  and 
galoshes.  Wolkies  were  boots  made  of  very  hard  pressed  wool.  They  were  knee  high 
and  very  warm.  You  had  to  wear  them  with  galoshes,  otherwise  they  would  get  wet  in 
the  mud.  I  paid  8  */2  zlotys  for  both.  Right  outside  the  store  I  tossed  my  tom  shoes.  I 
was  so  happy  to  have  warm  feet  for  a  change.  I  even  slept  in  my  wolkies  to  keep  my 
feet  warm  at  night.  Between  keeping  my  feet  warm  with  my  wolkies  and  covering 
myself  with  the  coat  I  slept  much  better.  By  then  I  had  gotten  used  to  the  hard  bench 
in  the  balcony. 

I  was  still  looking  forward  to  when  I  would  earn  money  as  a  Torah  Reader  and  be  able 
to  change  the  rest  of  my  clothes,  which  were  getting  smaller  and  smaller  on  me.  By 
the  middle  of  January  I  had  purchased  three  new  pairs  of  socks  since  the  old  ones  were 
completely  tom. 
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Becoming  a  Torah  Reader,  Helping  Teach 

I  worked  hard,  practicing  every  night  until  midnight.  I  stayed  up  all  night  practicing 
every  Monday  and  Thursday.  It  was  very  difficult  memorizing  every  vowel  and  every 
trop  for  an  entire  sedrah  (Torah  portion).  In  Europe,  where  everyone  could  read  fluent 
Hebrew,  the  Torah  reading  had  to  be  absolutely  perfect:  I  had  to  be  perfect. 

Up  until  the  time  I  started  practicing  nightly,  my  knowledge  and  recall  of  the  yeshiva 
lectures  were  above  average.  A  few  weeks  after  I  got  started  my  knowledge  was  not 
as  good  and  the  teacher  caught  me  asleep  during  class.  I  was  sent  to  the  rosh  yeshiva 
to  explain  what  was  happening  with  me.  I  told  him  the  truth  about  what  I  was  doing 
and  showed  him  my  tom  clothing  of  which  I  had  outgrown.  He  agreed  with  me  that  I 
needed  to  become  a  Torah  Reader,  but  that  I  was  going  overboard  by  staying  up  all 
night.  He  said  that  if  I  continued  that  way  that  not  only  would  my  yeshiva  learning 
suffer,  but  I  would  also  get  sick  and  wouldn't  be  able  to  practice  Torah  reading.  I 
gave  him  my  word  that  I  would  go  to  sleep  every  night  no  later  than  1 1  PM.  I  kept 
my  word  and  found  that  not  only  did  I  improve  in  my  yeshiva  work,  but  I  also  made 
very  good  progress  in  Torah  reading. 

One  month  after  starting  to  practice,  I  asked  the  regular  Torah  Reader  at  the  yeshiva 
to  let  me  read  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  when  a  very  short  passage  is  always  read. 
However,  I  became  very  nervous  and  could  not  see  the  words  in  the  scroll,  and  he  had 
to  take  over.  He  let  me  try  the  following  month.  I  was  nervous  again,  but  this  time  I 
was  able  to  read  until  the  end.  After  that,  I  read  during  the  week  and  he  read  on 
Saturday  mornings. 

At  the  same  time  I  was  getting  better  and  better  at  my  yeshiva  studies.  Twice  a  week 
the  head  of  the  yeshiva  would  teach  a  difficult  subject  to  all  58  students.  It  was  called 
“pilpul”  in  Hebrew.  His  lesson  lasted  about  half  an  hour.  Then  the  students  would  be 
divided  into  3  or  4  groups  and  the  teachers  would  choose  one  student  in  each  group 
who  was  more  knowledgeable  than  the  others,  to  repeat  and  explain  the  lecture  that 
had  just  been  given.  A  teacher  would  listen  in  to  make  sure  the  student  was  doing  it 
correctly.  Beginning  with  the  end  of  January,  I  was  chosen  for  this  task.  It  was  not 
easy,  especially  when  I  hadn't  been  told  in  advance  that  I  would  be  doing  it.  I  did  it 
well  and  for  the  rest  of  the  school  year  (which  ran  from  September  through  July)  I  was 
the  one  who  would  explain  the  lectures  to  those  in  my  age  group. 


Improving  the  Quality  of  My  Life 

In  April,  1937,  about  two  months  after  my  14th  birthday,  I  officially  became  a  public 
Torah  Reader.  I  read  every  Saturday  and  was  paid  one  zloty  for  the  day  which 
combined  with  the  money  I  was  saving  from  food,  I  had  seven  zlotys.  I  bought  a 
jacket  for  six  zlotys.  Each  month  I  went  to  the  store  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  I 
bought  a  new  suit.  I  was  so  proud  of  myself  for  owning  a  new  suit  for  Saturdays  and 
holidays.  At  the  same  time  I  decided  I  had  had  enough  of  sleeping  on  the  bench  in  the 
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balcony.  I  could  afford  the  two  zlotys  a  month  for  a  room  at  a  private  home.  Before 
the  High  Holy  Days  of  1937  I  rented  a  room  and  was  glad  to  leave  the  balcony. 

The  non-resident  students  went  home  from  July  through  September,  until  after  the 
holiday  of  Succoth.  I  had  no  choice  but  to  stay  in  Krynki  during  summer  vacation.  I 
couldn't  afford  to  pay  to  travel  home  to  Sweciany  and  I  needed  the  extra  zlotys  that  I 
would  earn  from  Torah  reading  during  High  Holy  Days.  Of  course,  I  had  to  buy  all 
my  own  food  over  the  summer  since  the  yeshiva  was  officially  closed  and  the  donors 
were  told  not  to  expect  any  students,  but  I  did  not  mind. 


Finding  a  Friend ,  Polishing  My  Skills ,  Losing  My  Friend 

The  only  problem  I  had  was  not  knowing  the  trop  (melody)  that  is  used  especially  for 
High  Holy  Days.  Since  I  had  plenty  of  time  I  decided  to  ask  for  help  from  one  of  the 
old-time  readers  at  a  larger  synagogue.  He  was  glad  to  help  me.  It  did  not  take  me 
long  to  learn  the  trop  and  I  practiced  it  for  hours  until  I  became  fluent  with  it.  After 
that  I  became  very  friendly  with  him  and  he  let  me  borrow  an  important  grammar 
book.  I  learned  the  basic  rules  of  the  Hebrew  language.  A  Torah  scroll  only  has 
consonants,  no  vowels  or  punctuation,  so  a  Torah  Reader  needs  to  know  how  certain 
letters  are  to  be  pronounced  and  what  vowels  to  use.  Instead  of  trying  to  memorize  I 
learned  the  correct  pronunciation  based  upon  the  spelling  of  the  words  in  the  Torah 
scroll.  That  turned  out  to  be  a  tremendous  help  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 

As  I  expected  my  income  from  Torah  reading  during  High  Holy  Days  tripled.  I 
bought  what  I  needed  and  sent  a  few  zlotys  home  to  Sweciany.  School  resumed  after 
Succoth.  I  was  now  in  the  intermediate  group  with  more  difficult  subjects.  I  was 
above  average  again. 

The  Purim  Holiday  was  at  the  end  of  March,  1938,  and  I  was  supposed  to  read  the 
Megillah  of  Esther,  but  again,  it  was  a  trop  which  I  didn't  know.  I  went  to  my  new 
friend  and  he  was  happy  to  be  of  help.  I  started  practicing  it  two  months  before 
Purim.  I  read  the  Megillah,  not  only  in  my  synagogue  but  also  in  about  half  a  dozen 
private  homes.  According  to  Jewish  law  every  Jewish  man  and  woman  is  obligated  to 
read  the  whole  Megillah  from  a  kosher(authentic)  scroll.  This  story  signifies  to  us  that 
tyrants  can  be  defeated;  therefore  Jews  are  fond  of  this  holiday.  Since  not  everyone 
has  a  kosher  scroll  or  is  able  to  read  from  one,  a  reader  is  appointed  to  do  the  reading, 
but  everyone  is  required  to  listen  and  pay  something  to  the  reader.  It  is  then  counted 
as  if  they  had  read  it  themselves.  For  this  reason  the  Megillah  gelt  (money)  was 
substantial  and  enabled  me  to  buy  many  things  I  needed  and  send  even  more  money 
home. 

Purim  is  a  holiday  to  remember  the  great  miracle  that  happened  to  the  Jewish  people 
many  years  ago.  What  we  now  know  to  be  Iran  was  at  that  time  the  Persian  Empire  in 
control  of  127  nations.  King  Ahasuerus  elevated  Haman  to  be  second  in  command 
and  everyone  was  supposed  to  bow  down  to  Haman.  Mordecai,  the  leader  of  the  Jews 
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refused  to  prostrate  himself  for  another  person.  For  Hamen  it  was  not  enough  to  kill 
only  Mordecai.  He  organized  the  annihilation  of  all  the  Jews  in  all  of  127  nations 
controlled  by  the  empire.  However,  before  the  killing  actually  started.  Queen  Esther 
who  happened  to  be  the  adopted  daughter  of  Mordecai,  intervenes  and  the  king  put 
Haman  and  his  ten  sons  on  the  gallows.  The  Megillah,  the  Book  of  Esther,  is  a  very 
long  story  that  tells  in  great  detail  about  how  beautiful,  heroic  Queen  Esther  and 
Mordecai’ s  intelligence  were  able  to  thwart  Haman’ s  plot.  This  story  signifies  to  us 
that  tyrants  can  be  defeated;  therefore  Jews  are  fond  of  this  holiday. 

I  was  15  years  old  and  doing  very  well  for  myself.  I  had  some  money  saved  and 
planned  a  trip  .5  Swieciany  for  the  end  of  the  year,  I  told  Mother  this  in  my  letters  and 
she  sounded  very  happy  and  looked  forward  to  my  arrival.  However,  something 
happened  and  I  did  not  carry  out  my  plans.  My  friend  who  was  a  Torah  Reader  was 
in  his  60's  and  he  became  ill  very  suddenly.  When  I  went  to  visit  him,  he  was  worried 
that  at  the  upcoming  High  Holy  Days  his  congregation  would  be  without  a  Torah 
Reader.  He  made  me  give  him  my  word  that  if  he  could  not  be  there  that  I  would  take 
his  place.  As  it  turned  out  he  died  about  a  month  later.  According  to  Jewish  law  you 
must  keep  a  promise  you  make  to  a  dying  person.  I  wrote  about  this  to  Mother  and 
she  was  very  disappointed  that  I  would  be  unable  to  visit  my  home. 

During  all  this  time,  Mother  and  I  kept  corresponding.  I  kept  asking  Mother  what  her 
illness  was  but  she  only  told  me  it  was  a  "woman’s  sickness."  When  I  went  home  in 
1939,  Chayah  finally  told  me  that  her  uterus  had  fallen.  Mother  couldn't  afford  the 
surgery  to  correct  her  condition. 


Promotions 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  of  that  year  I  was  promoted  again  and  placed 
next  to  the  highest  group.  Most  of  the  students  in  the  new  group  were  6  to  12  months 
older  than  me.  They  resented  my  being  in  their  group  and  would  not  associate  with 
me.  After  a  while,  when  I  was  able  to  explain  the  Talmud  better  than  any  one  of  them, 
they  took  me  in  and  we  all  became  close  friends. 

After  my  friend  the  Torah  Reader  died,  the  head  of  his  synagogue  came  to  the  yeshiva 
looking  for  me.  He  told  me  that  my  friend  had  praised  me  and  asked  them  to  hire  me 
as  their  Torah  Reader.  I  told  the  man  that  I  had  promised  my  friend  that  I  would  take 
his  position  as  their  Torah  Reader.  After  reading  at  my  small  congregation  the 
following  Saturday  I  told  them  to  look  for  another  Torah  Reader  since  I  would  be 
replacing  the  Torah  Reader  who  had  died.  This  was  a  great  promotion  both  in  money 
(the  new  one  paid  two  zlotys  a  Sabbath  instead  of  one)  and  in  prestige  (the  new 
synagogue  was  three  times  the  size  of  the  old  one). 

By  then  the  school  year  was  over  and  almost  all  the  students  from  out  of  town  went 
home.  Only  three  of  us  stayed  in  Krynki.  We  heard  many  stories  about  German  Jews 
running  out  of  Germany  because  of  arrests  and  killings.  It  was  difficult  to  believe  that 


a  government  would  organize  such  brutal  things  until  an  eyewitness  came  to  Krynki 
and  told  of  even  more  shocking  events.  Everyone  became  very  scared. 

This  was  now  my  second  year  reading  Torah.  Since  the  same  Five  Books  of  Moses 
are  read  each  year  it  was  a  repetition  for  me  from  the  previous  year.  I  did  not  have  to 
practice  as  much  because  I  remembered  most  of  it  from  the  year  before.  I  only 
practiced  one  hour  each  night,  even  for  the  High  Holy  Day  parts.  I  had  no  financial 
problems  and  continued  sending  money  home  almost  every  month.  The  teachers  were 
more  than  satisfied  with  my  progress.  I  still  had  to  eat  tegg  at  homes  like  a  beggar, 
but  if  I  paid  for  my  food,  I  would  not  have  the  money  for  lodging,  to  buy  new  clothes 
(which  I  kept  outgrowing,)  or  to  send  home. 


CHAPTER  5:  Returning  Home 


The  Germans  Attacked  Poland 

The  High  Holy  Days  of  1938  went  by  and  school  started.  I  was  now  placed  among 
the  older  and  best  students  in  that  yeshiva,  and,  I  had  no  trouble  adjusting  to  their 
level.  The  months  went  by  and  soon  it  was  February  when  I  became  16.  During  the 
middle  of  1939  a  great  Rabbi  (according  to  one  of  his  books) ,  Chafetz-Chayim, 
passed  away.  During  his  lifetime  he  had  been  known  as  the  world’s  greatest  scholar 
of  Jewish  learning.  The  yeshiva  went  into  great  mourning.  At  the  eulogy,  the  head  of 
the  yeshiva  said  that  “G-d  takes  away  the  most  righteous  person  before  bad  things 
happen  to  the  world.”  That  was  just  three  months  before  the  Germans  attacked 
Poland  which  was  the  end  of  the  Krynki  Yeshiva  as  well  as  every  yeshiva  in  Poland. 

In  August  of  1939  when  I  was  16  V2,  we  could  hear  the  bombardment  of  Bialystok. 

All  nonresidents  returned  to  their  homes  as  they  had  been  ordered  to  do. 

A  1 5  year  old  student  (who  was  from  a  town  near  Swieciany)  and  I  decided  to  walk 
toward  home  together  because  all  public  transportation  was  by  then  mobilized  for  the 
army.  The  only  way  to  go  was  to  walk.  We  took  with  us  only  what  we  could  carry  on 
our  back.  We  wanted  to  get  away  from  the  Germans  and  also  to  be  home  in  a  time 
like  this.  We  tried  to  walk  from  one  city  to  the  next.  We  hoped  there  would  be  public 
transportation  on  the  road. 

We  had  to  walk  through  several  small  villages.  The  poles  in  those  villages  were  not 
friendly,  to  say  the  least.  They  called  out  to  us  ,  “Jews,  go  to  Palestine.”  At  other 
times  they  stopped  us  and  accused  us  of  being  German  spies.  They  searched  us.  This 
was  just  an  excuse  for  them  to  take  our  few  zlotys  and  everything  else  we  had.  We 
were  not  able  to  complain  because  we  were  so  glad  to  get  away  from  them  and  to  be 
alive. 

When  we  came  to  a  town,  we  would  go  to  a  synagogue  to  rest.  Someone  would 
always  take  us  home  to  feed  us  and  many  times  we  would  also  have  a  nice  place  to 
sleep  in  a  home;  however,  most  of  the  time  we  slept  on  a  bench  at  the  synagogue.  We 
were  so  tired  that  we  did  not  care.  We  walked  about  25  to  35  kilometers  a  day  (18  to 
27  miles)  depending  on  the  distance  to  the  next  town  toward  Vilna. 


Meeting  the  Russian  Army 

In  many  towns  there  were  bridges  or  other  military  targets.  German  planes  were 
throwing  bombs.  Private  homes  were  hit.  There  were  no  shelters  in  which  to  hide. 
Alter  five  days  of  walking,  when  we  were  about  half  way  from  our  next  town,  we 
suddenly  noticed  huge  tanks  approaching  us.  We  did  not  know  what  was  happening, 
so  we  just  stopped  until  they  had  past.  When  they  came  close,  we  saw  a  large  army  in 
different  uniforms  than  those  worn  by  the  Poles.  They  stopped  us  and  spoke  in 


Russian  asking  us  to  identify  ourselves  and  our  destination.  I  had  learned  Russian 
when  I  lived  in  Dockshitz  since  it  was  near  the  Russian  border.  I  told  them  who  we 
were  and  where  we  were  going  and  they  continued  on  their  way.  It  took  more  than 
two  hours  for  them  to  pass.  Within  a  week  to  ten  days  of  Germany's  attacking  and 
invading  Poland  from  the  west,  the  Russians  invaded  Poland  from  the  east  as  a  result 
of  the  Molotov  (Russian  Foreign  Minister)  and  Ribentrop  (German  Foreign  Minister) 
pact  of  non  agression. 

When  we  came  to  the  next  town,  we  found  out  that  it  was  occupied  by  the  Russians. 
Public  transportation  had  been  partly  restored.  By  then  we  were  not  far  from  Vilna; 
so,  we  decided  to  take  the  train  (the  only  transportation  available).  We  went  to  the 
head  of  the  Jewish  community  because  we  needed  the  money  to  buy  the  train  tickets. 
After  hearing  our  plight,  he  gave  us  food  and  enough  money  to  get  to  Vilna.  I  was 
familiar  with  this  great  city  since  I  had  spent  four  months  there  earlier  in  my  young  life. 
When  we  got  to  Vilna  we  first  went  to  Mishkeh’s  home,  only  to  find  out  that  he  and 
his  family  were  no  longer  there.  The  few  neighbors  I  asked  said  that  they  did  not 
know  where  they  had  moved.  Then  we  went  to  my  Mother’s  cousin's  home  only  to 
find  out  that  they  were  very  poor.  They  were  so  poor  that  I  did  not  have  enough 
nerve  to  ask  for  money  necessary  for  us  to  continue  our  travel.  We  did  eat  there  and 
then  decided  to  go  to  the  Remalot  Yeshiva  (where  I  had  stayed  during  my  days  in 
Vilna).  We  were  able  to  sleep  in  the  dorms  there  since  many  of  the  out  of  town 
students  had  left 

The  next  day  we  went  to  the  community  council;  after  telling  them  our  destination, 
we  were  told  that  my  colleague  would  be  able  to  go  home  by  train:  however,  the 
Vilna- Swieciany  Rail  had  been  destroyed  by  the  German  bombs.  They  had  no  idea 
when  it  would  be  restored.  There  was  no  other  public  transportation  available.  I  was 
so  anxious  to  get  home  that  I  decided  to  go  to  Glebokeh  where  my  Mother’s  family  (a 
brother  and  2  sisters)  lived.  From  there  I  would  take  the  train  to  Swieciany.  This 
meant  that  I  would  be  going  in  a  half  circle  to  get  there,  but  I  had  no  choice.  They 
gave  us  fare  money.  My  friend  and  I  parted  at  the  train  station  and  we  never  saw  each 
other  again. 

I  boarded  the  train  just  before  dark  and  traveled  all  night.  I  arrived  in  Glebokeh  early 
in  the  morning  and  went  to  my  Uncle  Elyeh’s  home.  My  Uncle  and  Aunt  Basheh  were 
happy  to  see  me  even  though  I  woke  them.  They  had  three  children:  a  son,  Chayim, 
another  son  named  Nachmen  and  a  daughter  named  Malkeh.  Of  course  it  took  a  while 
before  they  recognized  me.  Maishke  did  not  even  recognize  me  right  away  because  he 
hadn’t  seen  me  for  three  years.  (Maishke  and  his  family  had  left  Vilna  a  week  earlier 
and  were  staying  with  my  uncle  until  he  could  find  an  apartment.)  The  reason  they  did 
not  recognize  me  was  because  I  was  now  twice  as  tall  as  I  had  been  and  I  had  a  small 
black  beard.  They  asked  me  many  questions.  I  ate  breakfast,  then  decided  to  visit  my 
aunts  before  leaving  for  Swieciany.  I  first  went  to  visit  Aunt  Shifrah  where  my 
Grandmother  had  been  living  only  to  learn  that  my  Grandmother  Shaineh-Soreh  had 
passed  away  two  years  earlier.  I  visited  a  few  hours  with  each  aunt  and  then  returned 
to  my  uncle’s  house.  My  aunts  also  had  trouble  recognizing  me.  I  was  unable  to  stay 
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long  in  Gleboke,  because  I  wanted  to  get  to  Swieciany.  The  train  to  Swieciany  was 
leaving  that  evening. 


My  Mother’s  Family 

My  maternal  Grandparents’  names  were  Nachman  and  Shaineh-Soreh.  They  had  four 
children,  a  son  Elyeh,  and  three  daughters,  Gnesheh,  my  mother  and  the  oldest ,  Shifra 
and  Leah.  After  Grandfather’s  death,  everyone  of  his  children  named  a  son  Nachman  . 

I  ate  lunch  at  Elyeh’s  house.  Maishkeh’s  son,  Hirshul  was  then  3  V2  years  old.  After 
lunch,  Maishkeh  ,  Hirshul  and  I  went  for  a  walk.  Once  again  he  tried  to  talk  me  out  of 
my  religion  which  he  called  my  “stupid  fantasy”,  but  to  no  avail.  I  was  stubborn. 
Maishkeh  was  a  “big  shot”  because  he  was  a  communist.  They  had  made  him  a 
manager  of  something.  At  this  time  there  was  a  food  shortage  and  thanks  to  him  the 
family  had  plenty  of  food.  That  evening  Maishke  took  me  to  the  station  and  that  was 
the  last  time  I  saw  him.  Before  I  left  I  was  given  a  package  of  food  to  take  home.  It 
contained  the  type  of  food  that  was  very  expensive  on  the  black  market  which  was  the 
only  place  to  find  it. 


Seeing  My  Family  in  Swieciany 

I  arrived  in  Sweniany  again  very  early  in  the  morning  when  it  was  still  dark.  Because  I 
had  that  expensive  food  package,  I  was  afraid  to  walk  to  Mother’s  home  in  the  dark; 
therefore,  I  waited  for  daylight  before  going  home.  It  was  only  a  20  minute  walk  to 
the  house,  but  it  took  me  longer  because  they  no  longer  resided  in  the  same  home  or 
on  the  same  street  as  they  had  3  V2  years  earlier.  They  were  all  sleeping  when  I 
knocked  on  the  door.  When  my  father  opened  the  door,  I  saw  a  thin,  small  man 
with  a  beard  that  was  now  white  instead  of  gray.  He  asked  me  who  I  was  and  what  I 
wanted.  I  told  him  that  I  had  regards  from  his  son,  Nachman.  As  soon  as  I  mentioned 
Nachman,  my  mother  came  running  out  and  enthusiastically  invited  me  inside.  In  her 
excitement,  she  rattled  off  many  questions  without  even  waiting  for  an  answer. 

’’Where  is  he?  How  do  you  know  him?  When  did  you  last  see  him  ?” 

I  was  afraid  to  tell  her  that  I  was  Nachman.  She  was  prone  to  fainting  from 
excitement  and  I  was  fearful  that  she  would  faint,  so  I  thought  I  would  somehow 
break  the  news  to  her  slowly.  In  my  struggle  to  avoid  the  obvious,  I  became  very 
nervous  myself  and  as  I  began  to  answer  her  questions  I  started  to  stutter.  (Whenever 
I  am  excited,  nervous,  or  not  sure  of  what  to  say,  I  stutter.)  My  sister,  Chaykeh,  who 
had  been  in  bed  listening  to  all  of  the  commotion,  started  screaming.  “HE  IS 
NACHMAN!”  Mother  immediately  fainted!  Chaykeh  got  up,  got  some  water  and 
sprinkled  Mother’s  face  with  it  When  my  Mother  opened  her  eyes,  I  told  her  that  if 
she  didn’t  calm  down,  I  would  leave.  I  was  afraid  that  she  would  faint  again.  From 
her  position  on  the  floor  she  grabbed  my  clothes  to  stop  me  from  leaving. 
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My  19  year  old  sister,  Chaykeh  had  become  a  beautiful  young  lady.  The  family  lived 
in  a  one  room  house.  The  living  room,  kitchen  and  bed  rooms  were  all  a  part  of  this 
one  medium  sized  room  where  three  people  lived.  Now,  they  would  have  to  make 
room  for  a  fourth  person.  My  mother  explained  that  the  former  house  had  become  too 
expensive  to  keep  and  since  she  was  no  longer  teaching,  this  one  room  was  enough. 
Father  went  to  shull  for  morning  service.  I  had  wanted  to  go  also,  but  Mother  would 
not  let  me  out  of  her  sight.  I  did  not  want  to  upset  her  so  I  said  morning  prayers  at 
home.  Mother  could  not  get  over  how  much  I  had  grown  in  the  3  !4  years  since  she 
had  seen  me.  My  mother’s  age  and  poor  health  was  revealed  by  her  gray  hair,  thin 
statue,  pale  skin  and  difficulty  walking.  When  I  inquired  about  her  health,  she 
dismissed  it  and  began  to  ask  me  about  my  experiences.  When  Father  returned,  we 
had  breakfast.  Everyone  was  delighted  to  have  the  goodies  from  the  package  that 
Mishkeh  had  sent. 


CHAPTER  6:  Living  in  Swieciany 

Reunion  with  Rabbi  Farfel 

In  the  afternoon  of  my  first  day  back  in  Swieciany  I  decided  to  visit  my  old  friend, 
Rabbi  Peisach  Farfel,  the  rosh  yeshiva  of  the  Swieciany  Yeshiva.  My  mother  tried,  in 
vain,  to  persuade  me  not  to  go.  Rabbi  was  amazed  at  the  change  in  my  physical 
appearance.  I  brought  him  up  to  date  about  my  studies  in  both  Talmud  and  Torah 
reading.  (He  knew  a  little  from  my  letters,  but  not  all  of  the  details.)  At  his 
suggestion  we  set  up  a  daily  schedule  in  which  to  study  Talmud  together.  ’ 

Rabbi  Farfel  told  me  that  since  the  war  broke  out,  and  especially  because  of  Russian 
occupation,  the  local  yeshiva  was  no  longer  in  existence.  Everyone  went  home, 
including  the  teachers.  He  and  his  family  decided  to  stay  in  Swieciany  because  they 
had  no  particular  place  to  go.  I  later  found  out  that  there  was  another  reason  for  him 
to  remain  in  Swieciany. 

The  Germans  occupied  the  western  half  of  Poland  in  the  beginning  of  September,  1939. 
The  Soviet  army  occupied  the  eastern  half  beginning  Sept.  17th,  1939.  At  that  time 
there  was  a  rumor  that  Vilna  and  it’s  region  would  be  given  to  Lithuania.  Immediately 
most  of  the  yeshiva  students,  teachers  and  rabbis  closed  their  institutions  and  moved 
to  Vilna  and  to  other  nearby  cities  including  Swieciany.  They  did  not  know  exactly 
where  the  new  borders  would  be.  Toward  the  end  of  September  Swieciany  became 
saturated  with  many  refugees.  About  two  weeks  after  the  occupation,  the  rumor 
became  a  reality,  but  for  strategic  reasons,  Swieciany  remained  under  Soviet  rule. 
The  chief  rabbi  of  Swieciany,  Rabbi  Moisheh  Leib  Lusky  and  his  family  managed  to 
get  across  to  Lithuania  only  two  days  before  it’s  closing.  By  the  end  of  1939,  over 
2000  yeshiva  students  were  in  Vilna  as  refugees.  They  were  welcomed  by  the  Vilna 
Jewish  Community  with  open  arms. 

Swieciany  was  located  about  three  kilometers  from  the  new  Lithuanian  border  and 
since  the  yeshivas  could  not  function  under  the  Soviet  occupation  all  of  them 
including  the  big  Bialystok  Yeshiva  reorganized  in  Vilna,  Lithuania.  Most  of  the 
students  from  Bialystok  needed  a  way  to  get  across  the  border  to  Vilna.  The  best 
way  to  sneak  over  the  border  was  through  Swieciany.  Since  Rabbi  Farfel  was  a 
resident,  he  had  connections  in  securing  guides  to  lead  students  across  the  border.. 

Among  the  yeshiva  students  were  many  of  the  previous  Bialystok  students  or  students 
and  teachers  from  its  affiliates.  They  came  through  Swieciany  on  their  way  to 
Lithuania  to  reestablish  themselves  in  Vilna.  It  was  much  easier  and  much  faster  to 
cross  the  border  with  a  paid  guide  than  to  apply  for  a  permit  and  wait  an  indefinite 
period.  Crossing  with  a  guide  was  also  less  risky  of  being  arrested  for  wanting  to 
leave  ‘"the  paradise”  known  as  the  Soviet  Union.  Rabbi  Farfel  was  a  very  friendly 
person,  had  gotten  to  know  many  people  during  his  five  years  in  Swieciany  and  many 
were  dedicated  to  his  cause.  His  friends,  the  Bailystok  Yeshiva  students,  came  to 


Swieciany  seeking  his  help  in  crossing  the  border.  He,  in  turn,  enlisted  his  loyal  friends 
who  knew  some  nice  gentiles  who  would  be  willing  to  act  as  guides.  These  people 
resided  in  an  area  near  the  border  and  had  knowledge  of  the  border  guards  and  their 
location. 

I  stayed  in  Swieciany  until  December  of  that  year.  Every  week  from  September  (when 
Hitler  had  invaded  part  of  Poland)  on,  between  5  and  15  students  would  come  and  get 
across  the  border.  They  also  went  in  groups  of  three  to  five.  The  crossing  was  done 
only  at  night,  preferably  when  there  was  no  moon.  I  know  all  of  this  because  about  a 
week  after  my  arrival  in  Swieciany,  when  I  met  Rabbi  Farfel  for  our  scheduled  study 
session,  I  found  three  yeshiva  students  from  Bialystok  at  this  house.  I  was  then  told  all 
about  what  was  going  on.  Of  course  I  had  to  promise  not  to  tell  anyone  including  my 
family. 

Sometime  later  my  help  was  enlisted,  and  I  became  part  of  this  operation.  My  job 
was  to  await  the  students’  arrival  at  the  station  to  take  them  to  the  pre  arranged  places 
to  stay  and  to  supply  them  with  food  until  they  made  the  crossing.  I  told  my  family 
that  I  was  studying  with  Rabbi  Farfel. 


Anti-Semitism ,  Food,  Medical  Problems,  The  Kindness  of  Rabbi  Farfel 

Every  day  life  in  the  community  continued,  but  the  atmosphere  was  very  different  than 
the  pre  war  atmosphere.  The  Jews  were  jittery  and  scared,  not  knowing  what  the  near 
future  would  hold.  For  the  time  being  they  were  glad  that  the  Russians  came  instead 
of  the  Germans,  but  they  were  very  worried  that  if  or  when  the  Russians  left,  the  local 
gentile  population  would  take  revenge  against  the  Jews.  Many  Jews  became 
communists  (like  my  brother,  Maishkeh)  out  of  frustration  because  the  Poles 
discriminated  against  the  Jews.  These  Jewish  communists  became  community 
officials  and  were  placed  in  charge  of  almost  all  of  the  important  places.  They  in  turn, 
gave  other  Jews  official  positions.  Whatever  the  Poles  needed,  they  had  to  address  a 
Jew  for  assistance.  The  Poles  hated  Jews  before  the  war;  so  at  this  time,  their  hatred 
had  multiplied. 

When  the  Soviet  army  occupied  Swieciany,  they  confiscated  every  store  or  factory, 
made  the  owners  an  employee  and  placed  a  communist  as  the  manager.  All  the 
products  from  factories  or  stores  was  bought  quickly  and  since  the  products  were  not 
replaced,  all  store  shelves  were  empty  within  a  few  weeks  after  the  occupation.  A  few 
other  stores  were  opened,  but  had  a  limited  amount  to  sell;  therefore,  huge  lines 
developed  to  buy  bread  or  other  things  people  needed. 

The  people  in  Poland  had  to  stand  in  line  for  many  important  necessities.  We  had  to 
stand  in  line  for  an  hour  or  more  for  bread,  milk,  sugar,  and  even  clothes.  My  mother 
had  written  to  me  back  in  1937  that  they  were  being  supported  with  food  from  the 
community.  Food  became  scarce  under  the  Russian  occupation  and  the  community 
had  very  little  food  to  supply  us.  The  situation  was  getting  worse.  There  were  close 
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to  1 000  Jews  in  Swieciany  and  most  everyone  knew  each  other.  Since  the  communists 
were  now  in  charge,  they  knew  that  I  was  religious  and  there  was  no  way  that  I  could 
get  a  job.  I  performed  Torah  reading  at  the  shull,  but  they  could  not  pay  me.  The 
shull  had  no  money.  Chaykeh  (now  19  years  old)  went  to  work  .  From  her  meager 
income,  we  managed  to  survive.  It  was  getting  cold  and  standing  in  the  bread  line  was 
difficult.  I  would  stay  for  half  an  hour;  Father  would  replace  me  for  a  half  hour  so  I 
could  go  someplace  to  get  warm.  Later  I  would  return  and  Father  would  go  home. 

Mother  stayed  home  mostly.  She  had  trouble  walking  because  of  her  illness.  I  kept 
asking  her  to  tell  me  about  her  illness;  however,  all  she  would  say  was  that  it  was  a 
woman’s  illness.  Chaykeh  told  me  that  Mother’s  uterus  had  dropped  and  that  she  had 
needed  surgery  for  a  long  time.  There  was  no  money  for  surgery,  so  she  had  been 
suffering  continuously. 

Father  was  77  years  old  and  had  never  been  sick  a  day  in  his  life.  I  remember  when 
Chaykeh  or  I  complained  of  a  toothache,  he  asked,  “How  could  a  bone  hurt?”  He  had 
all  of  his  teeth  and  had  never  had  a  toothache.  The  only  time  he  had  been  in  a  hospital 
was  during  one  of  the  Dokzsyce  Pogroms.  Father  had  been  walking  in  a  street  when 
he  was  attacked  by  three  hooligans  who  opened  up  the  top  of  his  head  with  an  ax. 
That  was  when  Maishkeh  rescued  him  and  had  to  runaway  afterwards. 

In  November  frost  and  snow  were  a  daily  occurrence.  I  had  left  my  wolikes  and 
galoshes  boots  in  Krynki.  My  winter  coat  had  been  taken  away  from  me  on  the  road 
and  I  had  no  funds  with  which  to  replace  them.  They  would  have  been  very  expensive 
and  difficult  to  find.  Rabbi  Farfel  noticed  that  I  always  came  to  his  home  without  a 
coat.  When  I  explained  to  him  what  had  happened,  he  told  me  that  by  the  following 
day  I  would  have  wolikes,  galoshes  and  a  coat. 

I  asked,  “Can  you  perform  miracles?” 

He  answered,  “Let  us  wait  and  see.”  When  I  came  to  study  the  next  day,  there  were 
wolikes,  galoshes  and  a  coat!  The  coat  was  not  new,  but  it  was  warm  and  it  fit  me 
well.  When  I  went  home  that  day,  my  mother  was  so  happy,  so  overjoyed  that  she 
could  not  find  enough  good  words  and  blessings  for  Rabbi  Farfel.  No  one  knew  how 
he  was  able  to  accomplish  it;  however,  he  eventually  explained  this  accomplishment . 

I  became  very  close  to  Rabbi  Farfel;  it  was  almost  like  a  father-son  relationship.  We 
were  deeply  into  our  Talmudic  studies.  I  was  discovering  new  ideas  and  meanings  at 
each  session.  I  was  looking  forward  to  each  day  and  from  one  day  to  the  next.  Many 
times  after  our  study  session,  we  would  sit  and  just  talk.  At  one  of  these  talks,  he 
asked  me  to  tell  him  how  my  family  was  getting  along.  He  asked  about  everyone’s 
health  and  about  how  we  were  managing  to  get  food.  I  told  him  about  Chaikeh’s  job 
and  Mother’s  illness.  I  explained  that  Mother  and  Father  ate  very  little  so  there  would 
be  enough  for  Chaikeh  and  myself.  Pleading  with  them  to  eat  more  did  not  help  and 
we  just  didn’t  have  enough  food.  In  addition  to  the  food  situation,  our  one  room 
house  was  very  cold  because  we  didn’t  have  enough  funds  to  buy  wood. 
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we  just  didn’t  have  enough  food.  In  addition  to  the  food  situation,  our  one  room 
house  was  very  cold  because  we  didn’t  have  enough  funds  to  buy  wood. 

Rabbi  listened  very  carefully  and  then  he  said,  “From  now  on  you  are  going  to  eat  all 
of  your  meals  at  my  home  .  This  will  help  everyone.  You  will  have  enough  to  eat  and 
your  family  will  have  one  less  mouth  to  feed.” 

I  said,  “No,  I  don’t  want  to  take  away  your  food.” 

He  told  me  that  he  had  been  getting  plenty  of  food.  During  the  last  5  years  since  he 
had  arrived  in  Swieciany,  he  developed  a  lot  of  sincere  and  dedicated  friends.  Many  of 
these  friends  had  family  members  who  were  either  in  charge  of,  or  were  working  in 
places  distributing  all  kinds  of  food.  These  friends  were  supplying  him  with  more  than 
enough  food  for  his  family.  He  added,  “Not  only  will  there  be  enough  food  for  you  to 
eat  with  us,  we  will  give  you  some  food  for  you  to  take  home  to  your  family  each 
day.” 

I  was  overwhelmed  with  gratitude.  I  asked,  “Are  you  sure  that  you  will  be  able  to  do 
this?” 

He  replied,  “Absolutely.” 

I  inquired,  “  Please  tell  me  how  you  were  able  to  get  the  warm  clothes  for  me 
yesterday.” 

He  said,  “  I  told  some  of  my  friends  about  you  and  they  had  connections  who  were 
able  to  come  up  with  the  clothes.”  I  felt  tremendous  admiration  and  respect  for  this 
charitable  man. 

I  brought  the  first  of  Rabbi  Farfel’s  food  packages  home  that  evening  and  I  told 
Mother  about  the  Rabbi’s  generous  offer.  I  did  not  tell  how  the  Rabbi  was  getting  the 
food.  Mother  could  not  believe  what  she  had  heard.  She  said,  “If  this  actually 
happens,  not  only  will  we  no  longer  be  hungry,  we  will  be  able  to  buy  some  wood  to 
heat  this  room.  We  will  be  able  to  buy  wood  because  we  won’t  need  to  spend  as  much 
money  on  food.”  The  room  was  heated  by  a  metal  stove  which  was  fired  with  wood. 
We  also  cooked  on  the  stove. 


My  Daily  Routine,  The  Jewish  Community 

Life  improved  considerably.  Every  morning  I  went  to  shull  with  my  father,  then  to 
breakfast  with  Rabbi  Farfel.  After  breakfast,  we  studied  for  two  hours.  If  we 
expected  arrivals,  I  would  go  to  the  train  station,  otherwise  I  went  home  and  spent  an 
hour  or  two  with  Mother.  She  appreciated  every  minute  that  I  spent  with  her.  She 
stopped  complaining  or  objecting  to  the  amount  of  time  that  I  spent  with  the  Rabbi.  I 
felt  free  to  come  and  go.  The  fact  is  that  during  November  we  had  our  hands  full  with 
about  12  to  15  arrivals  each  week,  which  meant  that  I  was  very  busy  every  day.  I  was 
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I  would  take  food  with  me,  or  I  would  skip  lunch.  Some  days  I  would  not  be  able  to 
return  home  all  day 

I  always  slept  at  home  at  night.  I  wanted  Mother  to  have  the  satisfaction  that  at  least 
she  had  me  with  her  at  night.  Mother  and  Father  slept  in  a  bed,  Chaykeh  slept  on  a 
bench,  I  slept  on  two  large  boards  placed  on  top  of  two  wooden  horses  set  in  the 
center  of  our  one  room  home.  In  the  morning  it  was  taken  apart  and  put  away  outside 
in  the  storage  area. 

The  Jewish  population  organized  their  own  communities  before  the  occupation.  The 
people  chose  three  to  five  people  to  serve  as  community  chairmen.  In  a  larger  city 
more  were  appointed,  but  always  an  uneven  number  so  that  there  would  always  be  a 
majority  to  make  decisions.  This  group  elected  one  of  their  own  to  act  as  the  head. 
This  group  of  chairmen  actually  organized  the  Jewish  community,  paying  the  rabbi 
and  the  shochet  their  salaries.  A  shochet  was  a  person  who  slaughtered  kosher  cows 
and  chickens.  His  qualifications  were  to  be  very  knowledgeable  in  the  laws  of 
Kashrut,  to  be  able  to  sharpen  the  chalef  (the  killing  knife)  to  a  point  that  the  cow  or 
chicken  would  not  feel  any  pain  for  as  long  as  they  were  alive.  The  rabbi  randomly 
checked  the  shochet’ s  knife. 

The  group  of  chairmen  made  sure  the  poor  people  of  the  city  did  not  starve.  The 
rabbi  of  each  city  was  not  only  the  spiritual  leader,  he  was  also  the  judge  and  jury  in 
any  dispute  between  Jews.  His  judgement  was  final,  regardless  of  the  amount 
involved,  2  zlotys  or  22  million  zlotys.  If  one  would  appeal,  it  would  be  to  another 
rabbi  in  a  larger  city  who  usually  would  be  a  greater  scholar  with  greater  authority. 
The  only  time  a  dispute  would  go  to  a  civil  court  was  if  the  dispute  was  between  a  Jew 
and  a  non  Jew. 

When  the  Soviet  occupation  began,  the  heads  of  the  Swieciany  community  disbanded 
for  fear  of  being  arrested  by  the  communists  who  were  in  power..  That  meant  there 
was  no  salary  for  the  town  rabbi  or  shochet,  and  there  was  no  food  for  the  city  poor  of 
which  my  family  was  included.  The  shochet  was  able  to  find  income  because  the  Jews 
still  wanted  to  eat  kosher  food.  Each  person  paid  him  to  kill  his  chicken  or  the  kosher 
butcher  paid  him  to  kill  his  cow.  Kosher  meat  became  very  expensive.  During  the  few 
months  I  was  home,  we  never  had  any  meat.  I  ate  meat  only  a  few  times  at  Rabbi 
Farfel’s  home. 

By  the  time  Chanukah  came  the  weather  was  very  cold  and  snowy.  It  became  too 
difficult  for  father  to  go  outside  even  to  go  to  shull  for  the  morning  prayers;  he  prayed 
at  home.  He  could  no  longer  replace  me  in  the  bread  line,  but  now  I  was  wearing 
wolikes,  galoshes  and  a  warm  coat  so  I  did  not  mind. 
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CHAPTER  7:  A  Miracle  Happens 


Leaving  Swieciany 

At  about  the  middle  of  December,  Rabbi  Farfel  told  me  that  since  we  had  only  one  or 
two  arrivals  a  week,  it  would  be  a  good  time  for  me  to  cross  the  border  and  go  to  the 
yeshiva  in  Vilna.  When  I  told  him  that  Mother  was  watching  me  and  that  I  would  not 
be  able  to  take  any  of  my  clothes  with  me,  he  suggested  that  on  the  morning  of  my 
departure  I  should  put  on  double  of  everything.  “If  anyone  ask  you  why  you  are 
wearing  two  underpants,  two  undershirts,  two  shirts,  you  should  tell  them  it  is  because 
it  is  so  cold.” 

We  waited  a  few  days,  and  when  two  students  arrived,  I  was  told  to  go  with  them. 
That  morning  I  got  dressed  as  I  had  been  told.  Chaykeh  noticed  what  I  was  doing. 
She  said,  “Are  you  crazy?  Why  are  you  putting  on  so  many  clothes?” 

Mother  heard  this  and  she  said,  “He  is  going  away  again.” 

I  tried  to  assure  her  that  her  suspicion  was  wrong.  “I’m  only  dressing  like  this  because 
it  is  so  cold  outside.  Look  at  the  frost  on  the  window.”  That  morning  she  would  not 
let  me  take  my  tefillin  that  I  use  to  put  on  for  the  morning  service.  She  said  that  since 
the  tefillin  was  very  important  to  me,  then  as  long  as  she  had  them,  I  would  not  leave. 

At  breakfast  I  told  Rabbi  Farfel  that  I  had  to  borrow  a  set  of  tefillin  to  pray  because 
my  mother  was  holding  my  tefillin  hostage  in  order  to  prevent  me  from  leaving.  Rabbi 
said,  “If  you  stay  here,  you  could  have  1 0  sets  of  tefillin  and  eventually  you  will  stop 
using  them,  but  if  you  go,  you  will  always  be  able  to  get  another  set.”  I  decided  to  go 
home  and  spend  my  last  day  with  my  parents.  We  prearranged  to  meet  at  8:00  PM.  I 
went  home  and  told  my  mother  that  Rabbi  Farfel  was  too  busy  to  study  during  the  day 
and  that  we  would  study  after  dinner.  She  was  still  suspicious.  She  did  not  say 
anything,  but  my  tefillin  remained  hidden. 

At  8:00  I  went  to  the  Rabbi’s  home  and  two  students  were  there.  The  guide  came 
about  8:20  and  we  started  our  journey.  The  guide  told  us  to  stay  about  half  a  block 
from  each  other.  He  walked  ahead  and  we  followed  .  That  night  was  very  cloudy,  but 
the  snow  was  about  a  foot  deep  with  a  hard  crust  on  the  top  so  that  there  was  a  loud 
crunch  with  every  step  we  took.  We  were  afraid  that  the  guards  would  hear  us  and 
arrest  us.  The  guide  waited  for  us  near  a  bam,  then  instructed  us  to  walk  very  lightly 
and  to  make  the  minimum  noise.  From  there  we  walked  in  pairs.  I  walked  with  the 
guide  about  two  blocks  ahead  of  the  others.  The  guide  told  me  that  the  border  was 
just  a  little  ways  ahead  and  that  I  should  walk  very  quietly.  Just  then  I  noticed  that  I 
did  not  have  a  galoshe  on  one  foot.  I  showed  it  to  the  guide,  but  he  forbade  me  to  go 
back  to  look  for  it  in  the  snow.  We  continued  walking. 
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After  coming  over  on  the  Lithuanian  side,  there  was  a  small  forest  where  we  were  able 
to  rest.  Afterwards  we  continued  on  our  way  7  or  8  kilometers  to  the  next  town  ,  but 
we  had  to  walk  through  the  fields  in  the  deep  snow,  for  fear  of  Lithuanian  guards  or 
police,  who  might  be  on  the  road.  We  finally  got  to  the  edge  of  the  town.  It  was  still 
dark,  about  3  or  4  AM.  We  stopped  near  some  shelter.  The  guide  had  a  paper  on 
which  each  of  us  had  to  write  a  certain  code  name.  Mine  was  Torah  Reader  (in 
Hebrew)  The  others  had  their  own  code  names.  The  system  was  that  the  guide  was 
paid  half  before  he  took  people  across  the  border.  He  was  paid  the  other  half,  when 
he  came  back  with  the  proper  codes  for  each  person  he  had  guided.  This  was  used  as 
a  safety  measure.  Before  the  guide  left,  he  told  us  where  to  go  to  find  the  synagogue. 


The  Train  to  Vilna 

We  found  the  synagogue,  but  we  had  to  wait  outside  in  the  cold  until  6:30  AM  when 
someone  came  to  open  the  doors.  After  the  morning  service,  the  rabbi  took  us  aside 
to  ask  us  who  we  were.  Then  he  arranged  for  a  place  for  us  to  eat.  We  found  out  that 
the  next  train  to  Vilna  would  be  sometime  in  the  afternoon.  We  were  told  that  it  was 
better  for  us  not  to  walk  around  outside.  Some  gentiles  might  see  us  and  report  to  the 
police.  After  lunch  we  went  to  the  train  station.  Someone  bought  our  tickets  and 
told  us  that  it  would  be  safer  for  each  one  of  us  to  take  a  different  car.  We  did  so  and 
I  was  sitting  comfortably  when  the  train  started  to  move. 

The  conductor  came  and  stamped  my  ticket,  but  a  few  minutes  later  a  policeman  came 
and  asked  for  my  identification  papers.  I  started  to  panic.  I  didn’t  know  what  to  do.  I 
had  none.  I  told  him  that  I  had  forgotten  to  take  them  with  me.  He  looked  at  my  feet, 
at  the  missing  galoshe  and  said,  “I  bet  you  came  from  across  the  border.”  I  was  sure 
at  that  moment  that  I  would  be  arrested,  go  to  prison  or  get  sent  back  to  Swieciany. 


There  was  a  Miracle! 

A  Jewish  man,  traveling  with  his  family,  who  was  sitting  nearby,  got  up  and  spoke  to 
the  policeman  in  Lituvanian,  “He  is  our  nephew.  He  fives  on  a  street  right  here  in  this 
town.  If  you  want  we  will  sign  a  paper  that  will  guarantee  that  we  are  telling  the 
truth.”  The  policeman  apologized  and  left.  I  could  not  believe  that  complete  strangers 
would  place  themselves  at  risk  in  order  to  help  me. 

This  miraculous  couple  then  asked  me  in  Yiddish  where  I  was  from  and  where  I  was 
going.  I  explained  my  situation  and  they  understood  why  I  was  wearing  only  one 
galoshe.  They  gave  me  a  sandwich  assuring  me  that  it  was  kosher.  When  I  finished, 
they  asked  if  I  had  someone  in  Vilna  who  would  be  able  to  buy  some  galoshes  for  me. 
I  told  them  that  I  didn’t.  The  man  then  gave  me  some  Lituvanian  money  to  buy  myself 
galoshes.  I  refused  to  take  it,  telling  them  “You  have  done  more  than  enough  for  me;” 
but  he  insisted  and  I  took  the  money. 
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Later  he  asked  if  I  had  a  place  to  stay  in  Vilna,  I  explained  that  I  was  actually  going 
to  the  Bialystok  Yeshiva  which  was  relocating  in  Vilna.  The  lady  said,  “In  Vilna,  we 
are  hiring  a  droshkeh  (  horse  and  buggy).  You  will  go  with  us  and  we  will  try  to  find 
where  the  yeshiva  is  located.” 

I  said,  “It  is  so  nice  of  you  to  do  all  of  this.”  I  felt  overwhelmed  by  their  generosity. 

When  we  had  arrived  at  the  Vilna  train  station,  I  was  very  relieved  to  see  the  other 
two  students  who  crossed  the  border  with  me.  After  we  had  all  arrived  in  the 
synagogue  that  housed  the  yeshiva,  I  asked  them  if  they  had  any  trouble  from  a 
policeman  on  the  train.  They  had  not  seen  a  policeman.  I  told  them  what  had 
happened  to  me. 

In  Vilna,  none  of  the  yeshivas  ,  including  the  Bialystok  Yeshiva,  had  their  own  building 
or  kitchen;  classes  were  held  in  many  different  synagogues.  Food  was  brought  in  or 
the  students  received  money  and  ate  at  one  of  the  kosher  restaurants.  We  slept  at 
private  homes  because  the  Jews  in  Vilna  were  charitable  and  were  happy  to  share  their 
homes  with  the  refugees,  especially  if  the  refugee  happened  to  be  a  yeshiva  student. 
The  yeshiva  had  three  committees,  one  to  find  houses  for  newcomers,  two  to  raise 
money  for  expenses  and  three  to  find  ways  for  immigration.  I  was  assigned  to  a  place 
to  sleep  and  given  some  money  for  food.  I  saw  many  students  whom  I  had  helped 
cross  the  border  just  a  few  months  before  in  Swieciany.  They  were  happy  to  see  me 
and  tried  their  best  to  help  me  get  adjusted  to  the  new  life.  On  my  second  day  in  Vilna 
I  went  to  a  store  and  bought  a  new  pair  of  galoshes. 


Letters  to  Swieciany 

I  did  miss  my  family  in  Swieciany..  About  three  days  after  my  arrival  I  wrote  two 
letters:  one  to  my  family  and  the  other  to  Rabbi  Farfel.  About  two  weeks  later  I 
received  a  reply  from  Rabbi  Farfel  in  which  he  sounded  happy  that  I  was  safe  in  Vilna. 
About  two  weeks  later,  I  received  a  reply  from  Mother  in  which  she  sounded  very 
disappointed  in  me  for  running  away  again,  especially  for  leaving  them  at  such  a  time. 
She  then  added  that  she  was  happy  for  me  to  find  people  who  took  me  in  and  made  me 
a  part  of  their  own  family.  She  then  told  me  that  on  the  night  I  had  left  she  made 
Father  and  Chaykeh  go  looking  for  me  ,  first  to  Rabbi  Farfel’ s,  then  to  the  border 
where  they  were  caught  and  arrested.  They  spent  that  night  in  jail;  however,  she  did 
not  know  what  had  happened  to  them,  until  they  were  released  about  noon  the  next 
day. 

After  reading  that  letter,  I  felt  very  bad  for  causing  so  much  pain  for  my  dearest 
family.  I  imagined  myself  in  Mother’s  place.  Her  youngest  son,  whom  she  loved  more 
than  anyone,  had  gone  and  then  her  daughter  and  husband  on  whom  she  was  totally 
dependent,  disappeared.  She  did  not  know  if  they  were  alive  or  dead.  She  was  by 
herself,  sick  and  unable  to  do  anything.  How  desperate  she  must  have  felt  all  because 
of  me.  I  felt  guilty  for  going  away  and  causing  all  of  this,  but  I  couldn’t  change  what 
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had  happened.  (Little  did  I  know  then,  that  my  going  away  from  home  saved  my  life 
because  if  I  had  stayed  at  home,  I  would  have  been  killed  by  the  Germans  In  1941 .)  It 
took  me  a  long  time  to  get  over  that  guilt. 

Since  our  stay  in  Vilna  was  temporary,  the  yeshiva  was  not  properly  organized.  The 
students  studied  at  their  own  pace  and  on  their  own  schedule.  Beginning  with  1940, 
the  Russians  sealed  the  borders  with  Lithuania,  those  yeshiva  students  who  were  still 
living  under  Soviet  rule  had  great  difficulties  getting  across  the  border.  Many  were 
arrested  and  very  few  got  across  to  Vilna.  In  Jan,  1940,  a  month  after  my  arrival,  the 
Lithuanian  government  ordered  refugees  who  had  come  to  Vilna  after  it  had  been 
annexed,  to  leave  the  city.  Over  2000  yeshiva  students,  their  Rabbi’s  with  their 
families,  and  15  to  20  thousand  other  refugees  had  fled  to  Vilna  between  Sept,  1939 
and  Jan.,  1940.  All  of  the  yeshivas  had  to  relocate  in  many  cities  throughout 
Lithuania;  therefore,  a  great  assembly  was  held  of  all  the  yeshiva  heads  to  determine 
the  locations.  The  Bialystok  yeshiva  planned  to  move  to  Birzai. 


The  Birzai  Yeshiva 

Birzai  was  a  small  town,  only  about  600  or  700  Jewish  families.  There  were  three 
synagogues.  The  yeshiva  with  about  300  students  took  over  all  three  shulls  with  about 
100  students  in  each.  The  students  were  divided  in  three  groups  according  to  their  age 
and  knowledge  in  the  Talmud.  Since  I  was  not  yet  17, 1  was  assigned  to  the  youngest 
group.  When  it  came  time  for  services,  the  town  ‘s  people  would  take  over  and  be  in 
charge  of  it.  The  students  would  join  in.  For  the  rest  of  the  day,  the  students  had  the 
building  for  themselves.  We  slept  and  ate  at  private  homes.  The  Jews  in  Birzai  were 
very  generous  and  did  not  mind  having  one  or  even  three  students  in  their  home  to 
room  and  board  for  free.  When  the  three  of  us  arrived,  each  one  was  taken  to  a  private 
home,  given  food  and  a  place  to  sleep. 

I  was  taken  to  the  home  of  a  nice  middle  aged  couple  with  two  sons,  8  and  10  and  a  5 
year  old  daughter.  There  was  already  one  yeshiva  student  staying  with  them.  They 
placed  me  in  his  room.  Right  from  the  start  they  made  me  feel  like  I  was  in  my  own 
home.  For  me,  eating  at  someone  else’s  home  was  not  new.  I  spent  two  years  in 
Krynki  doing  it  ;  however,  here  was  different.  The  people  were  extra  nice;  there  was 
another  student  with  me,  but  best  of  all  I  slept  and  had  all  of  my  meals  there,  not  like 
in  Krynki  when  I  ate  at  a  different  home  every  day.  Also  I  was  no  longer  a  13  year  old 
kid. 

In  the  morning  we  went  for  services,  then  came  back  for  breakfast.  Then  we  went  to 
be  assigned  a  partner  with  whom  to  study.  My  roommate  told  me  that  everyone 
studies  with  a  partner.  The  partner  who  was  introduced  to  me  was  “Simcha  Ruzaner. 
Ruzan  was  a  town  in  Poland,  The  students  here  were  almost  never  called  by  their  last 
names.  I  was  known  as  Nachman  Swiecianer.  Each  one  of  us  was  called  by  their  first 
name  and  the  city  he  came  from  instead  of  a  last  name.  Simcha  was  about  my  age  and 
a  smart  young  man.  He  was  at  about  the  same  level  as  I  in  knowledge  of  the  Talmud, 
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but  I  soon  found  out  that  he  had  a  much  better  background  of  the  Bible  and  prophets. 

I  started  to  learn  Hebrew  at  age  1 1  Vi.  He  started  at  age  7.  We  got  along  well  and  I 
was  very  happy  in  Birzai. 

I  continued  writing  home  and  to  Rabbi  Farfel,  first  from  Vilna  and  then  from  Birzai, 
Mother  replied  almost  every  two  weeks,  but  Rabbi  Farfel  wrote  a  short  note  saying 
that  since  he  was  too  busy  I  should  stop  bothering  him.  I  understood  what  he  meant. 
He  was  very  much  afraid  of  getting  mail  from  abroad  knowing  that  the  mail  was  being 
censored,  because  of  all  his  past  activities  of  helping  so  many  people  cross  the  border 
illegally.  I  stopped  writing  to  him.  Mother’s  second  letter  was  not  as  bad,  she  no 
longer  complaint  about  my  leaving. 

When  I  wrote  home  again,  I  inquired  about  Rabbi  Farfel’ s  welfare.  Mother  replied 
that  as  far  as  she  knew  he  and  his  family  were  okay.  She  added  that  once  a  week 
someone  brings  them  a  food  package.  She  assumed  that  the  sender  was  Rabbi  Farfel. 
I  was  sorry  for  asking  Mother  about  Rabbi  Farfel,  realizing  that  mail  was  being 
censored.  I  might  have  placed  my  own  family  in  danger  in  addition  to  the  Rabbi’s.  I 
omitted  any  word  of  Rabbi  Farfel  in  my  future  letters  home.  However,  I  was  so 
grateful  to  Rabbi  Farfel  for  his  continued  support  of  my  family.  Up  to  this  day  I  have 
great  admiration  for  this  noble  man.  I  feel  devotion  for  him  just  as  if  he  had  been  my 
own  father. 

My  studies  with  my  partner,  Simcha,  continued  and  we  became  very  close.  Since  all 
the  students  in  the  yeshiva  had  earlocks  and  the  tzitzis  (fringes)  of  the  talith-katan 
(small  talith  that  was  part  of  the  garment  to  hang  out  outside  the  pants).  I  grew  the 
earlocks  and  wore  the  tzitzis  became  accustomed  to  it. 

Once  a  week  the  head  of  the  big  yeshiva.  Rabbi  Abraham  Yaffeh,  would  say  a  pilpul 
and  one  of  the  older  men  would  repeat  it  for  the  rest  of  us.  Then  we  would  try  to 
study  it,  each  one  with  his  partner.  If  any  one  did  not  understand  any  part  of  it,  he 
would  ask  one  of  the  other  students  to  explain  it  to  him  until  every  one  knew  it. 
Otherwise  I  would  always  study  with  Simcha  Ruzaner,  my  partner.  I  was  not  the  only 
Torah  reader. 

There  were  about  four  or  five  good  Torah  readers.  The  local  worshipers  held  their 
own  services,  in  which  we  participated.  They  had  their  own  Torah  Reader.  (There 
was  no  room  in  the  three  synagogue  buildings  for  the  students  to  have  their  own 
services.)  The  student  Torah  Readers  very  seldom  used  their  skill.  I  did  not  mind  at 
all,  since  food  and  lodging  was  free,  I  did  not  need  the  income  from  being  a  Torah 
Reader.  Also  since  I  was  now  1 7  years  old,  my  growing  had  stopped;  therefore,  the 
clothes  that  I  had  fit  me  fine. 

I  concentrated  in  my  studies,  in  order  to  take  my  mind  away  from  the  guilt  I  felt  for 
leaving  my  family  who  needed  me  so  much.  In  one  of  my  letters  home,  I  asked  them 
how  they  were  getting  along?  But  knowing  our  letters  were  being  censored,  I  tried  to 
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put  it  in  a  code.  I  asked,  ”How  are  you  getting  along  with  your  uncle  who  arrived 
during  the  High  Holidays?  “ 

Mother  understood  that  I  was  asking  how  the  family  was  getting  along  as  the  result  of 
the  Soviet  occupation.  Mother  replied,  “We  got  along  much  better  when  we  had  our 
parents.”  I  understood  that  meant  that  they  were  getting  along  better  before  the 
occupation.  I  knew  that  they  were  suffering,  but  there  was  nothing  I  could  do  to  help 
them. 
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CHAPTER  8:  THE  TRAIN 


Leaving  Birzai 

Until  June,  1940  most  of  the  yeshivas  including  Beit  Yoisaif  did  not  actively  try  to 
leave  Lithuania,  but  after  June  when  the  Russians  occupied  the  three  little  countries, 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  the  yeshivas  tried  to  do  all  they  could  in  order  to  leave 
Lithuania.  To  go  to  Palestine  was  very  difficult  because  of  the  British  immigration 
policies.  To  go  to  the  U.S.  was  also  difficult  because  of  the  quotas.  In  addition,  there 
were  problems  in  getting  transit  visas  and  finding  safe  transportation  routes,  especially 
after  Sept.,  1940  when  all  foreign  diplomatic  offices  in  Lithuania  were  closed; 
however,  some  600  yeshiva  students  and  their  rabbis  with  their  families  did  manage  to 
leave;  most  of  them  went  to  the  far  east. 

The  yeshiva  students  had  left  their  large  building  in  Bialystok  in  order  to  get  away 
from  the  communists.  It  had  been  easy  to  cross  the  Polish  border,  but  in  June,  1 940  it 
was  difficult  to  leave  a  Russian  occupied  country  and  there  were  no  borders  to  cross 
where  we  would  be  able  to  continue  our  yeshiva. 

At  that  time,  there  was  a  quota  of  who  and  how  many  could  go  to  the  U.S.  Only  a 
few  could  be  a  part  of  that  quota.  A  person  had  to  get  a  visa  and  that  took  a  long 
time.  A  decision  was  made  that  Rabbi  Avraham  Yaffieh,  the  head  of  the  yeshiva,  and 
a  few  of  the  older  (40-45  years  of  age)  students  would  go  to  the  United  States.  Once 
this  group  got  to  the  U.S.,  they  were  supposed  to  send  as  many  visas  as  possible  back 
to  the  yeshiva.  Before  Rabbi  Yaffeh  left,  he  appointed  one  of  the  older  yeshiva 
students  to  be  in  charge  of  everything.  As  time  went  by,  visas  for  the  U.S.  did  not 
increase.  It  was  decided  to  try  to  go  any  place  we  could  arrange.  England  was 
excluded  because  they  were  at  war.  Many  went  to  China.  This  was  when  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  was  in  power. 

During  this  period,  the  yeshiva  continued  to  function  as  well  as  possible  under  the 
circumstances.  The  Birzai  Jews  were  not  like  the  Polish  Jews.  These  people 
continued  to  support  the  yeshiva  just  as  they  did  before  the  occupation,  even  though 
they  themselves  were  suffering.  Those  people  had  lost  their  stores  or  factories  to  the 
communist.  Sometimes  they  were  allowed  to  stay  on  as  a  manager,  but  most  of  the 
time  they  became  employees.  The  people  continued  to  give  free  room  and  board  to 
the  students.  They  shared  with  us  what  little  they  had.  I  continued  my 
correspondence  home,  although  the  letters  I  received  were  not  happy  ones.  Mother 
had  lost  the  ability  to  walk.  Father  had  become  very  weak.  Chaykeh  continued  to 
work.  Everything  was  getting  more  expensive  and  they  barely  had  enough  food  to 
survive.  I  cried  when  I  read  her  letters. 

Time  did  not  stand  still.  The  Holy  Days  of  1940  arrived.  By  then,  50  older  students 
had  left,  some  to  the  U.S.,  but  most  to  Shanghai.  Winter  came  and  life  in  Birzai  was 
getting  more  frustrating.  Visas  for  the  U.S.  were  coming  in  very  slowly  and  when  a 
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few  did  arrive,  the  older  men  would  take  them.  I  was  one  of  the  youngest  and  I  would 
probably  have  been  one  of  the  last  ones  to  be  given  a  visa. 


Defying  an  Order 

It  was  Feb.  1941  and  I  was  18  years  old.  A  new  order  came  down  from  Moscow  that 
all  people  had  to  apply  for  Russian  citizenship.  The  local  people  applied.  The  yeshiva 
students  did  not  because  Soviet  citizens  are  forbidden  to  leave  the  ‘‘wonderful  Soviet 
Union.”  We  were  waiting  for  visas  and  figured  that  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  remain 
Polish  citizens  so  that  we  would  be  able  to  leave  when  the  visas  arrived.  By  March 
1941,  30  students  had  left.  There  were  about  250  students  still  waiting  for  visas. 
Each  month  only  five  or  six  students  would  leave.  My  turn  would  not  come  for  years. 
There  was  nothing  I  could  do  about  the  situation  except  hope  for  the  best.  The  letters 
from  home  continued  to  be  sad,  but  at  least  my  family  was  still  alive.  I  was  hoping  for 
a  miracle. 

In  my  letters  home  I  was  always  inquiring  about  he  wellfare  of  Rabbi  Farfel,  because 
we  did  not  correspond  with  each  other.  Mother’s  replies  were  that  she  did  not  know 
too  much,  but  that  she  did  not  hear  any  bad  news  about  him. 


The  Russian  Police 

On  Friday,  June  20,  1941  (I  will  never  forget  the  date!) ,  after  morning  services,  going 
for  breakfast,  everywhere  I  turned,  I  saw  a  new  kind  of  police,  6  feet  tall  in  blue 
uniforms  with  small  red  markings  on  their  sleeves  and  shoulders.  I  did  not  know  what 
or  who  they  were.  I  saw  them  again  on  the  way  back  to  study  and  again  on  the  way 
to  and  from  lunch.  The  streets  were  full  of  them.  When  I  came  back  from  lunch,  I 
found  the  students  were  getting  together  for  an  assembly,  instead  of  studying.  An 
assembly  on  a  Friday  afternoon  was  very  unusual.  We  were  all  wondering  what  was 
happening.  The  acting  head  of  the  yeshiva.  Rabbi  Moishe  Movshowich  stood  on  the 
Bima  (elevated  platform)  and  spoke  to  us.  He  said,  “You  have  seen  the  streets  are 
full  of  strange  police.  They  are  the  N.K.V.D.  special  police  who  arrest  people  for 
political  sins,  not  for  criminal  sins.  I  do  not  know  for  whom  they  are  looking,  but 
since  we  did  not  apply  for  Soviet  citizenship,  we  may  have  committed  a  political  sin. 
Since  it  is  known  that  they  do  their  work  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  you  would  be 
better  off  to  hide  yourselves  tonight.  “ 

That  afternoon,  we  did  not  study.  We  kept  asking  each  other  where  could  we  find 
places  to  hide.  Then  we  each  went  back  to  our  lodging  places  to  ask  our  hosts  where 
we  might  hide.  My  host  told  my  roommate  and  me  to  hide  inside  the  straw  in  the  attic. 
After  eating  our  meager  Sabbath  meal,  we  went  to  the  attic  and  our  host  covered  us 
with  straw.  We  could  not  sleep.  We  just  waited  to  see  what  would  happen.  At  about 
12:30  A.M.  we  heard  loud  knocking  at  the  door.  We  heard  loud  Russians  talking  and 
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saying  my  name  and  the  name  of  the  other  student.  We  were  both  able  to  understand 
Russian. 

We  heard  our  host,  “I  do  not  know  where  they  are.”  The  Russians  searched  the  house 
and  then  we  heard  them  say,  “All  right,  since  you  would  not  tell  us  where  they  are, 
then  you  and  your  wife  must  come  with  us.  Your  12  year  old  son  will  have  to  care  for 
your  two  younger  children.” 

My  roommate  and  I  could  not  let  anything  bad  happen  to  our  hosts  because  they  had 
been  so  wonderful  to  us.  They  had  given  us  food  and  shelter,  supplied  us  with  linen, 
soap  and  other  necessities,  made  us  feel  like  family,  all  this  and  more  for  not  only  one 
week  or  one  month,  but  for  21  months.  They  even  shared  with  us  what  little  they  had 
during  the  occupation.  So  we  decided  to  come  down  from  the  attic.  As  soon  as  we 
came  down,  they  let  our  hosts  go  free. 


Like  Herring  in  a  Barrel 

Then  we  saw  four  of  the  N.K.V.D.  armed  police.  They  tied  our  hands  behind  our 
backs  and  took  us  to  a  large  truck  outside.  After  getting  in,  we  saw  four  other 
students  and  two  others  whom  we  did  not  know.  We  were  all  taken  to  the  train 
station  and  were  deposited  into  an  1 8  ton  freight  rail  car.  Then  our  hands  were  untied. 
There  were  about  two  dozen  prisoners,  mostly  yeshiva  students,  inside  the  car.  We 
were  kept  in  this  sealed  car  for  three  days,  until  Tuesday.  Every  few  hours  we  could 
hear  a  truck  bringing  more  people.  Our  car  was  filled  up  with  43  people,  like  herring 
in  a  barrel.  We  had  to  stand. 

We  found  out  later  that  there  were  878  prisoners  with  40  to  50  in  each  car.  We  were 
not  given  bread  or  water  until  Saturday  afternoon.  Even  then,  it  was  just  one  bucket 
of  water.  We  each  had  one  cup.  About  noon  on  Sunday,  some  Jewish  people  brought 
bread  to  us.  Our  car  got  one  loaf.  We  chose  one  person  to  distribute  it  equally  to 
everyone.  Each  one  got  about  2  bites.  Monday  was  the  same.  At  night  some  of  us 
fell  asleep  standing.  I  could  not.  The  air  inside  was  unbearable  because  each  one  had 
to  eliminate  themselves  inside  his  pants.  The  guards  would  open  the  sealed  doors  for 
five  minutes  only  twice  a  day  . 

The  train  finally  started  to  move  on  Tuesday  morning.  We  could  hear  guards  placed 
in  front  and  back  of  our  car.  The  small  windows  of  the  freight  car  were  sealed  from 
the  outside,  but  there  were  small  spaces,  about  l/4th  of  an  inch  between  the  boards. 
We  took  turns  of  10  minutes  each,  standing  near  it  in  order  to  get  a  little  fresh  air  to 
breathe.  On  Wednesday  or  Thursday  when  it  was  my  turn  to  stand  near  one  of  the 
two  little  windows,  I  saw  a  train  filled  with  soldiers,  tanks  and  artillery  going  by  in  the 
opposite  direction.  I  told  everyone  and  we  could  not  understand  what  was  happening. 
Later  on  another  person  who  was  near  the  window  saw  a  similar  train.  We  were 
puzzled.  Much  later  we  learned  that  a  day  or  two  after  our  train  left  Birzai,  the 
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German  army  attacked  the  Russians  and  what  we  saw  were  reinforcements  for  the 
Russian  army. 

The  train  continued  going  and  going  for  about  three  weeks.  The  train  would  stop  at  a 
certain  city,  but  we  did  not  know  its  name  or  location,  because  our  train  would  always 
stop  outside  the  city.  All  we  could  see  through  the  small  openings  were  fields  and 
trees.  Sometime  the  train  would  remain  as  long  as  12  hours  or  longer.  Other  times 
for  a  few  hours.  We  were  fed  2  loafs  of  bread  and  2  pales  of  water  a  day.  This  was 
divided  among  43  people.  Each  person  got  a  small  piece  of  bread  and  2  cups  of  water. 
During  the  3  week  ride,  3  people  in  our  car  died  because  of  the  conditions  of  the  train 
ride.  When  the  train  stopped  and  the  guards  opened  the  doors  to  give  us  water  or 
bread,  we  told  them  that  one  of  us  was  dead.  They  ordered  us  to  bring  him  outside. 
They  checked  to  make  sure  he  was  not  faking.  Then  they  took  the  body  away. 
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CHAPTER  9:  The  Gulag 

Gulag  Accommodations 


By  the  time  we  arrived  at  our  destination,  forty  of  us  were  half  dead.  We  were  let  out 
of  the  train  inside  a  Gulag  (a  Russian  work  camp).  We  were  so  glad  to  be  out  in  the 
fresh  air  to  be  able  to  breathe  again.  We  were  all  assigned  to  large  barracks.  The 
Yeshivah  students  were  processed  separately.  They  could  identify  us  easily,  because  all 
of  us  had  earlocks  and  beards.  They  cut  off  our  beards  and  earlocks  and  placed  the 
yeshivah  students  in  one  large  barrack.  We  were  told,  “Today  is  your  day  off  to  rest 
from  your  trip.  Tomorrow  you  will  be  starting  a  7  day  work  week  schedule.” 

Almost  all  of  us  went  outside  to  catch  as  much  fresh  air  as  possible,  after  such  a  ride. 
However,  we  soon  ran  inside  the  barracks  after  large,  hungry  mosquitoes  started 
attacking  us  by  force.  Within  an  hour  or  two,  all  of  our  exposed  places  became 
swollen.  We  later  found  out  that  the  mosquitoes  do  not  bother  the  natives,  but  only 
those  who  were  new  to  the  mosquitoes. 


Meal  Service 

At  5  PM  we  were  told  to  stand  in  line  for  bread  and  kipitock.  Kipitock  is  boiled  water 
mixed  with  flour.  The  new  arrivals  were  given  a  container  with  a  wooden  spoon  for 
the  kipitock.  The  bread  turned  out  to  be  one  pound  of  watery  bread.  (We  later  found 
out  why  the  bread  was  so  heavy;  it  was  because  the  people  who  bake  it  are  selling  part 
of  it  on  the  black  market,  so  in  order  to  come  up  with  the  proper  amount  of  weight, 
more  water  is  added  to  the  dough.)  There  was  very  little  nourishment  in  this  kind  of 
bread. 

There  were  55  yeshiva  students  in  this  camp.  We  had  no  way  of  knowing  how  many 
of  us  were  on  this  train  because  for  the  last  day  and  a  half  the  train  had  been  stopping 
about  five  or  six  times,  each  time  for  only  about  half  an  hour.  We  could  not  see  what 
was  happening,  but  we  could  hear  cars  being  disconnected,  and  people  being  shuffled 
around.  We  figured  that  the  train  stopped  at  other  gulags  or  concentration  camps  and 
deposited  some  at  each  camp;  therefore,  it  was  possible  that  the  rest  of  our  students 
were  in  other  camps. 

At  our  camp,  two  cars  were  detached.  In  our  car  there  were  originally  32  students  of 
which  one  died  on  the  way.  In  the  other  car  there  were  24  students.  We  occupied 
about  one  fourth  of  the  barrack  which  held  about  200  prisoners.  There  were  no 
individual  beds.  It  was  a  long  barrack.  Heavy  boards  were  attached  on  each  side  next 
to  the  long  walls.  These  boards  were  deep  enough  for  sleeping,  but  there  were  no 
mattresses,  just  bare  boards.  Each  person  had  some  kind  of  a  pillow  made  of  a  small 
sack  filled  with  straw.  Each  one  also  had  a  blanket.  There  were  two  rows  of  these 
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boards  for  sleeping,  one  about  a  yard  high,  the  other  row  above  the  first.  When  we 
arrived  we  found  all  bottom  rows  occupied;  therefore,  we  had  to  take  the  top  row. 

When  we  first  arrived  we  all  stood  in  line  to  get  processed.  Everything  we  had  was 
taken  away  from  us,  including  the  tefillin  that  each  one  of  us  had  with  him;  however, 
we  did  manage  to  hide  one  set  of  tefillin.  All  of  us  were  made  to  go  to  the  bath  house. 
We  were  given  different  clothes.  Some  had  clothes  too  big;  some  had  clothes  too 
small.  Later  we  did  our  best  to  exchange  the  clothes  with  each  other  so  that  we  had  a 
comfortable  fit. 

The  whole  camp  accommodated  over  2000  prisoners.  People  of  all  ages  ended  up  at 
the  camp  for  many  different  reasons.  Almost  all  were  political  prisoners;  however, 
there  were  some  criminals  also,  for  whom  we  learned  to  fear.  They  had  some 
privileges  and  did  not  have  to  work  hard.  They  worked  in  the  kitchen,  or  baked  the 
bread;  therefore,  they  had  plenty  to  eat.  By  adding  extra  water  to  the  dough,  they 
could  sell  the  extra  bread,  then  buy  meat,  butter,  or  milk.  They  were  strong  and 
frequently  attacked  other  prisoners  just  for  fim.  We  tried  to  make  the  best  out  of  a 
bad  situation.  We  tried  to  stay  out  of  the  way  of  those  criminals,  but  one  of  us  was 
injured  after  being  caught  outside  the  barracks  by  one  of  them. 


The  Daily  Routine 

At  5  A.M.  the  first  bell  rang.  Everyone  got  up  quickly  and  ran  to  stand  in  the  bread 
line.  We  had  to  run  because  there  were  two  windows,  one  on  each  side  of  the  camp. 
Any  one  among  the  last  50  or  100  usually  did  not  get  any  bread.  They  would  say,  “No 
more  bread.”  Also  we  had  to  get  there  early  enough  to  give  us  time  to  run  to  the  next 
line  for  the  kipitock  before  the  7  A.M.  bell.  At  this  second  bell,  all  windows  were 
closed  and  we  had  to  stand  in  formation  of  50  to  60  prisoners  in  a  group.  Each  group 
had  to  walk  all  together  out  of  the  camp.  Our  group  was  made  up  of  the  55  students. 
The  groups  were  six  prisoners  wide,  ten  rows  long  or  five  wide  and  ten  rows  long.  For 
each  group  there  were  four  or  six  guards,  each  armed  with  a  revolver  on  the  side  and  a 
rifle  with  a  fixed  bayonet  on  his  shoulder  or  in  his  hands.  The  groups  stood  with  the 
guards  until  the  head  of  the  camp  gave  the  order  to  march. 

When  the  big  gate  opened,  the  prisoners  marched  in  formation  through  the  gate.  With 
guards  on  each  side,  the  prisoners  walked  about  eight  kilometers  to  the  work  site.  We 
had  1 5  minutes  to  rest  and  then  we  had  to  work.  The  first  week,  our  job  consisted  of 
loading  chopped  wood  into  rail  cars.  We  were  deep  in  Siberia  although  we  did  not 
know  where  we  were  at  the  time.  We  were  about  450  kilometers  northeast  of  Irkutsk 
in  an  area  that  is  heavily  forested.  The  Russians  typically  used  prisoner  labor  to 
harvest  the  Siberian  trees  because  they  used  the  wood  in  the  deserts  of  southern 
Russia. 

At  noon,  we  had  a  30  minute  break  and  then  we  worked  until  4PM.  We  got  into 
formation  and  marched  back  to  camp.  The  walk  took  about  2  hours  so  that  it  was 
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6:00  when  we  got  back  to  camp,  disbanded  from  formation  and  stood  in  line  for 
another  portion  of  kipitock.  By  6:30  or  7:00  we  were  exhausted  and  therefore  able  to 
sleep  still  wearing  our  clothes  on  the  wooden  boards.  At  least  we  were  able  to  get 
rest. 


A  Gulag  Sabbath 

Then  Saturday  came,  the  Sabbath.  Again  we  were  assigned  to  load  the  cars;  however, 
according  to  Jewish  law  it  is  forbidden  to  “carry”  further  than  four  or  five  yards  during 
the  Sabbath.  The  cars  to  load  were  located  400  to  500  yards  away.  So  during  our  15 
minute  rest  before  starting  to  work,  we  found  a  solution  enabling  us  to  keep  the 
Sabbath  and  continue  to  do  our  work.  We  made  a  long  line  out  of  the  50  of  us  who 
were  carrying  wood.  Each  person  carried  wood  about  two  to  three  yards  and  handed 
each  piece  of  wood  to  the  next  person.  Five  of  us  usually  stood  in  the  cars  to  pile 
the  wood  away.  The  guards  did  not  say  a  word,  and  we  assumed  that  they  did  not 
mind  us  working  in  this  manner.  We  worked  like  this  all  day,  but  when  we  came  back 
into  the  camp,  we  were  all  led  to  a  cold,  cramped  room  called  the  “kartzer”.  All  55  of 
us  were  forced  to  stand,  pressed  against  one  another  all  night.  We  were  all  totally 
exhausted,  having  been  up  working  since  5  AM,  and  now  we  were  forced  into  this 
punishing  situation.  No  toilet  facilities  were  provided,  and  we  were  forced  to 
eliminate  into  our  clothes.  The  stench  was  terrible.  No  one  slept. 

At  the  first  bell  at  5  AM  the  locked  metal  door  was  opened,  and  without  time  for 
cleaning  ourselves,  we  were  forced  to  run  for  the  bread  and  kipitock  and  stand  in 
formation  near  the  gate.  We  learned  our  lesson,  and  carried  the  wood  on  the  following 
Saturday  the  same  as  we  did  for  the  rest  of  the  week. 


One  Set  of  Tefillin 

When  we  first  arrived  at  the  camp,  everything  was  taken  away,  including  the  tefillin. 
But  we  managed  to  save  one  set  of  tefillin.  There  were  55  of  us,  and  since  each  one  is 
commanded  to  put  on  tefillin  daily  except  Saturday,  we  did  not  have  the  time  to  wait 
until  each  one  said  the  morning  prayers  while  wearing  the  tefillin.  A  guard  was  either 
sitting  or  walking  inside  the  barracks  at  all  times,  and  because  a  light  was  always  on, 
he  would  see  us  putting  the  tefillin  on  and  surely  confiscate  it.  We  could  not  afford 
losing  the  only  set  of  tefillin  we  had  left.  We  decided  to  take  turns  and  to  wake  up  one 
another  to  enable  one  to  wash  his  hands  since  washing  is  a  requirement  before  using 
the  tefillin.  Then  each  would  put  on  the  tefillin  only  long  enough  to  say  the  blessing, 
then  pass  it  on  to  the  next.  All  of  this  would  take  place  under  the  blankets  so  this 
would  not  be  overseen  by  the  guard.  This  worked  for  about  two  weeks,  but  one  of 
the  non-yeshiva  prisoners  observed  the  blanket  moving  up  and  down,  up  and  down. 
He  was  curious  and  asked  us  about  this  phenomenon.  We  explained  this  to  him,  and 
he  eventually  told  others,  and  this  information  was  revealed  to  the  guard,  who  tore  the 
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tefillin  up,  looking  for  hidden  secrets,  and  discarded  the  remnants  into  the  trash.  Thus 
our  use  of  the  tefillin  ended. 


Work  Changes 

By  the  end  of  August  it  became  so  cold  that  the  ground  was  frozen.  Our  work  detail 
changed  to  digging  potatoes  from  the  ground.  We  were  glad,  because  it  was  much 
easier  than  carrying  heavy  loads  of  wood.  When  the  guards  looked  away,  we  had  a 
chance  to  hastily  wipe  off  some  of  the  dirt  on  the  potato  and  eat  it.  We  were  so 
hungry  that  a  dirty  raw  potato  tasted  like  honey.  We  were  searched  on  the  way  back 
from  the  field,  and  would  get  a  severe  punishment  if  any  potatoes  were  found  on  us. 

After  a  month  the  ground  was  too  frozen  for  potato  harvesting  and  the  work  was 
changed  to  tree  cutting.  We  were  provided  axes  and  hand  saws  to  cut  down  trees  at 
least  a  foot  thick.  The  temperature  hovered  around  zero  degrees,  and  we  had 
insufficient  nutrition  for  this  activity.  The  guards  would  arbitrarily  strike  those 
considered  to  be  laggards.  We  did  make  a  fire  and  spent  five  minutes  of  each  hour 
warming  up  by  the  fire.  We  cut  trees  for  about  seven  weeks;  by  then  our  spittle 
turned  to  ice  before  it  hit  the  ground.  Our  work  changed  to  building  extensions  to  the 
existing  railroads.  The  other  prisoners  had  already  prepared  the  future  railroad  tracks 
by  clearing  out  the  forests  and  applying  dirt  to  the  track  foundation.  Our  job  was  to 
lay  the  heavy  wood  pieces  on  this  foundation..  An  engineer  determined  the  spacing  of 
these  pieces.  On  other  days  some  of  us  would  lay  the  extremely  heavy  metal  rails  on 
top  of  the  wooden  pieces  and  tie  the  rails  to  the  wood,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
engineer.  Again,  we  would  make  fires  to  keep  warm  in  the  nearly  unbearable  cold. 

This  work  continued  for  at  least  three  months,  during  which  time  I  had  my  nineteenth 
birthday.  Sometimes  we  were  outside  in  a  blizzard  with  two  feet  visibility,  but  even 
though  we  had  an  opportunity  to  run  away,  we  knew  that  there  was  no  place  to  run. 
At  that  time  we  determined  that  the  nearest  city  was  Irkutsk,  400-500  kilometers  from 
the  camp.  Only  other  gulags  and  housing  for  the  officials  and  guards  lay  between. 
Because  of  our  limited  nourishment,  the  guards  were  not  worried  about  prison 
escapes.  How  far  could  we  travel  on  an  empty  stomach? 
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CHAPTER  10:  Hospitalization 

The  German  army  was  deep  in  Russia  by  March,  1942.  I  had  been  in  the  Gulag  Camp 
for  nine  months.  No  one  in  the  camp  was  aware  that  Russia  was  at  war.  I  was 
continually  worried  about  my  family  and  did  not  learn  about  their  fate  for  four  years. 
In  France  in  1946, 1  met  an  acquaintance  from  Swieciany  who  told  me  about  the  1941 
mass  murder  of  my  parents  and  thousands  of  Jews  from  Swieciany  and  neighboring 
towns  and  villages  .  (Details  are  in  Chapter  26.) 

Sometime  during  the  month  of  March,  we  were  told  by  friends  from  another  barrack 
that  the  day  before,  one  of  their  group  could  not  make  it  back  to  the  camp.  He  was  so 
weak  from  malnutrition  and  difficult  work,  that  he  fell.  A  guard  ordered  him  to  get 
up.  When  he  tried  and  fell  again,  the  guard  stabbed  him  with  a  bayonet  and  left  him 
for  the  wild  animals.  The  use  of  the  bayonet  is  cheaper  than  the  use  of  a  bullet.  A 
prisoner  was  considered  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  work  horse.  When  he  could  no 
longer  work,  he  was  killed  as  if  he  were  a  horse! 

A  few  weeks  later  another  worker  was  murdered  for  his  weakness.  There  was  a 
hospital  inside  of  the  camp.  It  was  a  “hospital”  in  name  only;  there  were  no  doctors  or 
nurses  and  no  medication.  The  camp  rule  was  that  whenever  any  prisoner  complained 
of  sickness,  there  was  a  special  way  to  find  whether  or  not  he  was  feigning.  He  would 
go  to  the  hospital  where  someone  would  take  his  temperature.  If  he  had  a  fever,  he 
would  be  admitted  and  would  not  have  to  work,  but  he  would  not  be  permitted  to 
leave  the  building.  He  was  dependent  on  someone  bringing  him  his  portion  of  bread 
and  kipitok.  In  reality,  it  was  a  place  to  die  from  starvation  because  if  that  patient  had 
no  friend  to  bring  food  to  him,  he  quickly  died.  If  he  had  a  friend,  that  friend  was 
starving,  so  on  the  way  to  bring  food  to  the  patient,  the  friend  ate  half  of  the  food  and 
the  patient  got  very  little.  In  this  way,  the  patient  lived  a  little  longer.  If  a  prisoner  got 
sick  outside  of  camp,  he  was  murdered  because  the  guards  were  told  not  to  leave 
anyone  alive  outside  of  camp. 

By  April  first,  I  was  very  weak.  It  became  very  difficult  for  me  to  walk  the  eight  or 
so  kilometers  twice  a  day.  The  return  trip  was  especially  difficult  after  a  full  day  of 
work.  I  was  very  much  afraid  of  falling  which  would  give  the  guard  an  excuse  to  kill 
me.  I  decided  that  I  would  rather  die  at  the  hospital.  I  thought  that  perhaps  a  miracle 
might  happen  if  I  prolonged  my  death.  I  figured  that  I  had  54  friends  and  that  at  least 
one  would  bring  my  portion  of  food  to  me.  One  day  about  the  middle  of  April,  I  felt 
that  I  could  no  longer  continue.  I  tried  to  develop  a  fever  by  working  harder  than 
usual.  While  I  was  perspiring  heavily,  I  unbuttoned  the  “kufaika”  (prison  arm 
garment).  I  did  not  care  whether  or  not  I  caught  pneumonia,  I  just  did  not  want  to  be 
killed.  Before  we  started  our  march  back,  I  told  some  of  my  best  friends  that  I  was 
sick  and  might  not  be  able  to  make  it  back.  We  arranged  for  me  to  be  in  the  middle  of 
the  group.  They  were  to  watch  me  and  if  I  started  to  fall  they  would  support  my 
walking  and  help  me  to  get  back  to  camp.  About  one  kilometer  before  the  camp,  I 
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became  very  dizzy  and  felt  strange.  My  two  strongest  friends  supported  me  from  both 
sides  all  the  way  to  the  camp.  By  the  time  we  got  back  to  camp,  I  was  very  ill. 

My  friends  took  me  directly  to  the  hospital.  The  officer  checked  my  temperature, 
which  was  by  then  above  average  and  I  was  admitted.  My  friends  told  me  before  they 
left  that  my  portion  of  bread  and  kipitock  would  be  brought  to  me  daily.  I  thanked 
them.  When  I  heard  the  bell  the  next  morning,  I  felt  so  sick  I  could  not  move.  My 
food  portion  was  brought  to  me,  but  I  could  not  eat.  I  drank  the  kipitock  for  the  next 
four  to  five  days  and  told  my  friends  to  keep  the  bread  and  divide  it  between 
themselves.  After  about  five  days,  I  started  feeling  better;  however,  since  I  had  been 
under  nourished  for  nine  months  and  not  eating  for  the  last  6  days,  I  became  very 
weak.  I  tried  to  walk  down  the  aisle,  but  had  some  difficulty.  The  next  morning  when 
my  portion  was  brought,  I  realized  that  it  was  only  about  half  its  normal  size.  When  I 
told  my  friend  that  my  portion  looked  too  small,  he  said,  “You  know  we  are  all 
starving.  I  could  not  help  myself.  I  took  a  few  bites.”  There  was  nothing  I  could  do.  I 
now  depended  on  their  mercy  so  I  said,  “I  understand.”  As  it  turned  out  my  friends 
each  took  turns  bringing  me  my  portion  and  of  course,  they  ate  about  half  of  it  on  the 
way.  Meanwhile  I  became  weaker  and  weaker  because  my  nourishment  became  about 
half  of  the  original  small  portion. 

There  were  about  45  prisoners  in  the  hospital  when  I  came.  Some  of  them  died,  but 
new  ones  came  in  all  the  time.  Since  I  could  not  walk  much,  I  spent  the  time  laying  or 
sitting  and  sometime  talked  to  other  patients.  When  night  came,  I  prayed  to  be  alive 
the  next  morning.  When  morning  came,  I  prayed  to  live  through  the  day.  At  the  same 
time,  I  was  certain  that  it  was  just  a  matter  of  time,  a  few  days  or  weeks,  but  I  would 
certainly  die  there.  I  felt  lucky  that  I  had  not  been  killed  by  a  guard  and  my  body  left 
for  wild  animals  to  eat.  I  never  knew  what  was  going  on  in  the  camp  because  when 
one  of  my  friends  brought  my  portion,  he  did  not  have  time  to  stay  since  he  had  to  get 
back  in  a  hurry  to  stand  in  or  near  the  gate  before  the  second  bell,  otherwise  he  would 
be  hit  by  the  guard. 

One  day  I  did  learn  that  Abeh  Ostrowtzer,  one  of  the  older  prisoners,  a  man  of  about 
35,  had  been  killed  about  two  miles  outside  of  the  camp.  He  had  gone  to  the  hospital 
and  begged  to  be  admitted,  but  he  did  not  have  a  fever  and  could  not  be  admitted. 
When  he  collapsed  outside  of  the  camp,  the  other  prisoners  tried  to  carry  him,  but  the 
guard  grabbed  him  and  killed  him. 

After  three  weeks  in  the  hospital,  I  could  no  longer  walk  at  all.  I  could  sit  or  roll 
myself  down  and  stand.  I  no  longer  felt  that  I  was  starving.  I  did  not  feel  hunger. 
Somehow  I  had  become  adjusted  to  not  eating.  My  mind  was  made  up  that  I  had  only 
a  few  more  days  left,  maybe  a  week,  tops.  My  body  was  becoming  thinner  each  day. 
My  hands  and  feet  were  like  sticks,  even  talking  was  becoming  an  effort.  During  the 
next  few  days,  about  five  more  inmates  came  into  the  hospital.  Among  them  was  one 
of  my  colleagues.  He  was  able  to  walk  and  to  sit  next  to  me  and  we  talked.  He 
brought  me  up  to  date  on  what  had  been  happening  inside  the  camp.  I  explained  the 
rules  of  the  hospital  to  him  since  I  had  been  there  for  five  weeks.  I  always  had  enough 
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water  to  drink.  One  or  more  of  the  healthier  inmates  would  bring  around  water  to  the 
ones  who  could  not  help  themselves.  The  officer  in  charge  would  also  see  that  the 
whole  place  was  sprayed  with  insecticide;  however,  each  patient  had  lice,  some  more, 
some  less.  The  hospital  inmates  did  not  bathe  and  were  not  given  clean  underwear. 

There  were  a  total  of  12  large  barracks  in  our  camp  with  200  places  for  sleeping  in 
each  of  ten  barracks.  One  barrack  was  for  the  hospital  which  also  had  200  sleeping 
places  and  one  barrack  was  a  bath  house.  In  addition  there  was  one  very  large  barrack 
which  held  the  kitchen  and  the  food  storage  area.  There  were  two  small  barracks  on 
each  end  of  the  camp  where  the  portions  were  distributed.  The  camp  administrators 
did  not  give  proper  or  enough  food,  but  they  made  sure  that  the  inmates  were  clean. 
Once  a  week  every  one  was  made  to  bathe  at  the  bath  house  and  given  clean 
underwear.  The  bath  house  was  open  on  Sunday  through  Thursday.  On  Sunday 
evening  the  inmates  of  barrack  number  one  were  marched  to  the  bath  house  as  soon 
as  they  returned  to  camp.  They  were  told  to  undress  and  bathe  within  30  minutes. 
Each  person  was  given  a  small  piece  of  soap  and  a  pail.  On  the  way  out  they  were 
given  a  towel  and  clean  underwear.  After  dressing,  the  dirty  underwear  and  the  towel 
were  turned  in  to  the  staff.  The  inmates  of  barrack  number  two  were  given  one  hour  to 
stand  in  line  for  their  kipitock.  Then  they  had  to  be  at  the  bath  house  exactly  after  that 
hour  was  over.  They  could  not  be  one  minute  late  or  the  whole  group  of  50  to  60 
prisoners  were  locked  up  in  kartzer  and  had  to  go  to  work  the  next  day  without  bread 
or  kipitock.  So  the  second  group  was  usually  at  the  bath  house  1 5  minutes  early. 

On  Monday  barrack  numbers  3  and  4  went  to  the  bath  house,  on  Tuesday  barrack 
numbers  5  and  6,  etc.  I  went  to  the  bath  house  on  Tuesdays  before  I  got  sick. 
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CHAPTER  11:  Liberation,  Horizontal  Style 


Liberation 

I  was  in  the  hospital  with  no  change  of  underwear  and  not  allowed  to  bathe.  The 
hospital  population  kept  growing,  even  though  so  many  were  dying.  I  knew  the  exact 
day  and  date  because  I  kept  counting  each  day  to  see  if  I  was  still  alive.  Each  day  I 
was  amazed  to  find  that  I  was  still  among  the  living.  I  came  into  the  hospital  on  April 
1 5th  and  left  on  Monday,  May  25th.  I  had  given  up  all  hope  of  surviving  on  my  sixth 
week  in  the  hospital.  Many  who  came  in  after  me  had  died.  I  thought  only  a  miracle 
could  save  me,  but  according  to  the  Talmud,  “We  should  not  depend  on  miracles.” 
Every  night  when  I  closed  my  eyes,  I  was  sure  that  I  would  never  open  them  again. 
Then  in  the  middle  of  the  night  of  May  25,  1942  all  of  the  lights  were  turned  on  and  a 
bugler  interrupted  every  one’s  sleep.  There  was  a  hospital  population  of  about  150  at 
that  time. 

When  I  heard  the  noise  and  saw  the  lights  on,  I  did  not  pay  much  attention,  but  then  I 
heard  someone  speaking  very  loud,  saying  that  he  would  read  some  names  and  those 
people  whose  names  were  called  were  then  free  men.  Each  person  whose  name  was 
called  had  to  identify  himself.  My  first  thought  was  that  I  was  dead  and  I  was  a  free 
man  in  Heaven  because  I  heard  my  name  called.  Then  I  thought  that  in  Heaven,  they 
would  speak  in  Hebrew  and  I  was  hearing  Russian.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  was 
dreaming;  therefore,  I  did  not  identify  myself.  Meanwhile  all  of  the  others  did.  The 
man  repeated  my  name.  One  of  the  inmates  pointed  toward  me.  One  of  the  guards 
came  over  and  shook  me  to  see  if  I  was  alive  or  dead.  Then  I  realized  that  it  was  not  a 
dream  and  I  sat  up  to  see  what  was  happening.  I  saw  the  commander  of  the  camp 
with  two  unarmed  guards  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  barrack.  He  was  holding  a  list 
and  was  reading  the  names  again;  all  of  them  were  beginning  with  the  letters  A  or  B,  a 
total  of  12  names.  He  again  said  all  of  these  men  were  free.  Then  he  added,  “If  you 
are  able  to  walk,  then  follow  us.  Those  who  can’t  walk,  we  will  carry  out.”  Then  they 
left  with  the  people  who  could  walk. 

Three  of  us  waited.  About  1 5  minutes  later  other  guards  came  in  with  stretchers, 
took  the  three  of  us,  placed  us  on  the  stretchers  and  carried  us  to  the  barrack  of  the 
bath  house.  They  placed  us  on  beds  that  were  set  up  for  the  three  who  were  not  able 
to  walk.  The  guards  were  so  polite.  We  could  not  believe  that  these  were  the  same 
guards  who  had  hit  us  so  severely  for  any  minor  thing.  In  the  bath  house,  they  asked  us 
to  undress  and  to  wash  ourselves;  they  assisted  those  of  us  who  needed  help.  They 
even  scrubbed  our  heads  to  help  rid  us  of  lice  and  they  used  towels  to  dry  us.  Then  we 
joined  the  ambulatory  inmates  and  were  given  our  own  clothes  that  we  had  worn  the 
day  we  entered  the  camp.  They  even  returned  our  tefillins  and  everything  else  we  had. 

After  eleven  months  of  being  a  prisoner,  I  still  could  not  believe  that  this  was 
happening.  I  thought  maybe  I  was  dreaming.  I  didn’t  understand  why  this  would 
happen.  Why  would  they  suddenly  let  me  be  free?  How  could  these  guards  change 
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their  behavior  so  much?  They  put  us  back  in  our  beds  and  gave  us  three  kilos  of  bread 
and  told  us  that  it  was  to  last  us  for  seven  days  and  that  we  should  eat  slowly  and  only 
a  small  amount  so  we  would  not  upset  our  shrunken  stomachs.  When  that  loaf  was 
placed  in  my  lap,  I  was  shocked.  I  thought  maybe  it  was  still  a  dream,  but  the  bread 
was  real  and  I  realized  that  I  was  finally  free  and  I  was  so  happy.  The  three  of  us 
began  to  eat  small  bite  by  small  bite  and  before  we  realized  it,  we  had  eaten  one  and  a 
half  kilos  or  one  half  of  the  loaf.  When  they  gave  us  the  bread,  they  told  us  that  it  was 
about  2  A.M.  and  that  we  should  go  back  to  sleep  until  9  A.M.;  however,  we  were 
unable  to  sleep;  we  just  could  not  stop  eating. 

Instead  of  feeling  sick  from  eating  so  much,  as  the  guard  had  predicted,  I  felt  stronger. 
About  8:30A.M.I  decided  to  test  myself  to  see  if  I  would  be  able  to  stand.  Not  only 
could  I  stand,  I  was  even  able  to  walk  by  holding  on  to  the  wall  for  support.  At  9:00, 
the  guards  came  with  three  stretchers  and  carried  us  to  a  waiting  enclosed  truck.  They 
brought  us  kipitock  before  we  left. 


Irkutsk 

They  drove  us  to  Irkutsk,  the  headquarters  of  all  the  camps  in  that  region.  The  trip 
took  about  12  hours.  We  stopped  many  times  for  them  to  offer  us  tea  and  to  ask  us  if 
we  needed  to  use  the  toilet.  We  slept  most  of  the  ride  because  we  had  not  slept  the 
night  before.  In  Irkutsk  we  were  taken  to  a  house  to  sleep  overnight.  In  the  morning, 
we  were  given  regular  food  and  taken  to  a  huge  office.  Our  guards  told  us  goodbye. 
We  departed  as  friends  because  they  had  been  so  kind  to  us. 

At  this  office  I  met  six  of  my  Yeshiva  student  colleagues  whose  name  began  with  A  or 
B,  also  50  or  60  of  the  other  inmates  from  our  camp.  Altogether,  including  inmates 
from  other  camps,  there  were  three  to  four  hundred  persons  waiting  for  someone  in 
charge  to  direct  us.  Finally  around  10  A.M.  a  group  of  men  and  women  officers  came 
in  and  each  behind  their  post  at  a  window.  One  of  them  yelled,  “Be  quiet  and  I  will 
tell  you  why  you  are  now  free  men.  You  may  not  know  that  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Germany  have  been  at  war  since  last  June.  The  USA  and  Great  Britain  have  recently 
made  a  pact  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  fight  together  against  the  Germans.  This  pact 
included  a  clause  to  free  the  Polish  citizens  from  the  Gulags;  therefore,  we  are  fulfilling 
our  part  of  the  pact.” 

I  was  so  relieved  to  finally  learn  what  was  happening.  My  colleagues  gathered  around 
me  and  were  surprised  and  disturbed  to  see  how  thin  I  had  become.  I  was  five  feet, 
four  inches  tall,  but  I  weighted  only  about  70  pounds.  They  helped  me  get  in  line  to  be 
processed.  When  my  turn  came,  I  was  asked  where  I  wanted  to  go.  I  asked  about  the 
location  of  the  front  lines  of  the  war.  The  officer  showed  a  map  to  me  and  explained 
that  the  Germans  were  deep  in  Russian  territory.  I  was  dismayed  and  fearful  of  going 
into  this  area,  so  I  asked  the  guard  what  he  would  suggest.  He  said,  “If  I  were  you,  I 
would  go  as  far  away  form  the  German  lines  as  possible.”  I  agreed  and  decided  to  go 
to  Kazackstan. 
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The  officer  told  me  that  the  cities  were  flooded  with  refugees  under  the  present  war 
conditions  and  only  the  villages  could  still  accommodate  any  newcomers.  There  were 
hundreds  of  cooperative  villages  in  Russia  that  were  controlled  by  the  Russian 
government.  A  cooperative  village  was  called  a  Kolchoze.  The  officer  chose  a  village 
near  the  Merke  train  station  and  gave  me  a  one  way  train  ticket  to  the  Merke  station 
near  the  city  Dzhambul.  My  destination  was  the  Kolchoze  Dzhambul  which  was  a  few 
miles  from  the  city.  Then  the  officer  asked  me  if  I  had  friends  with  me.  I  pointed  out 
my  six  friends  and  he  called  them  over  and  explained  to  them  what  he  had  told  me. 
They  also  agreed  to  go  to  the  Kolchoze  Dzhambul  and  were  given  tickets  to  Merke 
The  officer  told  my  friends  that  I  needed  their  help  and  suggested  that  we  all  stay 
together  to  help  each  other.  He  told  us  where  to  go  for  lunch  and  to  go  to  the  train 
station  right  after  lunch  because  our  train  was  to  leave  at  2:40  P.M. 

On  the  way  out,  a  large  new  group  arrived  and  among  them  were  12  more  yeshiva 
students  who  had  been  in  a  camp  larger  than  ours.  We  told  them  everything  we  knew 
and  that  our  destination  would  be  Kazackstan,  Station  Merke,  Kolchoze  Dzhambul. 
They  said  that  they  would  follow  us  there.  I  was  now  a  little  stronger  and  had  no 
trouble  standing  or  walking  next  to  the  wall,  but  I  still  could  not  walk  normally; 
therefore,  two  of  my  friends  walked  on  each  side  of  me.  By  holding  on  to  them,  I 
could  walk  slowly.  We  ate  lunch,  which  was  in  the  next  building,  and  then  set  out  for 
the  train  station.  We  told  the  officer  in  charge  that  I  needed  some  kind  of 
transportation  to  get  to  the  train.  He  arranged  for  all  seven  of  us  to  ride  in  a  truck  and 
we  got  to  the  station  in  plenty  of  time  for  the  train.  While  we  were  waiting,  we  asked 
the  ticket  seller  how  many  days  it  would  take  to  get  to  Station  Merke  and  were  told 
six  nights  and  seven  days.  By  then  each  one  of  us  had  eaten  almost  the  whole  loaf  of 
bread.  We  asked  each  other  what  we  were  going  to  eat  for  seven  days  on  the  train. 
We  had  no  money! 


Meals  on  the  Train 

When  we  got  on  the  train,  each  one  of  us  had  a  small  piece  of  bread  and  decided  not 
to  eat  it  until  the  next  day.  The  Russian  people  on  the  train  knew  immediately  as  soon 
as  they  saw  us  that  we  had  been  prisoners,  especially  when  they  looked  at  me.  They 
asked  where  we  had  been  and  we  told  them  the  truth.  When  dinner  time  came,  they 
asked  us  what  we  had  to  eat.  We  showed  them  the  piece  of  bread  that  we  wanted  to 
save  for  the  next  day.  T  hen  they  talked  between  themselves.  The  next  thing  we  see 
are  sandwiches  being  brought  from  both  sides  of  us,  some  had  meat,  maybe  even  ham, 
which  we  explained  that  we  could  not  eat;  but  others  had  butter  or  cheese  which  we 
took  with  gratefulness. 

That  night  we  all  said  the  evening  service  with  great  happiness  and  thankfulness  to 
Heaven  for  being  alive  and  giving  us  back  our  freedom.  We  were  able  to  relax  and 
catch  up  on  our  sleep.  The  next  morning  we  ate  the  leftovers  we  had,  but  some  of  the 
passengers  shared  their  food  with  us.  Later  on  when  some  of  them  disembarked  and 
new  ones  arrived,  we  noticed  the  remaining  passengers  talking  to  the  new  ones.  And 
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so  it  continued  throughout  our  trip  of  seven  days  to  Station  Merke.  The  passengers 
supplied  us  with  food. 

Each  one  of  us  found  a  quiet  place  on  the  train  to  put  on  the  tefillin  every  morning; 
however,  I  could  not  get  away  from  the  fear  of  a  guard  with  his  rifle  and  bayonet  being 
behind  me,  I  was  so  used  to  it  that  it  was  difficult  to  let  it  go  for  a  long  time 
afterward.  Even  after  getting  settled  at  the  village,  wherever  I  walked,  I  would  turn 
back  automatically  to  see  if  the  guard  was  there.  Meanwhile  I  was  getting  a  little 
stronger  each  day.  By  the  time  we  arrived  at  Station  Merke,  I  was  able  to  walk  on  my 
own,  still  not  too  steady.  Also,  I  was  still  very  skinny.  We  arrived  there  in  the 
evening  and  were  told  to  wait  until  the  next  morning  for  transportation  to  the  village. 
It  was  now  the  beginning  of  June  and  it  was  warm.  We  slept  on  the  benches  at  the 
station.  In  the  morning  we  took  a  two  and  one  half  hour  trip  to  the  village  in  a  horse 
drawn  wagon. 


Living  in  a  Straw  Hut  in  Kolchoze  Dzhambul 

They  were  expecting  us,  because  almost  all  of  the  villagers  came  out  to  see  how  we 
looked.  They  were  provincial  people  who  had  never  traveled  outside  of  their  village. 
To  them  we  were  like  people  from  another  planet.  A  Cossack  officer  who  spoke 
Russian  met  with  us.  (Not  everyone  in  the  village  spoke  Russian.)  We  told  the  officer 
that  we  had  not  eaten  yet.  He  spoke  to  someone  in  Kazachish  which  is  a  language 
completely  different  than  Russian  and  then  told  us  that  a  meal  was  to  be  prepared  for 
us.  Then  he  told  us  what  our  obligations  were  in  order  to  remain  there.  He  said,  “In 
the  Soviet  Union,  you  have  to  work  in  order  to  eat.  If  you  don’t  work,  you  don’t  eat.” 
He  told  us  that  12  more  of  our  friends  were  to  be  joining  us  soon. 

We  were  assigned  a  home  for  an  overnight  stay.  The  officer  said  that  the  next  day  we 
were  to  report  to  him  in  a  different  house.  I  protested,  telling  him  that  I  had  just 
gotten  out  of  the  hospital  and  that  I  could  hardly  walk.  After  looking  at  me,  he  said 
that  I  would  have  one  week  off  to  recuperate. 

We  followed  the  guard  to  his  office  where  he  wrote  down  all  of  our  names.  He  had 
his  assistant  take  us  to  the  home  assigned  to  us.  The  whole  village  consisted  of  about 
1 50  people  who  lived  in  one  room  huts  made  of  mud  and  straw. 

The  roofs  were  made  of  straw.  In  each  hut  there  was  a  stove  made  of  mud  and  straw 
bricks.  The  bricks  were  on  three  sides  and  the  front  side  had  an  open  place  for 
firewood.  Since  there  was  no  wood  in  Kazakhstan,  they  used  “curay”,  a  large  dry 
weed,  for  cooking,  baking  or  heating.  The  top  of  the  oven  was  covered  with  a  huge 
half  round  pot  in  which  they  baked  huge  round  thin  bread  called  ripyoshka.  They  also 
did  all  of  their  cooking  in  this  pot.  The  oven  had  a  chimney  made  of  tin.  The  people 
ate  from  wooden  bowls  with  wooden  spoons  and  sat  on  the  floor.  They  did  not  have 
tables. 
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When  we  were  brought  into  one  of  these  empty  huts,  we  looked  at  each  other.  Were 
we  going  to  sleep  on  the  bare  dirt?  It  was  so  damp  in  there.  We  tried  to  talk  to  the 
man  of  the  home,  but  he  just  looked  at  us.  He  could  not  understand  a  word  of 
Russian.  One  of  us  went  back  to  try  to  talk  to  the  officer  and  the  officer  came  back  to 
tell  us  that  in  here,  no  one  had  any  furniture;  they  ate  and  slept  on  the  floor. 

He  advised  us  to  go  out  in  the  field  and  gather  large  dry  grass  and  weeds.  He  gave  us 
pieces  of  rope  to  bind  what  we  had  gathered  so  we  could  carry  it.  He  told  us  to  make 
a  fire  in  the  oven  and  to  use  the  curay  to  heat  and  to  take  the  dampness  out.  We  were 
to  use  the  rest  of  it  as  a  mattress.  My  friends  spent  the  afternoon  gathering  curay. 
They  spread  it  across  the  floor  near  one  wall  so  it  could  be  used  as  a  mattress.  They 
piled  the  rest  in  a  comer.  The  size  of  the  room  was  about  40  by  25  feet.  A  fire  was 
made  in  the  oven.  About  5:30,  food  was  brought  in.  We  were  told  that  no  meat  was 
included  because  they  were  all  vegetarians.  They  gave  us  bowls  and  wooden  spoons, 
soup  made  of  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  plus  a  big  repyoshka. 

We  also  were  given  a  pail  for  getting  drinking  water  at  the  well  which  was  about  a 
block  away.  We  were  given  a  few  kilos  of  flour  and  told  how  to  make  repyoshkes.  A 
very  short  small  table(one  foot  high,  2  feet  square)  was  brought  with  a  round  piece  of 
wood.  We  were  told  how  to  kneed  the  dough  on  the  round  top  of  the  oven  pot,  how 
to  roll  the  dough  on  the  small  table  and  how  to  bake  the  dough  in  the  oven.  There 
were  no  phones  or  electricity  in  the  huts.  We  used  a  kerosene  lamp  for  light  in  the 
evening. 
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CHAPTER  12:  Life  in  the  Village 


The  Elders 

We  baked  our  own  repyoshkes  for  breakfast  since  almost  all  of  us  had  to  report  for 
work  at  7:00  A.M.  The  next  morning  all  of  us  got  up  to  davn  (say  our  morning 
prayers)  and  then  we  ate  the  repyoshkes  and  went  to  report  for  work.  I  stayed  behind. 
Shortly  before  noon  the  other  group  of  12  of  our  yeshiva  students  arrived.  They  were 
given  a  hut  about  a  half  block  away.  I  went  over  to  their  hut  and  gave  them  the 
lowdown  about  the  methods  of  home  furnishing  and  food  preparation  in  our  village. 
They  also  went  to  get  curay  to  have  something  to  sleep  on  and  to  use  for  heating  and 
cooking.  Two  of  them  went  to  sleep  in  our  hut  and  ten  remained  in  their  hut.  In  the 
group  that  I  had  come  with,  there  were  only  younger  men,  ages  19  to  25,  but  this 
second  group  consisted  of  mostly  older  men,  30  to  45  years  of  age.  As  a  rule,  we 
respected  the  older  ones,  because  of  their  greater  knowledge  of  the  Talmud. 

This  older  group  asked  me,  “  Where  are  the  others  in  your  group?” 

I  told  them  that  they  went  to  work  and  that  I  had  no  idea  what  kind  of  work  they  were 
doing. 

They  asked,  “Why  didn’t  you  go  with  them?” 

I  could  see  the  resentment  on  their  faces  and  in  their  voices  as  they  responded  to  what 
I  told  them,  that  I  did  not  have  to  work  for  one  week.  They  did  not  care  to  listen  to 
my  explanations  or  to  look  at  the  condition  I  was  in  or  how  pale  and  thin  I  was.  Later 
on;  however,  I  found  out  part  of  the  reason  for  their  reaction. 

They  had  been  in  a  very  large  camp  of  over  10,000  inmates.  The  conditions  in  then- 
camp  were  much,  much  better  than  in  ours.  Their  bread  portion  was  one  and  one  half 
pounds  and  it  was  not  watered  down  bread  like  the  bread  at  our  gulag.  They  were 
getting  regular  soup  with  potatoes,  vegetables  and  flour  thick  soup.  The  guards  did 
not  kill  anyone  on  the  outside.  There  were  no  malnourished  inmates  at  the  hospital,  all 
the  hospital  patients  were  actually  ill  for  reasons  other  than  starvation..  Also  there  was 
a  doctor,  a  real  nurse  and  medication  at  their  hospital.  So,  they  didn’t  believe  what  I 
told  them. 

Another  reason  was  that  they  felt  that  I  didn’t  respect  them  when  I  spoke  to  them, 
because  in  the  yeshiva,  a  younger  student  was  not  supposed  to  speak  to  an  older  one 
unless  the  older  one  asked  him  something  first.  Here,  I  told  them  what  was  happening 
without  being  asked.  By  doing  so,  I  showed  disrespect.  As  it  states  in  Leviticus, 
Chapter  19,  Verse  32.  “You  shall  rise  up  before  the  hoary,  and  honor  the  face  of  the 
old  man.”  The  Talmud  explains  this  passage  as  follows:  “Rise  up  for  an  older  person 
even  if  you  are  much  more  learned  in  Torah;  honor  the  more  learned  person  even  if 
you  are  much  older  in  years.”  Since  all  of  the  men  were  both  older  in  years  and  much 
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more  learned,  I  disregarded  this  commandment  when  I  spoke  to  them  as  an  “equal” 
while  explaining  the  local  procedures.  I  thought  that  this  law  would  not  apply  under 
these  particular  circumstances. 

When  my  group  came  back,  they  had  with  them  a  sack  of  seven  kilos  of  flour  (  a  kilo 
for  each  one),  a  bag  of  potatoes,  and  some  other  vegetables,  but  they  were  dirty  and 
tired.  Their  work  consisted  of  making  blocks  out  of  mud  and  straw.  There  was  a  big 
pile  of  mixed  mud  with  straw.  They  took  some  of  it,  placed  it  in  a  form  and  put  it  out 
to  dry.  I  told  them  that  the  other  group  of  12  arrived  and  that  they  were  placed  in  the 
next  hut.  We  decided  that  they  would  try  to  clean  themselves,  that  four  of  us  would 
cook  and  bake  and  that  the  other  three  would  go  to  visit.  I  remained  there  to  help. 
The  three  who  went  visiting  came  back  and  we  ate.  We  were  happy  to  be  free.  The 
other  12  ate  the  food  that  was  brought  to  them  in  their  hut.  At  first  they  hesitated  to 
eat  for  fear  of  the  food  not  being  kosher.  We  told  them  that  the  local  population  was 
vegetarian. 


Observing  the  Sabbath 

So  life  continued  on  this  daily  routine;  however,  a  problem  developed.  The  local 
population  was  Muslim.  Their  day  of  rest  was  Friday.  They  worked  on  Saturdays; 
however,  we  did  not  work  on  Saturdays.  The  officer  in  charge  was  angry  and 
threatened  to  expel  us,  unless  we  worked  on  Saturday,  but  we  were  stubborn.  He 
finally  made  a  compromise,  that  our  Cossack  Forman  was  to  assign  us  on  Thursday 
what  all  of  us  were  to  do  on  Friday.  If  we  did  not  finish  our  work,  or  did  not  do  it  the 
proper  way  on  Friday,  we  had  to  work  on  Saturday  or  we  were  expelled.  We  agreed 
and  worked  on  Fridays.  As  it  turned  out,  it  was  much  easier  to  work  on  our  own. 
The  Forman  was  satisfied  and  we  had  our  Saturdays  off.  On  my  5th  day  of  rest,  I  felt 
stronger  and  decided  to  go  out  to  get  curay  while  the  others  were  working.  My 
colleagues  were  glad  because  they  were  very  tired  after  work. 

After  my  week  of  rest  was  over,  I  went  together  with  the  others  to  work.  The  Forman 
divided  us  into  three  groups:  one  to  gather  mud  and  mix  it  with  straw,  one  to  make 
blocks,  and  one  to  take  out  the  dry  blocks  from  the  forms.  Some  days  after  work,  we 
went  out  to  cut  curay.  On  Thursday,  we  baked  and  prepared  food  for  Saturday.  The 
local  Cossacks  accepted  us  and  were  honest.  We  left  our  doors  unlocked  and  nothing 
was  missing. 

About  a  month  after  our  arrival,  our  work  changed  to  gathering  crops  from  the  field. 
There  were  wheat,  com  and  potatoes.  Our  jobs  were  mostly  to  carry  cartons  or  sacks 
or  bushels  of  crop  from  the  field  to  put  in  a  wagon.  Sometimes  one  or  two  of  us 
would  drive  it  to  the  storage.  The  wagon  was  carried  not  by  a  horse,  but  by  an  ox. 
For  the  ox  to  go  right,  I  would  say  tzob;  for  left,  it  was  tzobeh.  Horses  were  used 
only  for  riding.  We  liked  this  work  better  than  making  the  blocks.  It  was  cleaner  also, 
since  we  were  together  with  the  Cossacks  ,  we  rested  more  often,  and  ate  better. 
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Observing  the  High  Holy  Days 

At  the  end  of  summer  we  were  taken  to  work  at  a  field  with  high  standing  crop.  We 
had  to  stand  almost  to  our  knees  in  water  to  gather  it.  Standing  six  days  a  week, 
eight  hours  a  day  in  water  made  our  lives  miserable.  It  lasted  for  three  weeks  We 
were  glad  it  was  over.  Then  the  High  Holidays  came,  we  had  another  problem.  We 
asked  to  be  off  but  the  officer  refused.  We  decided  to  take  a  chance  and  not  show  up 
for  work  on  Rosh  Hashanah  of  1942.  By  that  time  the  Forman  had  become  our  friend 
and  he  intervened.  The  officer  was  angry,  but  we  were  not  punished.  On  Yom  Kippur 
we  did  the  same  and  when  Succoth  came,  we  did  not  show  up  for  work  for  the  first 
and  last  two  days.  The  officer  was  very  angry,  but  nothing  was  done  to  us. 

We  said  our  prayers  on  Saturdays  and  Holy  days  in  the  larger  hut  where  the  older  ten 
men  were  staying.  We  all  had  only  three  small  prayer  books.  Every  one  knew  almost 
all  of  the  prayers  from  memory.  For  those  who  had  not  memorized  the  prayers  for 
the  High  Holidays,  the  ones  with  the  books  would  read  out  loud  and  the  rest  would 
repeat  word  for  word.  We  had  no  shofar  to  blow.  There  were  many  of  us  who  could 
lead  the  services,  including  the  High  Holiday  services.  We  did  not  have  a  Torah  scroll 
for  the  Torah  reading.  We  did  the  next  best  thing  we  could.  Among  the  19  of  us, 
were  two  Torah  Readers,  including  myself,  but  only  one  was  capable  of  reciting  it 
without  advance  memory  preparation.  I  was  that  person.  The  other  Torah  Reader 
was  in  the  older  group;  he  was  43  and  did  not  know  the  Torah  from  memory.  My 
“reading”  antagonized  the  older  group  even  more. 

Right  after  the  1942  Holy  Days,  a  new  group  of  18  yeshiva  students  arrived;  however, 
they  were  from  three  different  yeshivas.  We  found  out  about  them  after  coming  back 
from  work  one  day.  Four  were  from  our  Yeshiva  Beit  Yoisaif,  two  were  from  Radin 
Yeshiva,  and  12  were  from  Kletz  Yeshiva.  In  the  City  of  Radin  was  a  large  Yeshiva  of 
about  200  to300  students,  ages  18  and  older.  (  I  stated  earlier  that  in  1939,  on  my 
way  home  from  Krynki,  my  friend  and  I  stayed  overnight  in  the  Radin  Yeshiva.)  The 
Kletzk  Yeshiva  was  also  a  large  one,  similar  to  the  Radin  Yeshiva.  They  were  both 
independent  yeshivas.  The  students  were  assigned  to  two  new  huts  about  two  blocks 
away.  Many  of  us  went  to  visit  them,  to  find  out  some  information.  They  told  us 
which  gulag  they  had  been  in  and  their  whole  group  of  yeshiva  students  who  were 
released  were  about  35.  The  other  17  were  assigned  to  another  nearby  village  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Of  those  17,  ten  were  from  Beit  Yoisaif,  two  from  Kletzk  and  five 
from  Radin. 

When  we  went  to  work  the  next  day,  we  were  taken  to  a  new  site  and  told  that  the  job 
was  to  build  new  huts.  The  Forman  introduced  the  builder  who  showed  each  person 
what  to  do.  He  divided  us  into  two  groups.  The  smaller  group  brought  the  blocks 
made  of  dirt  or  mud  mixed  with  straw  from  the  pile  to  the  site.  The  larger  group  had 
to  dig  for  a  foundation.  After  the  foundation  was  ready  he  divided  the  larger  group 
into  two  groups.  One  half  of  them  continued  to  dig  and  the  other  half  started  the 
building.  The  work  was  dirty,  but  it  was  not  difficult.  We  actually  liked  this  work, 
because  both  the  Forman  and  the  builder  were  nice  to  us,  gave  us  breaks  often  and 
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also  joked  by  telling  all  kinds  of  stories.  We  worked  at  this  for  about  six  weeks.  My 
job  was  mostly  carrying  blocks. 


Winter  in  Dzhambul 

Then  it  became  very  cold  and  snowed  a  lot.  Most  of  the  work  had  stopped.  Our  daily 
and  weekly  portions  of  flour  and  all  other  appropriations  were  cut  to  almost  half  the 
previous  size.  There  was  nothing  we  could  do  to  change  it.  Some  of  us  decided  to 
leave  this  village  and  go  to  the  town  Dzhambul,  which  was  only  seven  kilometers 
away;  however,  I  decided  to  stay.  Here  I  was  at  least  sure  to  get  something  to  eat  and 
had  a  roof  over  my  head.  In  Dzhambul  I  would  not  know  where  to  get  anything  .  Of 
course,  it  was  a  very  difficult  life  now.  It  was  very  cold  outside  and  there  was  not 
much  food  to  eat.  The  nine  of  us  in  the  hut  were  divided  into  three  groups  and  took 
turns  going  out  in  the  freezing  snow  to  gather  curay  so  we  could  heat  the  hut  and 
cook  or  bake  the  little  we  had.  Every  one  had  to  do  it  including  myself.  When 
February,  1943  came  around  I  became  20  years  old.  We  were  all  looking  forward  to 
spring  when  we  were  hoping  to  start  working  and  receive  the  previous  full  portions. 

Among  the  latest  to  arrive  four  Beit  Yoisaif  Yeshiva  students  was  the  appointed  head 
of  the  whole  yeshiva,  Rabbi  Mowshositz.  He  had  been  appointed  by  Rabbi  Abraham 
Yaffee  before  Rabbi  Yaffee  left  for  the  U.S.A.  in  1940.  He  was  originally  assigned  to 
a  hut  with  the  Kletzk  students,  but  he  wanted  to  be  among  his  own;  therefore,  he 
arranged  to  switch  with  one  of  the  ten.  I  suspected  that  his  other  older  roommates, 
who  seemed  to  harbor  bad  feelings  against  me,  influenced  him  to  do  the  same.  A  few 
months  after  his  arrival,  I  happened  to  run  into  him  and  tried  to  tell  him  who  I  was. 
He  tried  to  avoid  talking  to  me  and  told  me  that  he  had  to  go.  He  had  been  in  no 
hurry  to  leave  before  he  knew  who  I  was.  When  Purim  came,  again  I  was  the  only  one 
able  to  recite  the  whole  Megillah  from  memory  .  The  story  of  Purim  was  especially 
meaningful  at  this  time  because  the  significance  is  that  tyrants  and  fanatics  can  be 
defeated  and  evil  cannot  prevail  forever. 

Passover  came  and  we  koshered  everything  we  had.  From  the  little  flour  we  had,  we 
baked  matzo.  During  the  week  of  Passover,  we  almost  starved,  but  somehow 
survived  .  Our  Seder  was  a  meager  meal  without  wine  for  Kiddush,  an  onion  in  place 
of  bitter  herbs,  a  roasted  egg  and  a  green  vegetable,  but  we  had  no  shank  bone  or 
haroset.  We  recited  the  Haggadah,  as  much  as  each  one  could  remember.  We  recited 
morning  prayers  and  the  S’dorim  together  in  one  hut. 

Rabbi  Mowshositz  had  the  address  of  Rabbi  Yaffe  in  the  U.S.A.  A  telegram  was  sent 
to  Rabbi  Yaffe  to  send  help  to  us.  It  was  after  Passover  that  we  received  word  that 
the  Post  Office  in  town  had  money  for  us.  Rabbi  Mowshowitz  went  to  get  it.  It 
turned  out  that  Rabbi  Yaffe  sent  us  $500  to  divide  among  all  of  us.  If  we  would  be 
able  to  get  the  actual  dollars,  we  could  trade  it  for  enough  rubles  to  buy  at  least  500 
kilos  of  bread;  however,  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  government  did  not  give  out  dollars. 
They  gave  only  rubles  and  only  on  the  official  value  which  was  5  rubles  for  a  dollar. 
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We  got  2500  rubles.  A  kilo  of  bread  cost  about  500  rubles  on  the  black  market  (the 
only  place  to  buy  bread) .  In  the  end  we  got  five  kilos  of  bread  for  $500. 

Representing  all  of  the  33  men.  Rabbi  Mowshowitz  immediately  sent  another 
telegram,  telling  Rabbi  YafFe,  “Do  not  send  money,  send  only  packages  containing 
soap  and  tea/’  These  two  items  were  like  diamonds  here.  For  one  small  piece  of 
soap,  we  could  trade  for  two  kilos  of  bread.  As  it  turned  out,  it  took  over  a  year  for 
us  to  receive  our  first  package.  Meanwhile  we  were  suffering  hardships. 

About  the  middle  of  April,  it  finally  warmed  up.  We  were  hoping  that  our  luck  would 
change,  that  we  would  work  again  and  get  our  previously  much  larger  rations,  but  that 
did  not  happen.  A  committee  went  to  the  officer  in  charge  to  find  out  why  we  were 
not  being  called  back  to  work.  He  told  them  that  there  was  a  shortage  of  all  kinds  of 
food.  He  might  have  to  cut  the  rations  even  more.  He  could  not  make  us  work,  when 
he  could  not  give  us  food.  He  suggested  that  some  of  us  to  go  to  the  city  to  find 
available  work.  Also  there  would  be  less  mouths  to  feed  here.  About  a  dozen  of  us 
decided  to  go,  four  of  the  Kletzk,  two  Radin  and  six  of  our  yeshiva  students  including 
myself. 

We  walked  the  seven  kilometers  to  the  city  which  wasn’t  too  difficult  since  we  had 
nothing  to  carry.  We  arrived  at  a  strange  place  with  nothing  to  eat  and  no  place  to 
sleep.  We  came  upon  the  market  place  and  realized  that  a  person  could  buy  anything. 
All  one  needed  was  money  and  lots  of  it  because  everything  was  so  expensive.  We 
did  not  know  where  we  could  get  money.  Meanwhile  we  were  walking  around  hungry 
so  we  decided  to  sell  our  clothes.  This  was  the  only  thing  we  had  that  we  could  sell. 
We  bought  old  army  coats  which  were  very  cheap.  For  the  money  we  got  for  our 
clothes,  we  bought  some  food  which  lasted  for  a  week.  Five  of  us  found  an 
abandoned  stable  in  which  to  sleep.  It  was  old  with  walls,  a  non  straw  roof,  a  dirt  floor 
and  no  door.  We  decided  to  sleep  there  until  we  could  find  something  better. 
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CHAPTER  13:  Guarding  the  Fields 

During  the  next  few  days,  each  one  went  his  own  way  to  try  to  find  a  way  to  survive.  I 
decided  to  go  to  the  place  where  they  hire  people  to  work  in  the  fields.  I  was  told  that 
they  do  have  a  need  for  a  guard  in  a  field  about  four  kilometers  from  town,  but  they  do 
not  pay  much  in  money.  I  would  get  a  kilo  of  bread  for  two  days  .  Since  I  did  not 
have  anything  better,  I  took  the  job.  The  next  day  I  was  taken  to  my  new  working 
place.  I  was  dropped  off  at  a  small  booth  in  the  middle  of  many  fields  and  was  given  a 
kilo  of  bread  with  some  vegetables  and  told  that  during  the  day  I  should  walk  around 
to  show  myself  and  at  night  I  could  sleep.  I  was  told  that  another  kilo  of  bread  would 
be  dropped  off  in  two  days.  It  was  kind  of  lonely  being  there  by  myself.  The  first  day 
I  walked  around  the  field  looking  to  see  if  there  were  any  plants  with  vegetables  that 
could  be  eaten  raw.  There  were  a  lot  of  potatoes,  cabbage,  watermelons  and 
cantaloupes.  I  made  a  mental  note  of  their  location.  It  was  the  beginning  of  May  and 
the  fruits  would  not  be  ripe  for  another  few  months,  but  then,  I  would  have  a  good 
time  eating  the  watermelons  and  cantaloupes.  I  found  a  field  of  carrots,  but  they  were 
also  too  small  to  eat.  I  kept  walking,  but  I  could  not  find  any  fruit  or  vegetables  that 
were  ready  to  eat.  I  found  another  booth,  but  no  one  was  inside  or  in  the  vicinity.  I 
walked  back  to  my  booth  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  or  near  my  booth,  recited  the 
afternoon  prayers  and  ate  my  dinner  of  bread  and  water. 

One  quarter  of  a  mile  from  my  booth  was  a  well  from  which  I  was  able  to  get  drinking 
water.  I  had  been  given  a  pail  and  a  cup  when  I  was  brought  there.  So  I  had  water, 
said  the  evening  service,  and  went  to  sleep.  I  slept  on  the  hay  that  lay  on  the  floor 
inside  of  the  booth;  however,  it  was  very  cold  there  and  all  I  had  to  cover  me  was  the 
old  army  coat  that  I  was  wearing.  The  next  morning,  I  put  on  my  tefillin  and  said  the 
morning  prayer  service.  I  had  another  piece  of  bread  for  breakfast  and  went  walking. 
During  my  walks  I  occupied  myself  by  chanting  Torah  readings.  I  knew  the  entire 
Five  Books  of  Moses  and  also  the  very  long  Book  of  Esther  from  memory.  This  was 
how  I  spent  my  days  and  weeks  in  that  field.  A  rider  would  ride  by  at  least  once  a  day, 
sometimes  twice  or  even  three  times.  Sometime  he  would  stop  to  talk  to  me.  He  was 
an  inspector  to  check  to  see  if  I  was  still  there  and  if  everything  in  the  fields  was  in 
order.  He  came  at  different  times  of  the  day  and  I  would  never  know  when  he  would 
show  up. 

Once  when  I  was  walking,  I  came  across  a  large  snake.  I  was  so  frightened  that  from 
then  on  I  was  fearful  of  a  snake  biting  me  while  I  walked  or  slept.  About  two  weeks 
after  I  began  working  in  the  field  I  found  a  man  in  one  of  the  other  booths.  He 
introduced  himself  and  told  me  that  he  had  just  started  working  there  as  a  guard.  We 
became  friends  and  started  visiting  at  each  other's  booths  or  walking  together.  The 
time  went  by  much  faster.  It  was  reassuring  just  knowing  that  someone  else  was 
nearby.  Once  I  was  awakened  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  lightning  and  thunder 
followed  by  a  tremendous  downpour  of  rain.  There  were  no  trees  in  Kazackstan.  1 


had  no  shelter  and  the  nearest  house  was  four  kilometers  away,  but  it  was  too  dark  to 
find  it.  I  had  on  my  soaked  army  coat  and  the  straw  on  the  floor  was  soaked.  I  had 
my  tefillin  with  me  since  there  had  been  no  permanent  place  to  store  it  and  I  had 
carried  it  with  me  where  ever  I  went  since  I  had  left  that  village  in  April,  1943.  So  on 
this  dark  stormy  night.  I  tried  to  keep  my  tefillin  dry.  My  coat  pockets  were  soaked 
and  there  was  no  dry  place  to  set  my  tefillin  for  protection;  therefore,  I  placed  the 
tefillin  under  my  chin  and  held  it  there  with  my  hand  so  my  hand  and  head  would 
protect  it.  I  stood  like  this  holding  my  tefillin  all  night  hoping  every  minute  that  the 
rain  would  stop  but  it  did  not  stop  until  10:00  A.M.  the  next  morning. 

Then  I  spread  the  straw  outside  to  dry  .  I  also  took  off  my  wet  coat  and  put  it  against 
the  sun,  when  the  sun  came  out.  I  was  left  to  wear  tom  wet  pants  and  a  wet  under¬ 
shirt.  I  had  no  other  clothes.  It  was  a  miracle  I  did  not  catch  pneumonia!  The  other 
guard  came  over;  he  was  also  wet.  He  said  that  he  did  the  same  with  his  straw,  but  he 
had  on  regular  clothes  because  he  had  a  change  of  dry  clothes.  After  this  experience,  I 
was  praying  every  day  to  not  get  anymore  rain  until  the  end  of  August  when  I  would 
be  back  in  town,  but  it  did  not  help.  It  rained  again  twice,  while  I  was  still  in  the  field, 
but  it  did  not  last  as  long,  only  a  few  hours.  The  third  time  that  it  rained,  I  was  about  a 
mile  from  my  booth.  I  was  so  worried  about  the  tefillin  getting  wet  that  I  ran  to  my 
booth  as  fast  as  I  could.  The  tefillin  bag  was  wet  and  because  I  had  no  way  of 
knowing  if  the  portions  got  wet,  and  since  I  could  not  open  it  to  look,  I  continued  to 
use  it. 

I  was  looking  forward  to  when  the  watermelons  and  the  cantaloupes  would  ripen, 
meanwhile  I  satisfied  myself  with  carrots  that  I  got  from  the  field.  Neither  I  nor  the 
other  guard  was  armed,  but  I  did  have  a  small  knife  with  which  to  cut  bread.  Also,I 
used  it  to  clean  the  carrots.  I  had  to  hide  them  because  if  the  inspector  would  see 
them,  I  could  be  arrested.  Under  Soviet  law,  all  fields  belonged  to  the  government.  If 
I  had  been  caught  with  any  of  the  vegetables  or  fruit,  it  would  have  been  stealing  from 
the  government.  I  used  to  mark  the  location  in  the  day,  then  I  dug  them  up  at  night.  I 
hid  them  in  the  ground  near  my  booth  and  took  out  one  carrot  at  a  time  to  clean  and 
eat.  Many  times  I  used  to  think  of  my  parents  and  Chaykeh  and  wonder  about  what 
happened  to  them.  I  had  ill  feelings  toward  Chanke  for  making  us  homeless  and 
toward  Maishkeh  for  becoming  a  communist. 

In  July,  I  decided  to  check  out  the  ripeness  of  the  watermelons  by  cutting  small  pieces 
in  a  few;  however,  I  saw  that  I  would  have  to  wait  a  few  weeks.  By  the  end  of  July,  I 
found  both  the  watermelons  and  cantaloupes  were  ripe.  The  reason  I  did  not  hesitate 
to  get  and  eat  the  carrots  or  watermelons  was  because,  according  to  the  Bible,  a 
person  should  eat  until  he  feels  his  hunger  100  per  cent  satisfied.  Deuteronomy, 
Chapter  23,  Verse  25  states  “when  you  come  in  your  friend's  vineyard,  you  may  eat  its 
fruit  to  your  satisfaction,  but  you  cannot  place  any  in  your  basket."  Our  Talmud 
rabbis  explain  this  to  mean  that  when  you  work  in  any  garden,  the  employee  may  eat, 
but  can  not  take  any  food  with  him  for  someone  else  or  for  eating  later.  This 
statement  is  based  on  normal  circumstances  when  an  employee  is  getting  a  regular 
salary.  It  is  even  more  applicable  in  my  circumstances  when  I  was  not  getting  paid, 
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but  only  given  one  kilo  of  bread  for  two  days;  therefore,  I  felt  entitled  to  anything  I 
could  find  to  eat.  It  was  easy  to  hide  the  carrots,  but  not  so  easy  to  hide  the 
watermelons  and  cantaloupes.  I  would  get  one  of  each  at  night,  hide  them  under  the 
straw  and  during  the  day  I  would  eat  only  one  slice  at  a  time  and  hide  the  peeling  in 
the  ground. 

Everything  changed  during  the  month  of  August.  Early  one  morning  a  group  of  people 
came  with  oxen  and  wagons  while  I  was  saying  my  morning  prayers.  I  went  out  to  see 
what  was  going  on.  My  colleague,  the  other  guard  was  already  there  .  The  foreman 
called  the  two  of  us  together  and  told  us  that  it  was  harvest  time  from  that  day  until 
the  end  of  August;  therefore,  our  working  hours  would  be  changed.  Instead  of  walking 
around  during  the  day,  we  had  to  walk  from  sunset  until  sunrise.  We  would  be 
expected  to  sleep  during  the  day.  He  explained  that  the  fields  would  not  need  to  be 
guarded  during  the  day  when  there  would  be  so  many  people  working.  Night  was  the 
time  when  the  people  from  the  villages  nearby  would  come  to  steal  the  crops.  I  did 
not  like  the  change  because  I  would  rather  sleep  at  night  and  it  is  difficult  to  sleep 
during  the  daytime  especially  with  noise  from  the  harvesting  activities.  I  had  also 
developed  a  system  for  getting  and  eating  carrots  and  melons  which  would  now  be 
disabled. 

Sleeping  during  the  day  time  was  not  a  problem  after  staying  awake  all  night.  Getting 
the  carrots  and  especially  melons  was  difficult  because  now  the  inspectors  did  not 
depend  on  us  to  protect  the  fields  at  night.  They  came  riding  in  from  every  place 
around  the  fields  all  night  long.  After  a  few  days  of  not  being  able  to  have  any  carrots 
or  melons,  I  developed  another  approach  to  the  situation.  I  went  over  to  the  foreman 
and  asked  if  I  could  have  a  few  carrots.  He  went  over  to  the  wagon  and  took  a  large 
bunch  of  carrots  and  gave  them  to  me.  I  started  to  thank  him,  but  he  didn't  let  me 
finish.  He  said,  “  I  know  how  much  food  you  are  getting.  One  kilo  of  bread  for  2 
days  is  not  enough.  This  will  help  to  lessen  your  hunger.”  Then  he  added,  “  Do  not 
go  to  the  other  foreman  for  any  help.  You  should  always  come  to  me.” 

That  bunch  of  carrots  must  have  been  at  least  two  kilos.  I  ate  from  it  for  five  to  six 
days  or  nights.  I  had  to  eat  mostly  during  the  nights  since  I  was  sleeping  during  the 
day.  When  I  woke  up  one  afternoon,  I  could  hear  people  talking  from  not  far  from  my 
booth,  but  instead  of  regular  talk,  they  were  all  whispering.  I  got  up  to  look  and  saw 
that  they  were  all  working  near  my  booth.  I  was  curious  and  went  out  and  asked  one 
of  the  workers  why  they  were  whispering.  She  told  me  that  the  foreman  was  very 
strict  and  that  he  told  them  whenever  they  worked  near  one  of  the  booths,  they  were 
not  to  make  any  noise  or  talk  without  whispering.  I  realized  that  the  foreman  was 
indeed  a  very  nice  man  and  that  I  was  able  to  sleep  so  well  during  the  day  because  of 
him. 

During  the  whole  period  I  was  in  the  fields.  I  counted  each  day  in  order  to  know  when 
it  was  going  to  be  Sabbath.  The  kind  of  work  that  I  did  was  permitted  during 
Sabbath;  however,  Sabbath  prayers  are  different  than  daily  prayers. 
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By  the  end  of  August,  I  had  more  than  enough  fruit  to  eat.  The  foreman  did  not  wait 
for  me  to  come  asking.  He  either  sent  to  me  or  brought  to  me  melons  and  carrots 
himself.  He  was  such  a  nice  guy!  On  the  last  day  he  came  over  and  said,  “Pick  up 
what  you  have  and  we  will  give  you  a  ride  to  the  city.” 
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CHAPTER  14:  Hunger  in  the  City 

Once  I  arrived  back  into  the  city  of  Dzhambul,  I  went  to  the  field  office  for  the 
payment  for  my  work.  They  gave  me  20  rubles  per  day  for  110  days  which  came  to 
2100  rubles,  not  much  at  all.  It  would  buy  about  four  kilos  of  bread.  I  could  not  buy 
any  clothes  which  I  desperately  needed,  because  I  needed  the  rubles  to  buy  food.  I 
found  my  friends,  the  yeshiva  students,  who  brought  me  up  to  date  on  what  was 
happening.  The  Kletzk  Yeshiva  group  got  help  from  the  U.S.  They  received  a 
package  of  tea  and  soap,  but  the  students  from  the  Bialystok  Yeshiva  (where  I  had 
been)  and  the  Radin  Yeshiva  students  were  still  waiting  for  some  help  in  the  way  of 
packages.  I  figured,  since  the  Kletzk  students’  package  came,  ours  would  probably 
come  soon.  I  bought  one  half  a  kilo  of  bread  and  decided  to  stretch  it  for  two  days. 
This  way  my  money  would  last  longer.  I  hoped  that  a  package  would  arrive  soon. 

I  met  my  old  stable  roommates  and  asked  if  I  could  come  back  to  sleep  there.  They 
agreed  and  toward  evening  we  went  there.  To  sleep  in  my  clothes  on  the  bare  ground 
was  nothing  new  to  me.  There  were  six  of  us:  four  from  the  Bialystok  Yeshiva  and 
two  from  the  Radin  Yeshiva.  The  next  days  continued  to  be  about  the  same.  We 
davened  (prayed)  there,  in  the  bam  and  then  separated.  I  went  to  the  market  and 
bought  another  half  of  a  kilo  of  bread  for  the  day. 

Then  I  went  to  look  to  find  someone  who  would  hire  me  to  do  any  kind  of  work.  I 
went  from  house  to  house  knocking  on  doors.  Some  would  not  even  open  the  door. 
Those  who  opened  would  close  the  door  when  they  saw  me  without  even  listening  to 
me.  Only  a  few  would  listen  to  me  before  telling  me  that  they  were  poor  themselves 
and  could  not  help  me.  This  routine  continued  for  a  little  over  a  week  until  I  ran  out 
of  money  to  buy  any  more  bread.  By  then  I  gave  up  knocking  on  doors.  We  were 
looking  and  hoping  a  package  would  arrive  and  rescue  us  from  our  misery,  but  none 
came. 

I  became  desperate,  walking  around  hungry.  I  looked  for  something  to  eat  in  people’s 
garbage.  This  was  September,  1943.  The  war  was  still  going  on  with  Germany  as  it 
had  been  for  two  years.  Everything  the  government  had  went  toward  the  war  effort. 
The  people  in  regions  like  Kazakstan  suffered.  They  could  not  help  me  and  I  could 
not  find  much  food  in  their  garbage.  I  was  lucky  to  find  some  dirty  potato  peelings  or 
melon  peels  which  I  cherished  like  a  rare  gem.  I  would  not  bother  to  wash  them.  And 
so  this  continued  for  the  next  few  weeks  and  months.  I  was  hoping  that  each  day 
would  be  the  last  that  I  would  have  to  live  like  this,  if  only  a  package  would  arrive.  It 
ended  up  that  my  hope  was  in  vain. 

The  High  Holidays  began  at  the  end  of  September.  The  Kletzk  group  were  now  the 
rich  among  the  yeshiva  students.  A  few  of  them  had  rented  a  house.  We  decided  to 
hold  services  there.  There  were  24  students  and  one  little  prayer  book,  so  one  of  the 
Radin  group  led  the  service.  He  had  a  cantorial  voice  and  knew  the  proper  melody  for 
each  prayer.  Three  of  us  performed  the  Torah  reading,  one  from  the  Kletzk  Yeshiva, 
one  from  the  Radin  Yeshiva  and  myself.  After  services,  the  Kletzk  group  gave  a  slice 


of  bread  and  some  fruit  to  each  one  of  us.  It  was  by  then  three  weeks  since  I  had 
bread  in  my  mouth.  It  tasted  so  good  that  I  kept  each  bite  inside  my  mouth  for  a  few 
minutes  to  feel  the  good  taste  of  it  a  little  longer.  Afterward  we  sat  or  walked  around, 
telling  each  other  how  and  what  we  were  doing  in  trying  to  survive.  Then  we  had  the 
afternoon  and  evening  services.  We  had  no  wine  to  make  Kiddush  ,  so  we  were  able 
to  use  only  bread.  The  Kletzk  group  gave  each  one  of  us  another  slice  of  bread  and 
fruit.  When  the  six  of  us  were  walking  back  to  our  bam  to  sleep,  all  of  us  felt  like  one 
should  feel  on  a  holy  day.  We  were  so  happy  and  grateful  to  be  alive,  to  have  “made 
if’  so  far.  On  the  second  day  of  Rosh  Hashona  we  again  had  bread  and  fruit  twice  and 
we  returned  to  our  bam  for  the  night. 

Nine  days  later  on  Yom  Kippeur,  I  had  my  next  taste  of  bread.  We  had  two  slices  of 
bread  and  fruit,  one  before  the  fast  and  one  after  the  fast.  When  the  holy  day  of 
Sukkoth  came,  we  again  went  to  the  Kletzk  group  house.  There  we  found  a  Sukkah 
made  from  sheets  and  blankets.  There  was  no  wood  in  Kazackstan,  so  the  Kletzk 
students  made  the  Sukkah(booth)  from  whatever  they  had.  The  Sukkah  could  only 
hold  four  people  so  we  had  to  take  turns  making  Kiddush  in  the  Sukkah.  Again  the 
Kletzk  group  shared  with  us  by  giving  bread  and  fruit  to  each  one  of  us. 

Toward  the  end  of  Sukkoth,  it  became  rainy  and  cold.  Many  of  us  did  not  have 
shelter.  My  shoes  were  wearing  out.  I  had  worn  the  same  pair  of  shoes  since  1 940.  I 
had  walked  in  these  shoes  the  16  kilometers  a  day,  seven  days  a  week,  then  for  nine 
months  in  the  labor  camp,  and  then  did  many  different  kinds  of  work  in  the  village.  It 
was  November,  1943  and  time  for  my  shoes  to  be  replaced,  but  I  had  no  way  to 
replace  them.  I  found  some  rags  and  small  pieces  of  rope,  so  I  was  able  to  wrap  parts 
of  the  rags  around  the  shoes  to  keep  the  feet  warm  and  I  bound  it  with  the  rope  to 
hold  the  rags  in  place.  I  was  still  hoping  that  it  would  be  for  a  few  days  because  I 
thought  that  a  package  from  the  U.S.  would  certainly  come  soon.  I  walked  around  in 
this  and  other  rags  during  this  long  winter.  It  was  not  too  bad  in  the  snow,  but  in  the 
rain  and  mud,  the  wetness  would  go  right  through  and  I  found  myself  shivering. 

I  continued  looking  through  garbage  for  food.  In  the  center  of  town  there  was  a  large 
building  with  a  large  room  and  a  kitchen.  The  new  recruits  for  the  army  would  come 
there  daily  to  get  their  lunch.  Many  Bailystok  and  Radin  students  including  myself 
stayed  there  during  that  time,  first,  to  get  warm  and  second  to  get  something  to  eat,  no 
matter  how  little.  Lunch  consisted  of  soup  made  from  water  with  little  balls  of  flour 
cooked  inside.  When  the  recruits  poured  some  of  the  water  in  the  sink,  we  would  rush 
over  with  our  containers  in  order  to  get  this  watery  soup.  I  did  this  daily. 

Around  the  middle  of  December,  while  I  was  standing  around  watching  the  recruits 
march  in,  I  looked  at  them  and  decided  to  sneak  myself  in  among  them  and  tried  to  get 
the  flour  balls  as  well  as  some  water.  It  worked  and  I  had  a  good  meal  for  a  change. 
After  lunch,  when  they  started  to  march  out,  I  thought  to  myself,  “What  can  I  lose?”  I 
decided  to  go  with  them.  I  followed  along,  until  they  came  to  a  huge  barrack.  We  all 
went  inside  the  huge  room.  It  had  a  wooden  floor,  no  tables  or  chairs.  It  was  warm 
and  it  felt  so  good  being  in  such  a  nice  place.  I  wondered  why  the  people  in  charge  did 
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not  chase  me  away.  Then  I  realized  that  these  mobilized  young  people  were  all  my 
age.  They  came  from  different  regions.  Some  were  dressed  better,  some  were  in  rags, 
like  me.  They  were  thinking  that  I  was  another  recruit.  They  all  were  wearing  regular 
clothes.  Only  the  few  officers  were  in  uniforms. 

Just  before  dark  I  heard  a  bell.  They  formed  a  line.  I  stood  in  line  too.  Then  I  saw 
one  by  one  carrying  a  nice  piece  of  bread  and  a  small  piece  of  cheese.  My  mouth 
became  dry  just  from  looking  at  it.  When  my  turn  came,  I  got  the  same  and  could  not 
wait  to  sit  down  to  taste  it.  Then  about  an  hour  later,  the  bell  rang  again.  We  all 
gathered  near  the  office  and  an  officer  read  names  from  a  list.  When  he  finished,  he 
told  the  ones  whose  names  he  read  should  stand  near  the  door  to  depart  for  training. 
Originally  there  were  about  150.  About  25  of  them  stood  near  the  door  and  slowly 
left. 

Then  some  of  the  recruits  sat  in  groups  and  some  sat  alone.  One  guy  came  over  and 
asked  me  my  name  and  from  where  I  had  come.  I  told  him  that  I  was  from  Poland  and 
that  I  volunteered  to  fight  the  Nazis.  He  told  me  that  I  was  crazy  to  do  that  because  I 
might  get  killed.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  care.  At  that  time,  I  actually  meant  it 
because  I  had  given  up  waiting  for  a  package  and  sleeping  in  that  bam  on  the  bare 
ground  when  it  was  10  or  15  degrees  outside.  The  bam  had  no  door.  It  was  like 
sleeping  outside  with  frozen  rags  on  my  feet.  I  thought  I  would  probably  freeze  to 
death  anyway.  I  was  starving.  The  only  food  I  could  get  was  garbage  and  it  had 
become  more  difficult  to  find.  At  this  place  I  had  a  chance  to  get  some  regular  food 
even  if  it  was  only  for  a  few  days.  I  was  willing  to  take  a  chance;  however,  I  did  not 
go  over  to  the  officer  in  charge  to  tell  him  that  I  wanted  to  enlist  for  fear  he  would 
send  me  away  for  training  or  chase  me  out.  Either  way,  I  would  lose  this  paradise. 

The  other  men  began  spreading  themselves  on  the  floor  to  sleep  so  I  did  the  same.  The 
wooden  floor  felt  so  good  to  lay  on  instead  of  the  bare  and  damp  ground.  Also  I  was 
going  to  sleep  with  a  full  stomach  in  a  comfortable,  nice  warm  place  instead  of  with  a 
starving  stomach  on  this  cold  winter  night.  When  I  woke  up  during  the  night,  finding 
myself  in  such  a  nice  warm  place,  I  thought  I  was  dreaming  or  that  I  was  dead  and  that 
I  was  in  paradise.  It  took  me  a  few  minutes  to  realize  that  this  was  reality. 

About  7:30A.M.  there  was  another  bell  and  not  like  when  I  heard  the  bell  or  the  siren 
in  the  gulag  camp  that  reminded  me  of  bad  things,  this  bell  reminded  me  of  the  good 
meal  that  I  had  the  night  before.  Again  we  all  got  in  line  and  again  received  bread,  a 
piece  of  herring  and  a  cup  to  get  some  boiled  water.  About  9:00  A.M.  a  new  group  of 
20  recruits  arrived.  I  saw  a  few  who  looked  Jewish  and  I  went  over  to  one  and  asked 
if  he  was  Jewish.  He  answered,  “Yes”  in  Yiddish.  He  was  originally  from  Charkov. 
He  and  his  family  had  fled  before  the  German  army  occupied  it.  They  had  been  living 
in  a  town  about  75  kilometers  from  Dzhambul.  He  told  me  he  had  heard  that  the 
Germans  were  killing  Jews  in  every  town  they  occupied  and  that  their  occupation 
extended  deep  into  Russia,  as  far  as  Leningrad  (Petersburg).  While  we  were  talking, 
there  was  another  bell  and  we  were  told  to  go  to  eat  lunch.  Outside,  we  were  told  to 
march  in  four  people  wide.  The  officer  went  in  front  of  us  and  led  us  to  the  kitchen. 
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When  my  fellow  students  saw  me  marching  in  among  the  recruits  getting  the  real  food, 
they  were  jealous,  but  either  did  not  have  the  nerve  or  were  afraid  to  do  what  I  did,  to 
mix  in.  Again  I  had  a  nice  warm  lunch  and  then  marched  back  again. 

That  Jew  that  I  had  become  friendly  with  and  I  kept  together  during  those  marches. 
We  also  ate  and  slept  near  each  other  until  he  was  sent  away  two  or  three  days  later. 
During  the  following  ten  days,  each  day,  new  groups  would  arrive,  others  were  sent 
away.  The  men  did  not  stay  there  longer  then  three  or  four  days.  Some  stayed  only 
one  day.  After  I  was  there  about  a  week,  the  officer  came  over  and  ask  me  my  name. 
I  told  him  and  he  wrote  it  down.  About  four  days  later,  he  called  me  into  his  office 
and  asked  me  why  my  name  was  not  on  any  of  his  lists.  I  said,  “I  don’t  know.”  He 
asked,  “Where  are  you  from?’  I  answered,  “Poland.”  Then  he  realized  what  I  was 
doing  there  and  he  chased  me  out  from  there,  wamin>  me  that  if  I  did  this  again,  I 
would  be  arrested! 
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CHAPTER  15:  More  Hunger  in  the  City 

A  Student's  Death 

I  walked  out  in  the  cold,  to  my  bitter  life  again.  I  met  my  friends  and  asked  if  a 
package  had  arrived  yet.  The  answer  was  negative.  They  told  me  that  they  worried 
for  my  whereabouts  when  I  did  not  show  up  at  night  in  the  bam,  but  when  they  saw 
me  in  the  kitchen  the  next  day,  they  were  happy  for  me  to  have  enough  nerve  to  do 
what  I  was  doing. 

It  was  the  end  of  December,  1943,  terribly  cold  and  I  was  walking  the  streets,  looking 
for  garbage,  dressed  in  a  tom  shirt,  tom  pants,  an  old  tom  army  coat  that  had  no 
buttons,  was  three  sizes  too  big,  and  shoes  that  were  falling  apart.  The  few  potato 
peelings  that  I  could  find  were  frozen.  The  ice  was  so  thick  that  I  could  not  tell  how 
dirty  they  were.  I  had  no  place  to  wash  or  clean  them  and  I  had  no  gloves,  so  I 
scrubbed  off  the  ice  and  dirt  with  my  nails  and  I  ate  them  and  what  other  garbage  I 
could  find.  I  did  this  day  after  day  and  continued  to  sleep  in  the  bam,  even  in  that 
cold.  I  had  no  alternative. 

One  morning  in  the  middle  of  January,  1944,  we  woke  up  to  find  that  one  of  our  bam 
dwellers  had  died.  He  was  frozen  stiff.  His  name  was  Abraham  Kaminsky  from 
Bialystok.  We  did  not  know  what  to  do.  According  to  Jewish  law,  he  had  to  be 
washed  and  dressed  in  a  shroud.  A  grave  had  to  be  dug,  but  we  didn’t  know  where  or 
how  that  could  be  done,  especially  in  the  frozen  ground.  We  decided  to  enlist  the  help 
of  our  Kletzk  colleagues.  Two  of  us  went  to  tell  them.  As  soon  as  the  word  spread 
about  Abraham’s  death,  18  more  students  came  to  our  aid.  There  were  23  of  us.  We 
divided  ourselves  into  groups.  Three  went  and  got  a  permit  for  the  lot  where  the 
grave  would  be  dug.  Then  they  got  five  more  students  and  the  eight  of  them  got 
shovels  and  other  necessary  tools  from  the  caretaker  at  the  cemetery.  Then  the  eight 
of  them  took  turns  in  digging  the  grave. 

Five  students  gathered  curay  to  make  a  fire  for  boiling  the  water.  The  Kletzk  students 
brought  bread,  so  we  could  all  have  something  to  eat.  They  also  brought  a  pail  for 
heating  water  and  a  white  sheet.  The  rest  of  us,  about  ten  ,  heated  water  and  poured 
it  on  top  of  the  dead  man  to  loosen  the  frozen  clothes  so  they  could  be  removed.  Then 
we  placed  the  body  on  some  curai  and  washed  it  with  clean  rags  and  wrapped  him  in 
the  sheet  and  carried  him  the  two  kilometers  to  the  grave.  Each  one  of  us  said  a  few 
words  as  a  eulogy.  By  the  time  we  covered  the  grave,  it  was  already  dark.  On  the 
way  back  to  the  bam,  I  was  thinking,  “Who  knows,  I  might  be  next.” 


Hospital  Admission 

I  continued  living  the  same  way  because  1  had  no  other  choice.  Toward  the  end  of 
January.  I  developed  some  sickness.  At  first  1  did  not  know  what  it  was.  I  became 
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weak,  was  constantly  shivering  and  running  often  to  move  loose  bowels.  On  the 
second  day,  it  was  blood.  I  became  so  weak  that  I  could  no  longer  walk.  My  friends 
carried  me  to  the  hospital.  Here  the  hospital  was  not  like  the  hospital  in  the  gulag 
camp.  Here  was  a  regular  hospital  with  doctors,  nurses  and  medication.  When  I  was 
admitted  there,  all  of  my  clothes  were  taken  away  and  I  was  dressed  in  a  hospital 
gown.  The  doctor  examined  me  and  told  me  that  I  had  a  bad  case  of  dysentery.  I  had 
a  high  fever,  could  not  eat  and  had  no  strength  to  get  out  of  bed.  I  became  semi 
unconscious. 

I  was  at  the  hospital  for  almost  a  month,  but  I  did  not  remember  what  happened  from 
after  the  first  day  until  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day.  I  remember  being  spoon  fed  by  an 
older  nurse  and  who  told  me  I  had  been  there  for  twelve  days.  They  were  nice  to  me. 
It  was  during  a  pen'od  when  the  general  population  suffered  greatly  because  almost  all 
of  the  food  went  for  the  army.  Human  life  was  very  cheap,  but  here  at  the  hospital, 
the  doctors  and  nurses  did  their  best  for  the  patients.  I  slowly  started  to  gain  strength 
and  after  another  two  weeks,  I  was  told  to  get  ready  to  be  discharged.  The  doctor 
knew  that  I  was  sustaining  myself  solely  from  garbage;  therefore,  he  told  me  before  I 
was  discharged  that  if  I  continued  to  eat  garbage,  it  was  just  like  committing  suicide 
because  my  stomach  was  very  sensitive  and  could  no  longer  tolerate  this.  I  had  better 
find  a  way  to  eat  clean  normal  food,  even  if  it  was  very  little. 

A  problem  developed  regarding  what  I  should  wear.  When  they  took  my  filthy  clothes 
off  of  me  at  the  time  I  was  admitted  to  the  hospital,  they  tried  to  wash  them,  but  they 
fell  apart.  All  I  had  left  was  the  old  tom  army  coat  and  the  tom  shoes.  They  finally 
decided  to  let  me  go  in  the  hospital  shirt.  It  was  two  or  three  sizes  too  big.  They  also 
found  an  old  but  clean  pair  of  pants  and  socks.  When  they  brought  my  army  coat,  I 
could  not  recognize  it  because  it  was  also  washed;  it  looked  so  different.  It  was  now 
the  third  week  of  February  and  I  realized  that  I  had  become  21  at  the  hospital.  On  the 
last  night  at  the  hospital,  I  reflected  on  where  to  live  after  my  release  from  the  hospital. 
I  thought  that  if  I  stayed  in  this  town,  I  would  definitely  die,  so  I  decided  to  take  a 
chance  and  go  back  to  the  village.  I  knew  the  older  Bailystok  students  and  some 
Radin  students  were  still  there. 

During  the  months  that  the  six  (later  five  after  one  died)  of  us  slept  in  the  open  bam 
each  morning  before  leaving  we  would  put  on  our  tefillin  and  say  the  morning  prayers 
regardless  how  cold  it  was.  Each  one  would  then  carry  his  set  of  tefillin  with  him.  I 
always  carried  mine  in  my  army  coat  pocket.  When  I  was  brought  to  the  hospital,  they 
changed  and  washed  my  clothes  but  saved  my  tefillin.  I  remember  that  when  I  became 
conscious  the  old  nurse  showed  me  my  tefillin  and  asked  me  what  it  was.  I  told  her 
that  I  was  religious  and  that  it  was  a  very  important  religious  object.  She  gave  it  to  me 
and  I  put  them  on  during  my  stay  at  the  hospital. 
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Rescue  by  a  Cossack 


When  I  left  the  hospital,  I  was  still  very  weak,  (starving  for  the  last  five  or  six  months, 
loosing  so  much  blood)  I  walked  the  distance  of  a  few  blocks  and  could  not  walk  any 
more,  I  stood  hoping  maybe  someone  would  drive  by  and  give  me  a  ride,  The  weather 
was  very  cold  and  snowing.  Dressed  in  the  hospital  shirt,  army  coat,  tom  pants  and 
tom  shoes,  I  walked,  hoped  to  get  a  ride,  walked  another  block  and  fell.  I  used  all 
my  strength,  got  up  and  walked  another  block,  stopped  to  rest  walked  a  little  and  fell. 
This  time;  however,  I  had  no  more  strength  left.  I  could  not  get  up  regardless  of  how 
much  I  tried,  so  I  was  just  laying  there  beside  the  road.  I  could  hear  people  driving  by 
but  either  the  snow  covered  me  and  they  could  not  see  me  or  they  just  did  not  care.  I 
finally  gave  up  on  life.  I  was  sure  this  was  to  be  my  end. 

I  don’t  know  how  long  I  lay  there  because  I  was  semiconscious  when  a  middle  aged 
Cossack  picked  me  up  and  carried  me  to  a  buggy.  He  rubbed  my  hands,  gave  me  some 
warm  liquid  to  drink  and  covered  me  up.  Then  he  asked,  in  Russian,  “Why  were  you 
lying  in  the  snow  on  the  road.”  I  told  him  that  I  just  left  the  hospital  and  that  I  was 
trying  to  get  to  the  village.  He  said  that  he  was  going  in  that  direction  and  would  take 
me  there.  He  gave  me  some  food  and  dropped  me  off  at  the  village.  After  I  thanked 
him  for  his  kindness,  he  drove  away.  I  stood  there  and  wondered  if  that  Cossack  was 
actually  an  angel  sent  from  heaven  to  save  my  life  from  a  certain  death.  If  so,  then 
heaven  was  watching  out  for  me;  therefore,  I  should  not  give  up.  I  should  do  my  best 
to  survive  and  if  I  do  my  part;  perhaps  I  could  depend  on  heaven  to  help  me. 


Resentment  Grows 

I  stood  there  in  the  cold  for  a  long  time.  My  thoughts  were  suddenly  interrupted  by 
one  of  the  Radin  students  who  was  going  to  cut  curay.  He  asked  me  why  I  was 
standing  there  in  the  cold.  His  name  was  Chayim  Zlatnitzky.  Later  on,  we  became 
very  close  friends.  He  helped  me  in  many  other  bad  situations.  I  started  to  answer 
him  and  tried  to  walk,  but  my  feet  felt  funny  and  I  fell  down  in  the  snow.  He  picked 
me  up  and  helped  me  to  walk  to  the  hut  where  the  other  Bialystok  students  were. 
They  were  the  older  ones  and  were  not  too  happy  to  see  me,  but  I  looked  pale  and 
thin.  Therefore,  they  had  pity  on  me  and  showed  me  a  place  to  lay  down  and  rest. 
They  asked  me  why  I  came  there  knowing  that  there  was  little  food  there.  I  told  them 
what  the  doctor  had  told  me  at  the  hospital.  They  seemed  to  be  satisfied. 

It  was  the  third  week  of  February,  1944.  The  Russians  had  been  fighting  the  Germans 
for  almost  three  years.  The  civilian  population  was  starving,  because  under  the  Soviet 
Union  laws,  no  one  could  own  land.  There  were  no  private  farms..  Everything 
belonged  to  the  communist  Government.  The  available  food  went  to  the  army.  Here 
in  the  village,  the  Cossacks  themselves  did  not  have  enough,  but  they  still  shared  with 
the  1 7  yeshiva  students;  however,  when  I  came  back  to  the  village  they  refused  to  add 
another  portion  to  the  weekly  ration.  During  the  following  week,  I  mostly  associated 
with  the  Radin  students  except  for  meals  and  sleeping  They  treated  me  as  an  equal. 
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The  Bialystok  students  had  to  share  their  daily  pound  of  flour  with  an  extra  mouth. 
They  resented  it,  which  I  could  see  by  the  way  they  treated  me,  like  a  fifth  wheel  to  a 
wagon.  I  took  the  treatment;  I  had  no  choice.  The  food  that  we  all  got  consisted  of  a 
little  over  two  kilos  of  flour  and  some  potatoes  a  week  for  one  person.  There  were 
nine  students  besides  me  and  we  all  received  about  nine  kilo  of  flour.  We  baked 
“repyoshkes”  (that  was  like  matzo)  in  the  round  kettle.  Of  course  it  was  not  enough 
to  satisfy  anyone’s  hunger,  but  now  I  felt  guilty  for  pushing  myself  on  them.  I  had  no 
other  choice.  The  youngest  of  my  present  roommates  was  in  his  early  thirties;  the 
oldest  was  our  ex  appointed  head  of  the  yeshiva,  Harav  Moishe  Mowshowitz.  He  was 
in  his  fifties.  The  others  were  in  between.  I  did  not  dare  to  ask  them  any  questions.  I 
was  only  2 1  and  did  not  want  them  to  think  that  I  was  disrespectful;  however,  I  kept 
wondering,  “Why  does  it  take  Rabbi  Yafeh  in  the  U.S.A.  so  long  to  send  help?”  They 
never  talked  about  it  in  my  presence,  but  one  night  when  they  thought  I  was  asleep,  I 
overheard  a  whispering  conversation  that  they  had  to  send  a  second  telegram  about 
five  months  after  the  first,  because  somewhere  or  someone  lost  the  first  one  and  we 
should  receive  a  package  at  any  time. 

The  cold  and  snow  did  not  diminish  in  March.  I  tried  to  help  in  any  way  I  could.  One 
day  I  volunteered  to  go  with  someone  to  get  curay.  When  I  came  back  I  was  so 
exhausted  that  I  could  hardly  walk.  Then  the  holy  day  of  Purim  came.  The  Radin 
students  came  over  in  order  to  celebrate  it  together  with  the  reading  of  the  Megillah. 
The  Bialystok  students  knew  that  I  was  the  only  one  who  could  recite  the  whole 
Megillah  by  memory,  but  they  would  not  give  me  the  satisfaction  of  asking  me  to  do  it. 
One  of  them  who  had  only  memorized  the  first  two  chapters  started  and  I  took  over 
and  recited  the  other  eight  chapters. 

Every  day  I  was  waiting  for  news  of  a  package,  just  like  a  religious  Jew  waits  for  the 
Messiah,  but  none  came.  Meanwhile  days  and  weeks  went  by  without  much  relief. 
My  recovery  was  very  slow  due  to  the  little  food  I  was  getting.  At  the  same  time  I 
was  thankful  for  my  roommates  generosity  of  sharing  with  me. 


Catastrophic  Passover 

Then  it  came  time  to  prepare  our  hut  for  Passover.  Everything  had  to  be  made  Kosher 
for  Passover.  The  large  half  round  kettle  in  which  we  cooked  and  baked  had  to  be 
burned  until  it  became  red.  For  that  we  needed  a  lot  of  curay.  I  went  along  with  the 
others  to  get  it.  We  all  worked  hard,  but  for  me  in  my  condition,  this  was  a  great 
burden.  I  became  very  exhausted  and  weak  afterward.  Matzo  was  baked  in  the  kettle 
and  on  the  eve  of  Passover.  We  all  set  on  the  floor  on  some  curay  and  made  the 
Seder.  We  did  not  have  wine  for  Kiddush  for  the  “four  cups”,  nor  biter  herbs  like 
horseradish.  We  used  an  onion  instead  of  the  shank  bone  or  an  egg.  All  we  had  was 
matzo  and  potatoes.  Since  we  did  not  have  Haggadahs,  we  recited  what  we  had 
memorized.  The  next  Seder  was  the  same,  but  for  the  morning  services  the  Radin 
group  joined  us  and  all  of  the  17  of  us  had  it  together  because  none  of  the  Radin  had 
memorized  the  Passover  Torah  reading.  Since  there  was  an  older  one  of  the  Bailystok 
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students  beside  myself  who  could  also  recite  what  he  had  memorized  of  the  Torah,  he 
did  the  Torah  "Reading.'’ 

On  the  second  day  of  "Chol-hamoakT  ( the  four  days  of  Passover  in  between  the  first 
two  days  and  last  two  days)  I  somehow  got  about  one  fourth  of  a  pound  of  flour.  (  I 
don’t  remember  how  I  got  it  or  from  where  it  came.)  I  assumed  it  was  grain  flour  so  I 
made  a  matzo  out  of  it  and  baked  it  in  the  kettle.  After  baking  it  I  realized  that  it  was 
actually  com  flour.  It  is  questionable  whether  or  not  com  flour  can  be  used  on 
Passover.  When  one  of  the  others  saw  what  I  had  done,  he  immediately  told  the 
others.  According  to  the  code  of  Jewish  law,  one  cannot  kasher  (make  kosher)  a 
chametz  (non  kosher)  dish  during  Passover.  If  com  is  chametz,  than  all  of  the  utensils 
used  including  the  kettle  had  become  chametz.  For  the  next  four  and  one  half  days 
they  would  have  to  go  to  the  Radin  students’  hut  to  cook  or  bake.  They  told  me  to  go 
outside  while  they  had  an  assembly.  About  1 5  minutes  later  I  was  called  back  in  and 
was  told  to  take  my  things  and  leave  and  to  never  come  back.  Then  they  added  that  if 
and  when  a  package  arrived,  my  share  would  be  given  to  me.  I  started  pleading  that  I 
was  sure  it  was  grain  flour,  otherwise  I  would  not  have  use  it  on  Passover.  Also  I 
told  them  that  it  was  still  cold  outside  and  that  I  had  no  place  to  go.  They  stood  firm! 


CHAPTER  16:  A  Bed  and  a  Bath 


Saved  by  the  Radin  Students 

I  left  the  hut,  but  when  I  got  outside,  I  stood  there  thinking  about  what  I  should 
do  and  where  I  could  go.  To  go  back  to  the  city  would  be  certain  death.  I 
decided  to  try  to  get  help  from  the  Radin  students.  I  thought  that  perhaps  they 
would  allow  me  to  stay  in  their  hut.  I  went  in  and  told  them  the  whole  story. 
Chayim  Zlatnitzky  took  over  and  told  his  roommates,  “It  was  wrong  not  to  find 
out  what  kind  of  flour  it  was,  especially  during  Passover;  however,  that  mistake 
does  not  deserve  a  death  sentence.”  The  rest  of  the  students  agreed  and  told  me 
that  I  could  stay  with  them  and  that  they  would  share  their  food,  what  bale  they 
had.  I  was  so  relieved  that  I  tried  to  thank  them,  but  I  was  unable  to  speak. 

During  the  next  few  days  I  tried  to  help  in  any  way  I  could.  I  went  with  them  to 
get  curay.  They  treated  me  like  a  peer  and  made  me  feel  at  home.  I  had  never  felt 
welcome  when  I  was  with  the  Bialystok  students.  Chayim  Zlatnitzky,  who  was 
about  25  years  old,  and  I  became  very  close  friends,  like  brothers  almost.  We 
went  for  walks  or  sat  outside  when  it  became  warmer.  He  told  me  about  himself 
and  his  family.  I  shared  my  family  story  with  him.  He  gave  me  good  advise  about 
how  to  handle  many  different  situations. 

About  ten  days  after  Passover,  the  Radin  students  received  their  first  package  and 
they  were  very  elated.  I  felt  jealous  and  wondered  why  our  Bailystok  group  had 
not  received  a  package.  My  friend,  Chayim,  said,  “When  I  get  my  share  and  cash 
some  in  for  rubles,  I  will  lend  you  some  rubles  and  you  can  pay  me  back  when  you 
get  your  package.”  I  thanked  him  and  refused  his  offer,  but  he  insisted.  Finally 
we  compromised  and  decided  to  wait  two  weeks.  If  there  was  no  package  for  my 
group,  then  I  would  borrow  from  him.  About  a  week  after  our  arrangement,  we 
finally  got  our  first  package.  I  was  happy,  but  I  did  not  know  whether  or  not  my 
group  would  keep  their  promise.  It  took  another  week,  but  they  did  give  me  my 
share  of  12  packages  of  tea  and  five  bars  of  soap.  These  were  like  gold.  We  had 
to  guard  it  from  the  Cossacks;  therefore,  we  had  at  least  two  of  the  students  in  the 
hut  at  all  times. 


Back  to  the  City 

We  could  not  cash  or  trade  our  merchandise  in  the  village.  We  were  also  fed  up 
with  the  life  there,  sleeping  on  the  floor,  gathering  curay  for  baking  and  cooking. 
All  of  us  decided  to  move  to  the  city.  The  Bailystok  group  had  the  same  idea. 
The  Radin  and  Bialystok  students  met  to  discuss  the  move  and  to  plan  for  the 
arrangements.  We  had  to  find  transportation  and  a  rental  house.  Two  Radin  and 
two  Bailystok  students  went  to  the  city  to  cash  some  of  the  tea  for  rubles  and  to 
rent  two  houses.  They  returned  in  four  days  with  the  mission  accomplished.  We 
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found  some  village  Cossacks  who  were  willing  to  take  us  into  the  city  for  a  price. 
The  following  day,  we  made  our  move. 

It  was  so  good  to  sleep  in  a  bed  again.  This  was  May,  1 944  and  I  had  not  slept  in 
a  bed  since  June,  1941.  I  had  four  roommates,  two  from  Radin  (Chayim  was 
one),  one  from  Kletzk  (who  was  happy  being  with  us)  and  one  from  Bailystok. 
The  one  from  Bailystok  was  my  age  and  had  been  my  roommate  in  the  open  bam 
before  I  ended  up  in  the  hospital.  The  house  consisted  of  two  rooms  and  a  small 
kitchen.  The  next  day,  I  sold  one  piece  of  soap  and  two  packages  of  tea  and  with 
the  money  I  bought  a  pair  of  shoes,  two  undershirts,  two  shirts,  a  pair  of  pants,  a 
jacket  and  a  sweater.  All  of  the  clothes  were  used  but  were  in  good  condition  and 
they  fit  me.  I  even  had  enough  money  left  over  to  buy  bread,  potatoes  and  other 
food.  During  the  time  we  were  in  the  village,  or  when  I  was  sleeping  in  the  open 
bam,  I  had  no  place  to  take  a  bath.  There  was  an  old  fashioned  bathtub  in  this 
house,  but  we  had  to  heat  water  on  the  stove  in  a  pail.  We  took  turns  taking 
baths.  The  toilet  was  outside.  I  took  a  bath,  put  on  my  clothes  and  felt  like  a  new 
person. 

We  all  had  beards,  not  because  we  wanted  it,  but  because  we  did  not  have  the 
proper  shaver  to  use  for  cutting  our  beards.  It  is  forbidden  by  Talmudic  law  to 
use  a  regular  razor.  We  decided  to  look  for  a  small  clipper  at  the  market.  About  a 
week  after  moving  in  the  house,  we  found  one.  It  was  the  Kletzk  who  actually 
came  home  with  it.  One  after  another,  we  cut  off  our  beards.  In  the  house  we 
each  trusted  one  another  with  keeping  our  money,  tea,  and  soap,  but  when  we  all 
left,  we  had  our  own  lock.  Each  one  of  us  had  a  key  to  lock  the  house.  During 
the  week,  each  one  of  us  usually  made  his  own  meals.  Sometimes  we  would 
make  a  meal  for  all  five  of  us  to  eat  together.  On  the  Sabbath,  we  always  had  our 
meals  together.  We  got  along  well  without  any  disagreements.  There  was  a 
market  we  used  to  visit  daily  to  find  items  that  we  needed.  In  the  evening  we 
used  to  discuss  many  subjects,  mostly  about  certain  passages  in  the  Talmud. 

On  Saturdays  we  went  over  to  a  larger  house  where  another  group  of  five 
students  (three  from  Radin  and  two  from  Bialystok)  were  living,  in  order  to  have 
ten  for  a  minyan  for  services.  A  Jewish  religious  service  may  be  held  only  if  there 
are  ten  men  present.  Since  I  was  the  only  “Torah  Reader”,  I  recited  the  Torah 
portion  for  that  week.  Then  we  went  back  to  our  own  place  to  eat.  Afterwards 
we  discussed  various  parts  from  the  Torah  or  Talmud,  or  certain  laws.  Afrer 
what  each  of  us  had  been  through,  this  easy  life  that  we  were  experiencing  was 
very  enjoyable.  Each  one  of  us  had  money  to  buy  whatever  he  needed,  good 
clothes,  ample  food,  a  rental  house  and  a  bed  to  sleep  in  .  We  were  very  happy 
and  thanked  heaven  for  keeping  us  alive,  to  be  able  to  enjoy  this  good  life  that 
heaven  had  given  us.  The  only  thing  that  saddened  me  was  not  knowing  the  fate 
of  my  parents  and  of  Chavkeh,  especially  after  hearing  some  rumors  about  what 
the  Germans  were  doing  to  the  Jews.  At  that  time  we  could  not  believe  that  what 
we  heard  was  actually  happening. 
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Time  goes  by  quickly  when  you  are  enjoying  yourself.  May  went  by  and  it  was 
June.  I  slowly  continued  to  sell  the  soap  and  tea  and  used  the  money  to  buy 
whatever  I  needed  which  was  food  mostly  .  During  this  time  I  became  closer  to 
Chayim  Zlatnitzky.  We  cooked  together,  ate  together,  went  to  the  market 
together.  The  other  roommates  used  to  call  us  the  twins.  By  the  end  of  June, 
Chayim  and  I  were  getting  to  the  last  few  packages  of  tea  and  soap.  We  started 
to  worry  of  what  will  happen  when  we  will  run  out  of  it,  where  would  we  stay, 
what  will  we  eat?  This  worry  was  not  just  for  the  two  of  us.  Everyone  was 
openly  talking  about  it;  however,  this  was  somehow  solved,  but  not  to  our 
satisfaction. 
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CHAPTER  17:  The  Uniform  Factory 

Factory  Accommodations 

Around  the  middle  of  July,  after  I  had  sold  my  last  piece  of  soap,  all  five  of  us  were 
mobilized  into  the  work  army.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  three  armed  men  in  civilian 
clothes  woke  us  up,  told  us  that  all  the  able  men  were  at  the  front  lines  fighting  the 
Germans.  There  was  a  shortage  of  workers  in  all  of  the  war  factories  that  had  to 
supply  the  army;  therefore,  they  were  mobilizing  us  to  the  ‘Vork  army.”  We  told 
them  that  we  were  foreigners,  Polish  citizens,  but  that  did  not  help.  We  were  told  if 
we  did  not  go  peacefully,  they  would  take  us  by  force.  We  packed  our  belongings  and 
we  just  disappeared.  This  was  the  style  in  the  Soviet  Union;  people  just  disappear. 
We  were  taken  to  a  large  truck  and  told  to  go  inside.  When  we  asked  where  they  were 
taking  us,  the  answer  was,  “  You  will  find  out.”  The  truck  went  directly  to  the  place 
where  the  other  five  yeshiva  students  (with  whom  we  had  our  Saturday  services)  lived. 
We  were  told  to  stay  in  the  truck.  One  of  the  men  stood  with  us,  the  other  two  went 
into  the  house  to  wake  up  and  retrieve  the  students.  It  was  about  15  minutes  before 
they  were  brought  out  and  joined  us  in  the  truck.  We  were  all  scared  not  knowing 
what  would  happen  to  us,  if  what  they  told  us  was  true. 

We  rode  all  night,  until  about  1 1A.M.  the  next  day.  When  they  finally  stopped  and 
uncovered  the  closure,  we  saw  that  we  were  in  a  big  city  in  front  of  a  large  five  story 
building.  We  were  told  to  take  our  things  and  get  out.  Then  we  were  led  inside  that 
building  to  an  office.  The  men  who  brought  us  left.  A  woman  who  was  in  charge  told 
us,  “This  is  a  war  factory  where  the  soldiers'  uniforms  are  made.  You  have  been 
mobilized  to  work  here.  You  will  be  supplied  with  food  and  lodging.  You  will  take 
today  off  to  rest  from  your  trip.  Tomorrow  at  8  A.M.  you  are  to  come  back  to  this 
office  where  each  of  you  will  be  assigned  a  job.”  We  were  led  to  the  dining  hall, 
given  lunch,  and  were  told  to  come  back  for  the  evening  meal  at  5:30. 

We  were  led  to  another  area  where  there  were  a  lot  of  rooms;  each  room  had  a 
number.  Room  25  was  given  to  us.  Instead  of  individual  beds,  there  was  a  padded 
bench  for  all  of  us  to  sleep  on  which  sat  against  three  of  the  four  walls  in  the  room. 
We  rested  a  while,  talked,  then  decided  to  go  out  to  explore  the  surrounding  area.  We 
divided  ourselves  into  pairs,  went  in  different  directions  and  planned  to  come  back  to 
our  room  not  later  than  two  hours.  Chayim  went  with  me;  we  went  outside  to  explore 
the  neighborhood,  we  walked  around  the  building  and  saw  that  we  were  in  a  very  large 
city  with  many  tall  buildings.  We  saw  an  older  man  and  asked  him,  “What  is  the  name 
of  this  city?”  He  said,  “Alma-Atta.” 

“Ahh.!”  We  realized  that  we  were  in  the  capital  of  Kazakhstan.  Afier  some  more 
walking,  we  went  back,  and  had  some  difficulties  finding  our  room.  Each  of  us 
recounted  what  he’d  seen  and  learned.  We  learned  details  about  the  building.  There 
was  a  warehouse  or  storage  area  in  the  basement.  The  dining  hail,  kitchen,  sleeping 
rooms  and  offices  were  on  the  first  floor.  The  second  floor  was  used  to  cut  fabric 
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according  to  the  uniform  patterns.  The  third  and  fourth  floors  were  used  to  stitch  the 
fabric  to  form  the  uniforms.  The  uniforms  were  stored  on  the  fifth  floor. 

Since  none  of  us  knew  how  to  sew  or  to  tailor  clothing,  we  were  wondering  what  our 
jobs  would  be.  When  we  went  to  the  dining  hall  for  the  evening  meal,  we  saw  many 
people,  mostly  women.  We  were  given  identification  cards  and  told  to  stand  in  line  for 
food.  The  food  wasn’t  bad;  however,  the  soup  had  little  pieces  of  meat  in  it,  so  we  just 
ate  the  bread  and  cheese. 

The  sleeping  conditions  were  very  comfortable.  Each  of  us  had  his  own  blanket  and 
pillow  which  were  clean.  After  a  nice  breakfast  the  next  morning,  we  said  to  each 
other,  “So  far,  so  good.”  We  hoped  the  work  wouldn’t  be  too  hard. 


Loading  and  Carrying 

We  reported  to  the  office  and  were  led  to  the  basement.  An  older  man  there  chose 
two  of  us  to  do  the  loading  and  eight  of  us  to  carry.  Since  there  was  no  elevator,  the 
material  had  to  be  carried  from  the  basement  to  the  second  floor  where  the  cutting  was 
done.  Six  of  us  carried  the  uncut  bolts,  one  carried  the  cut  forms  from  the  second  to 
the  third  and  fourth  floors  and  I  had  to  carry  the  finished  uniforms  from  the  third  and 
fourth  floors  to  the  fifth  floor.  Two  remained  in  the  basement  to  load  the  material  on 
to  the  carrier’s  shoulders. 

Everyone  did  their  jobs.  The  fabric  was  a  very  good  and  strong  one  from  the  U.S.,  but 
it  was  also  very  heavy.  Each  carrier  was  loaded  with  five  rolls  on  his  back.  We 
worked  until  noon,  had  lunch  and  worked  until  5:00.  The  carriers  worked  harder  than 
the  others. 

The  next  day  was  Friday  and  after  work  at  the  evening  meal,  one  of  us  brought  up  the 
question  of  what  we  could  do  to  honor  the  Sabbath.  The  oldest  student  told  us  that 
since  we  were  not  carrying  on  the  outside,  according  to  the  law,  we  were  not  breaking 
any  commandments.  We  decided  to  make  no  issue  about  it.  As  it  turned  out, 
Saturday  was  a  day  off  All  floors  except  the  first  were  closed. 

We  sent  letters  to  our  fellow  students  in  Dzhambul  and  told  them  about  how  we  were 
taken  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  the  ‘"work  army.”  We  sent  them  our  address  and 
asked  them  to  please  keep  us  informed  of  the  happenings  in  Dzhambul.  About  two 
weeks  later,  we  received  replies.  We  were  informed  that  the  Radin  and  Kletzk  groups 
each  got  another  package.  Then  we  started  to  worry  and  plan.  That  evening  we  all 
got  together  and  deliberated  about  the  best  way  to  safeguard  the  expected  shares  of 
tea  and  soap.  If  it  was  sent  to  us,  the  goods  could  easily  be  stolen  because  the  door 
of  the  room  could  not  be  locked.  We  could  not  work  and  carry  it  with  us.  So  the 
Radin  and  Kletzk  students  wTote  letters  telling  their  friends  to  keep  their  shares  safe 
for  them  for  a  later  time  when  they  would  have  more  privacy.  Our  Bailystok  group 
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sent  a  similar  letter  asking  that  when  and  if  a  package  arrived,  they  should  put  away 
our  shares  until  we  could  ask  for  them. 


Loading  the  Trucks 

On  the  following  Tuesday,  about  an  hour  after  starting,  we  were  all  assembled  and 
told  that  on  this  day,  we  had  to  load  the  finished  packages  of  uniforms  on  the  trucks. 
We  were  all  taken  to  the  fifth  floor,  loaded  with  a  package  on  our  shoulders  and  told 
to  take  it  to  the  waiting  truck.  These  packages  were  very  heavy  and  it  was  good  we 
had  to  carry  it  only  downstairs,  but  to  carry  it  down  five  floors  of  stairs  was  very 
difficult.  We  had  to  load  five  large  trucks.  It  took  us  past  our  normal  5  P.M.  stopping 
time.  That  night  all  of  us  were  exhausted.  Once  in  August  we  had  to  load  trucks  again, 
but  there  were  only  three  trucks  and  we  finished  by  3  P.M.  and  had  the  rest  of  the  day 
off. 

Work  continued  for  many  weeks.  The  only  men  in  this  factory  were  either  old  or  us. 
The  young  men  were  all  mobilized  into  the  army.  The  women  tried  many  times  to  get 
a  little  too  friendly  and  could  not  understand  why  we  always  turned  them  down.  They 
thought  that  we  were  a  bunch  of  homos.  After  a  while,  the  word  of  our  disinterest 
got  around  and  they  stopped  bothering  us. 

In  September,  we  got  word  that  the  Bailystok  students  received  another  package  and 
that  our  shares  would  be  kept  safe  for  us.  We  also  heard  that  the  American,  English, 
and  Canadian  troops  had  landed  in  Normandy.  We  knew  that  the  war  would  finally  be 
over  soon. 


A  Visit  With  the  Doctor 

Again  we  were  told  to  load  trucks.  This  time  there  were  seven  large  trucks  and  it  took 
us  a  day  and  a  half  to  load  them.  That  night  I  felt  pain  between  my  legs  and  the  next 
day  told  the  foreman  that  I  thought  that  I  had  developed  a  hernia.  He  sent  me  to  the 
factory  doctor.  When  I  came  in  and  saw  that  the  doctor  was  a  woman,  I  did  not  know 
what  to  do,  because  I  was  too  embarrassed  to  lower  my  pants  for  a  woman  to  examine 
me.  On  the  other  hand,  I  could  not  continue  to  carry  heavy  loads  with  pain.  After 
examining  me,  she  told  me  that  my  pain  was  not  from  a  hernia,  but  from  an  injured 
muscle.  She  gave  me  a  paper  that  said  that  I  should  be  given  easier  work.  I  gave  the 
paper  to  the  foreman,  who  exchanged  my  position  with  one  who  was  carrying  the  cut¬ 
up  fabric  to  the  third  and  fourth  floors.  That  work  was  much  lighter.  After  working 
the  lighter  work  a  few  days,  the  pain  started  to  go  away. 


High  Holidays  in  the  Factory 

One  Saturday  before  Rosh  Hashanah  we  had  a  meeting  to  make  plans  for  the  holy  day. 
One  student  said,  “We  are  here  as  mobilized  soldiers,  but  instead  of  being  in  the 
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regular  army,  we  are  in  the  'work  army’.  Just  like  in  the  regular  army,  if  ten  soldiers 
refuse  to  do  their  assigned  tasks,  they  are  severely  punished,  so  it  may  be  the  same 
here  with  us  if  we  refuse  to  work  on  Rosh  Hashanah.  In  addition,  the  work  that  we  are 
doing  is  actually  permitted  on  Sabbath  or  on  a  holy  day.” 

We  all  agreed.  Chayim  Zlatnitzky  asked,  “When  are  we  going  to  have  our  long  Rosh 
Hashanah  service?” 

Another  student  said,  “Daylight  begins  at  5  A.M.  so  we  could  get  up  at  4:45  A.M.  and 
have  the  service  from  5  to  7:15,  skip  the  psalms,  recite  the  most  important  parts  and 
then  recite  the  other  parts  while  carrying  the  material.”  And  so  this  is  how  we 
celebrated  our  holiday.  I  recited  the  Torah  portions.  We  had  to  omit  the  part  of  the 
service  when  the  shofar  is  blown  because  we  did  not  have  a  shofer. 

After  Rosh  Hashanah,  we  began  talking  about  Yom  Kippur.  We  talked  and  talked. 
Someone  said,  “  It  would  be  difficult  to  fast  and  do  all  this  heavy  work,  especially  if 
the  trucks  come  and  we  have  to  load  them.” 

We  decided  to  ask  the  female  manager  if  she  would  give  us  the  day  off.  We  explained 
to  her  that  we  were  religious  and  that  this  was  our  holiest  day  of  the  year.  She  denied 
our  request.  On  Yom  Kippur  eve,  we  had  enough  time  to  eat  our  meal  before  the  long 
fast  because  sunset  was  at  6  P.M.  Then  we  had  the  Kol  Nidre  service.  On  Yom 
Kippur  morning,  we  had  our  service  from  4:45  until  8  A.M.  and  then  we  went  to 
work.  The  foreman  thought  we  had  run  away  since  he  did  not  see  us  at  breakfast.  The 
work  was  much  slower  because  everyone  took  breaks  more  often.  No  one  felt  weak 
or  dizzy  so  we  all  skipped  lunch  and  had  an  afternoon  service  until  1 :00.  5P.M.  was 
too  early  to  break  the  fast,  so  three,  including  myself,  who  felt  weak  or  dizzy  had  to 
eat  and  the  others  waited  until  after  sunset. 

We  celebrated  Sukkoth  as  we  had  celebrated  Rosh  Hashanah.  There  was  no  way  we 
could  build  a  Sukkoh. 


Problem  Solving 

Word  got  around  a  few  days  after  Sukkoth  for  the  ten  of  us  to  assemble.  Once  we  had 
gathered,  the  oldest  Radin  student  stood  up  to  talk.  He  began  by  saying  that  we  had 
three  problems  and  went  on  to  explain  them  in  detail.  “The  war  might  end  at  any  time. 
We  trust  our  colleagues  with  our  soap  and  tea,  but  if  and  when  the  war  ends,  they 
most  likely  will  not  stay  in  Dzhambul.  We  would  not  know  where  they  would  move.” 
He  spoke  about  the  second  problem.  “This  factory  could  close  at  any  time  because 
they  are  already  overstocked  with  uniforms.  What  are  we  going  to  do  for  food  and 
lodging?”  The  third  problem  concerned  the  weather.  “It  is  already  cold  outside  and  it 
is  getting  colder  day  by  day;  the  only  one  who  has  a  winter  coat  is  the  Kletzk  student. 
The  rest  of  us  need  winter  coats  as  well  as  other  winter  clothing,  like  sweaters  and 
socks  which  we  do  not  have  the  money  to  purchase.” 
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The  Radin  student  said,  “The  answer  to  all  three  problems  is  one  word,  houses.”  “We 
have  to  rent  houses  so  we  can  get  our  shares  of  the  packages,  keep  them  safe,  sell 
some  and  buy  everything  we  all  need  for  winter.” 

Every  one  agreed  and  we  all  began  talking  at  once.  He  held  up  his  hand  for  us  to 
listen  to  him  once  again.  He  asked,  “How  do  we  go  about  renting  houses?”  “There 
are  two  ways  that  we  might  handle  this.  One  way  would  be  that  we  would  not  ask  the 
female  manager’s  permission,  just  go  out  looking  and  asking  people  in  the  street  if 
they  know  of  houses  for  rent.  Then  we  could  sneak  out  to  stay  there.  Another  way  to 
handle  this  is  that  we  would  ask  the  manager’s  permission  and  then  if  she  agreed  we 
would  be  able  to  ask  around  the  factory  if  anyone  knows  of  houses  for  rent.” 

all  discussed  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  propositions.  We  could  go  ahead  and  rent 
as  soon  as  we  could  find  one.  It  would  be  more  difficult  to  find  if  we  had  to  sneak 
out.  We  might  be  in  trouble  for  going  without  permission.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
got  permission  first,  we  wouldn’t  have  to  worry  about  getting  in  trouble  or  about 
sneaking  out.  Of  course  she  might  turn  down  our  request.  If  she  refuses  our  request, 
we  could  still  rent  a  house  and  we  would  have  to  take  turns  sleeping  there,  one  person 
at  a  time. 

We  took  a  vote  and  agreed  to  ask  the  manager  for  permission.  Three  people  were 
appointed  to  act  as  our  delegation  to  ask  her  the  next  day  during  lunch.  The  happy 
delegates  reported  to  us  that  evening  that  she  would  allow  us  to  rent  houses  on  two 
conditions.  The  house  would  have  to  be  within  one  kilometer  of  the  factory.  Each 
one  of  us  would  need  to  sign  a  paper  that  he  would  not  leave  Alma-Ata  and  would 
continue  to  work  in  the  factory  as  long  as  it  was  open  or  until  the  end  of  the  war.  We 
all  agreed  to  these  conditions  and  made  plans. 

Each  student  asked  every  worker  he  came  in  contact  with  if  she  knew  of  a  house  for 
rent.  Within  three  days,  we  were  given  addresses  of  five  places.  We  had  another 
discussion  and  divided  ourselves  into  pairs  to  investigate  each  house.  Since  our  lunch 
time  was  90  minutes,  we  could  eat  in  less  than  half  an  hour  and  have  one  hour  to 
check  out  the  houses. 

That  evening  we  chose  two  houses  and  the  next  day  sent  a  delegation  to  rent  them. 
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CHAPTER  18:  A  Day  for  Shopping 


Another  Problem  to  Solve 

We  moved  in  the  same  evening  that  we  found  and  rented  the  mostly  furnished  houses  which 
accommodated  all  of  us.  They  were  two  blocks  apart  and  only  three  fourths  of  a  kilometer 
from  the  factory.  During  lunch  time  the  next  day  three  letters  were  written  to  the  Kletzk,  the 
Bialystok,  and  the  Radin  students  in  Dzhambul.  Ten  or  twelve  days  later  each  group  received 
their  portions  in  packages  at  the  post  office.  The  shares  were  divided.  It  was  the  third  week 
of  October;  the  weather  turned  cold  and  there  were  snow  flurries.  We  needed  winter  coats 
desperately.  We  had  tea  and  soap,  but  the  market  where  we  could  do  the  trading  was  about 
five  kilometers  away  from  the  factory.  Our  only  day  off  was  Saturday,  but  of  course  we  could 
not  do  any  business  on  our  Sabbath.  At  first  we  did  not  realize  that  there  was  no  market  on 
Saturday. 

We  had  a  problem  and  when  there  was  a  problem,  we  had  a  meeting.  So  one  night  we  all  got 
together  to  discuss  how  to  solve  this  problem.  One  student  said,  “Two  of  us  should  claim  to 
be  sick  every  week.” 

We  rejected  this  idea  because  it  would  take  a  month  for  all  of  us  to  have  our  days  off  to 
purchase  winter  clothing;  it  was  too  cold  to  wait  so  long;  also,  the  people  at  the  factory  would 
realize  that  one  after  another  of  us  would  come  in  with  a  winter  coat  right  after  he  had  called 
in  sick. 

Chayim  Zlatnitzky  then  said,  “  The  lady  manager  is  not  a  bad  person;  the  fact  that  she  let  us 
move  out  proves  it;  therefore,  I  suggest  that  we  go  to  her  directly  and  tell  her  that  we  have  no 
winter  coats  for  the  increasingly  cold  weather  and  that  although  we  have  money,  we  cannot 
buy  a  winter  coat  unless  we  all  have  a  day  off  since  our  only  day  off  is  Saturday  and  there  is 
no  market  on  Saturday.”  He  said,  “  We  should  ask  if  we  may  please  have  a  day  off  to  go  to 
the  market  to  buy  ourselves  winter  clothes.” 


The  Solution 

We  all  liked  this  approach  and  the  following  day  we  sent  a  delegation  of  three  to  see  her.  She 
said,  “I  can  not  let  all  of  you  off  at  one  time.  Who  will  do  your  work?  I  do  understand  your 
problems.  Since  the  work  is  slow  now,  I  will  let  two  of  you  off  each  day  for  five  days  until  all 
of  you  have  a  chance  to  get  some  winter  clothes.” 

We  were  all  happy  with  her  decision.  During  the  next  five  days,  everyone  was  able  to  sell  tea 
or  soap  and  buy  themselves  winter  clothes.  I  sold  one  piece  of  soap  and  with  the  money  I 
bought  a  warm  coat,  a  pair  of  shoes,  two  pairs  of  warm  socks  and  a  sweater.  We  were  now 
prepared  for  the  winter. 
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The  work  continued  to  be  slow  and  all  of  the  workers  including  our  foreman,  treated  us  like 
we  are  part  of  a  big  family.  We  used  to  joke  around  with  them  on  our  breaks  or  talk  about  the 
war.  We  talked  about  how  much  progress  the  Russians  or  the  Allies  were  making.  It  became 
a  normal  routine  to  get  up  at  6:00,  put  on  the  tefillin,  say  our  morning  prayers,  leave  the  house 
at  7:00.  walk  for  10  minutes  to  the  factory,  have  breakfast  and  start  working  at  8:00.  We 
worked  through  October  and  November. 

In  December  there  was  an  unusual  amount  of  snow.  I  remember  the  snow  being  about  half 
way  to  my  knees  when  I  walked  to  and  from  work.  Since  I  had  all  my  meals  in  the  factory 
and  did  not  need  any  additional  clothes,  I  had  no  need  to  cash  in  any  more  tea  or  soap.  I  just 
kept  it  all  for  whenever  a  need  might  develop. 
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CHAPTER  19:  Torah  Reader 


Is  One  of  the  Students  a  Torah  Reader? 

About  the  middle  of  December,  a  Jewish  man  came  into  the  dining  hall  asking  for 
Polish  workers.  Since  our  bunch  was  the  only  Polish  group,  he  was  directed  toward 
us.  He  told  us  that  in  Alma-Ata  there  were  some  Polish  Jews  who  met  at  a  private 
home  for  Saturday  services.  He  told  us  that  they  had  a  kosher  Torah  scroll,  but  that 
none  of  them  was  able  to  read  from  it.  They  heard  at  the  market  that  there  were 
several  yeshiva  students  in  this  factory.  He  said,  “I  was  sent  to  inquire  if,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  students  is  a  Torah  Reader.” 

All  of  my  colleagues  looked  at  me.  I  said,  “I  am  a  Torah  Reader,  but  I  must  consult 
with  my  friends  before  I  can  make  any  commitments.” 

My  friends  told  me  that  it  is  a  greater  mitzvah  to  read  from  a  Torah  scroll,  than  to 
recite  the  Torah  from  memory.  I  told  them  that  if  I  went  to  the  local  Saturday  services 
to  read  the  Torah,  then  they  would  miss  my  Torah  “reading”  and  that  they  would  no 
longer  have  the  quorum  for  a  minyan.  According  to  the  code  of  Jewish  law,  ten  people 
13  years  of  age  or  older  are  required  for  a  minyan  (Hebrew  for  quorum)  to  hold  a 
public  service.  The  difference  between  a  public  service  and  a  private  service  is  that 
certain  parts  of  the  service  can  only  be  recited  at  a  public  service. 

My  friends  said  that  they  would  pray  regardless,  but  the  Jews  out  there  might  not 
come  to  pray  if  there  is  no  proper  service  with  Torah  reading.  We  called  the  man  over 
and  told  him  that  I  would  come  only  once  to  see  how  it  would  work  out.  He  was  very 
happy  and  asked  where  he  should  come  to  pick  me  up  on  Saturday  morning.  I  gave 
him  the  address.  He  said  that  it  was  about  an  hour  walk;  therefore,  he  would  pick  me 
up  at  7:30,  about  an  hour  before  services.  We  shook  hands  and  he  left.  I  had  mixed 
feelings.  I  was  happy  to  start  reading  from  a  Torah  again  and  yet  I  did  not  want  to 
leave  all  of  my  friends  and  go  to  a  new  place. 


Reading  the  Torah  Again 

At  7:30  A.M.  the  following  Saturday  ,  the  man  knocked  at  our  door,  I  was  ready  to 
leave,  and  we  left.  It  was  a  long  walk  in  the  snow.  They  lived  at  the  other  end  of 
Alma-Ata  .  When  we  came  in,  there  was  already  a  minyan,  so  they  started  the  service. 
I  liked  their  way  of  doing  the  service  and  they  liked  my  Torah  reading.  Generally,  they 
were  very  happy  to  have  a  Torah  Reader  and  a  capable  Torah  Reader  like  me,  in 
particular.  After  the  service,  people  were  thanking  me  before  leaving;  I  started  to  get 
ready  to  leave.  The  owner  of  the  house  said  to  me,  “Will  you  honor  us  by  eating  the 
Sabbath  meal  with  us?”  He  assured  me  that  it  was  100%  kosher. 
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A  Delicious  Meal 


I  told  him  that  I  would  stay.  I  was  not  sorry  that  I  stayed.  It  was  a  meal  that  I  had  not 
had  since  1941,  three  and  one  half  years  ago.  First  it  was  delicious  chalah,  then  gefilte 
fish,  then  soup  and  meat.  All  I  had  to  eat  at  the  factory  was  bread,  potatoes, 
sometimes  eggs,  some  cheese  and  vegetables.  We  could  not  eat  their  soup  or  the  little 
meat  they  served  because  it  was  not  kosher.  We  sustained  ourselves  with  bread, 
potatoes  and  cheese.  Such  a  meal,  I  got  here,  I  did  not  think  existed  in  Alma-Ata,  I 
thanked  them  and  promised  to  come  back  next  Saturday. 

When  I  told  my  roommates  about  this  meal,  they  could  not  believe  that  it  was  possible 
to  have  kosher  meat  in  Alma-Ata  .  I  then  told  them  the  way  it  was  explained  to  me 
that  there  is  a  Rabbi  and  a  shoched  (  a  man  who  slaughters  cows  and  chickens 
according  to  the  kosher  laws)  in  the  city.  About  a  dozen  Jews  got  together  and  bought 
a  calf;  the  shoched  came  and  killed  it;  then,  they  divided  the  meat.  They  also  bought 
chickens  and  went  to  the  shoched’ s  home  to  kill  them. 

When  I  was  eating,  I  remembered  being  introduced  to  a  son  and  a  daughter  and  given 
their  first  and  last  names,  but  somehow  I  was  too  bashful  to  talk  much  and  when  I 
walked  back  to  my  house,  I  no  longer  remembered  their  names  to  tell  my  roommates. 


Weekly  Torah  Reading  and  Meals 

The  week  went  by  and  I  was  looking  forward  to  another  good  meal.  I  had  no  trouble 
finding  the  man’s  home.  The  people  there  seemed  to  be  happy  to  see  me.  Services 
were  about  the  same,  including  the  Torah  reading.  When  we  sat  down  to  eat  I  was 
thinking  to  myself  that  I  should  try  to  talk  more  and  should  try  to  remember  the  names 
of  these  people.  They  did  ask  me  some  more  about  my  family  and  the  yeshiva.  I  did 
my  best  answering  ,  but  I  was  too  bashful  to  ask  them  where  they  had  lived  in  Poland 
or  how  long  they  had  been  in  Alma-Ata.  The  meal  was  just  as  good  as  the  previous 
week. 

So  it  continued  week  after  week,  that  I  walked  the  five  kilometers  in  order  to  have 
such  a  good  meal.  It  was  January,  1945  and  the  war  was  still  going  on,  but  the 
Russians  were  going  forward  in  the  east.  The  Allies  did  the  same  in  the  west.  In  the 
factory  our  work  became  a  lot  easier.  We  were  told  that  the  fifth  floor  was 
overstocked  with  packages  of  finished  uniforms;  therefore,  there  was  not  much  of  a 
need  to  make  more  uniforms.  The  only  reason  the  factory  stayed  open  was  because  an 
order  had  not  come  to  close  it  .  Everyone  was  having  a  good  time,  including  us.  We 
were  taking  very  long  breaks  and  singing. 


The  Factory  Closed 

Finally  at  about  the  middle  of  February,  the  factory  closed.  At  the  end  of  the  day 
when  we  all  came  in  to  the  dining  hall  at  5:  00  P.M.  The  lady  manager  announced. 
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that  this  was  our  last  day  ot  working  in  this  factory.  The  factory  was  closing  up  the 
next  day.  Some  workers  were  happy,  but  most  of  them  were  very  sad.  Some  were 
even  crying,  saying  the  work  was  not  difficult  and  the  food  was  good.  They  asked, 
“  What  are  we  going  to  do  now?” 

The  yeshiva  students  were  not  too  concerned  since  we  all  had  the  tea  and  soap,  we 
should  be  able  to  manage  for  awhile.  We  thought,  “Maybe  another  package  will  arrive 
after  awhile.”  When  we  were  walking  to  our  house,  I  said,  “This  is  my  birthday 
present,  not  to  have  to  go  to  work  tomorrow,  because  tomorrow  is  my  birthday.” 
They  all  laughed! 

The  next  day  we  slept  later  and  enjoyed  the  day,  but  since  we  no  longer  were  getting 
free  food,  we  had  to  start  selling  soap  and  tea  so  wc  ’could  have  money  to  buy  food. 
We  went  to  the  market  by  bus.  Alma-Ata  is  a  big  city  and  buses  were  running  in  many 
directions.  I  sold  a  package  of  tea,  bought  myself  bread,  potatoes,  some  onions,  eggs 
and  had  some  money  left  for  later;  so  I  came  home  and  had  a  good  meal.  Then  we 
realized  that  we  lacked  enough  dishes;  therefore,  we  decided  to  go  back  to  the  market 
the  next  day  to  buy  dishes.  That  evening  we  discussed  that  fact  that  at  the  factory  we 
were  getting  daily  reports  about  the  front  lines  from  the  women  workers.  With  the 
factory  closed,  we  had  no  way  of  knowing  what  was  happening  regarding  the  war,  so 
we  decided  to  try  and  find  a  radio. 

We  decided  that  all  five  of  us  would  chip  in  for  the  radio  and  the  dishes.  We  decided 
what  kind  of  dishes  we  needed  and  Chayim  Zlatnitzky  and  myself  were  chosen  to  go 
back  to  the  market  the  next  day.  We  found  the  dishes  that  we  needed  and  a  radio 
which  we  tested  to  be  sure  that  it  worked.  The  radio  was  expensive,  but  we  needed  it 
and  all  five  of  us  were  paying  for  it.  The  other  three  students  were  satisfied  with  our 
purchase. 


Back  to  Our  Studies 

The  month  of  February  went  by  and  all  of  us  were  happy  with  our  new  life.  We 
occupied  ourselves  with  studying,  sometimes  Bible,  but  mostly  Talmud.  Since  we  had 
no  books,  we  did  all  the  study  from  memory.  One  would  recite  a  certain  passage  and 
all  of  us  would  discuss  it.  We  also  had  to  prepare  our  own  meals.  Sometimes  two  or 
three  of  us  would  get  together  to  cook  one  meal;  other  times,  each  one  cooked  for 
himself,  or  we  would  visit  with  the  five  students  in  the  other  house  and  talk,  or  we 
would  listen  to  the  radio.  The  days  and  weeks  went  by  with  nothing  in  particular 
happening  during  March  or  April.  I  continued  reading  from  the  Torah  in  Alma-Ata  on 
Saturdays. 


More  Tea  and  Soap 

Toward  the  end  of  April,  1945,  all  three  of  the  Bialystock  students  had  sold  our  last 
packages  of  tea  and  pieces  of  soap.  We  still  had  some  money,  but  it  would  not  last 
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long  and  we  would  soon  be  broke.  This  was  our  daily  conversation.  We  started  to 
minimize  with  our  food  intake  to  try  to  stretch  it  as  much  as  possible;  however,  just 
when  we  were  spending  our  last  rubles,  a  new  package  arrived.  We  were  so  happy, 
we  decided  to  celebrate  by  cooking  an  expensive  meal  for  the  three  of  us.  The  Radin 
and  Kletzk  students  had  received  a  package  earlier  in  March.  The  five  who  were  in 
this  house  were  Chayim  Zlatnitzky,  Tzaleh  Arluck,  Abeh  Yendziver,  Shlomoh 
Chechenouver  and  myself.  The  last  three  were  Bialystok  students. 


Extending  My  Sabbath  Visits 

In  the  beginning  of  May,  on  a  Saturday  during  the  meal,  it  was  suggested  for  me  to 
stay  until  after  dark,  when  I  would  be  able  to  ride  home  by  bus,  instead  of  walking  the 
five  kilometers  in  the  afternoon.  I  agreed  and  I  started  staying  there  longer.  I  also 
found  out  that  I  was  getting  another  meal  before  leaving.  From  then  on,  it  was  two 
meals  each  Saturday  for  which  I  was  looking  forward  to  even  though  I  had  money 
now.  I  could  never  make  such  delicious  meals  by  myself.  I  told  my  roommates  about 
it  when  I  got  back.  They  were  jealous  that  I  was  getting  such  good  meals  . 

At  about  the  end  of  May,  while  I  was  in  the  house  where  the  Saturday  services  were 
held,  it  was  suggested  to  me  that  I  should  come  there  on  Friday  afternoons  and  eat 
with  them  on  Friday  nights,  then  I  could  sleep  over  at  their  married  son’s  home,  which 
was  about  half  a  block  away.  That  way  I  would  avoid  having  to  walk  the  five 
kilometers  on  Saturday  morning.  I  told  them  that  I  would  think  about  it.  Later  on,  I 
consulted  with  Chayim. 

He  said,  “What  can  you  lose?  You  will  only  gain  another  delicious  meal,  and  you  will 
save  yourself  the  long  walk  on  Saturday  morning.” 

On  the  following  Friday,  I  came  there  in  the  afternoon.  As  expected  on  Friday  night, 
there  was  another  wonderful  meal.  Their  married  son,  his  wife  and  their  five  year  old 
daughter  also  ate  with  them.  After  the  meal,  we  said  grace  with  a  “mezumon”  (After 
each  meal  we  are  required  to  recite  grace,  thanking  G-d  for  the  food.  If  we  have  a 
group  of  three  or  more,  we  have  a  mezumon  and  we  can  recite  extra  prayers  with  the 
grace  after  meals.) 

We  talked  about  the  war.  They  told  me  that  they  had  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Chemya,  the  oldest  son  lived  in  Cuba.  The  next  oldest  son,  Joel,  was  the  one  in  whose 
home  I  would  be  sleeping.  The  third  oldest  son,  Ben,  who  was  not  married,  was  there 
also;  and  the  fourth  and  youngest  son  was  still  in  the  Russian  army.  An  older 
daughter,  Leiah,  was  married  and  lived  in  Alma-Ata.  Her  husband  was  also  in  the 
army.  Reizel,  the  second  daughter  was  sitting  there  at  the  table.  After  dinner  I  went 
home  with  Joel  and  his  family  .  Then  on  Saturday  morning  when  I  came  in,  I  was 
given  a  piece  of  cake  and  a  glass  of  tea.  It  made  me  think  that  I  was  back  in  Birzh, 
four  years  earlier  because  I  had  not  tasted  any  cake  since  then. 
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CHAPTER  20:  The  Wedding 

Engagement 


The  war  finally  ended!  We  were  all  so  happy  that  the  war  was  finally  over. 
Financially,  I  was  doing  fine.  I  felt  that  I  was  better  off  than  the  other  students 
because  I  had  been  getting  three  good  home  cooked  meals  every  week-end.  By  this 
time  I  felt  some  attachment  to  this  family  who  treated  me  so  well  and  made  me  feel  so 
much  at  home  during  those  five  months. 

I  continued  going  to  the  family’s  home  on  Friday  during  June  and  July.  When  I  came 
on  Friday  afternoons,  I  used  to  find  the  “glazier”  sitting  outside  at  Stable.  This  is  the 
man  who  had  come  to  the  factory  to  find  a  Torah  Reader.  His  occupation  was  to 
place  glass  in  windows.  We  played  chess  outside  while  the  cooking  and  cleaning  for 
the  Sabbath  was  being  done  inside.  Our  playing  began  about  the  middle  of  June  and 
continued  every  Friday.  One  Friday  as  we  sat  playing  chess,  Reizel  happen  to  pass  by 
carrying  a  pale  of  water  to  wash  the  floor.  The  glazier  asked  me  if  I  liked  her.  I  said, 
“Yes.”  Then  he  asked  if  I  liked  her  enough  to  marry  her.  Again,  I  said,  “Yes.”  Then 
we  continued  with  our  playing.  I  did  not  make  much  out  of  this  conversation.  I  took 
it  as  frivolous,  non  serious  talking;  however,  on  the  first  Saturday  of  August,  in  the 
afternoon,  the  father  Mr.  Silver  said  to  me,  “Let’s  go  for  a  little  walk.” 

When  we  were  outside,  Mr.  Silver  said.  The  glazier  told  me  that  you  would  like  to 
marry  our  daughter,  Reizel.  Is  this  true?” 

I  answered,  “Yes.” 

He  said,  “We  will  ask  our  daughter  if  she  wants  to  marry  you.  If  she  agrees,  we  will 
have  a  wedding  soon.” 

We  went  back  to  the  house.  During  the  late  afternoon  meal,  we  were  formally 
introduced  as  the  new  bride  and  groom.  I  was  22  years  old,  had  never  had  a  date  or 
any  relationship  with  any  lady.  Up  until  this  time,  I  had  only  spoken  two  words  to 
Reizel,  Hello  and  Good-bye.  It  was  suggested  that  the  two  of  us  take  a  walk  so 
we  could  get  to  know  each  other.  We  walked  but  I  did  not  know  what  or  how  to  talk. 

I  just  asked  her  a  few  questions.  We  mostly  walked  in  silence.  Then  we  went  home. 


Wedding  and  Honeymoon 

The  next  few  days  I  was  like,  in  shock.  It  all  happened  so  fast.  In  one  way,  I  wanted 
to  become  part  of  this  nice  family.  In  another  way,  I  was  afraid  that  I  did  not  know 
what  kind  of  personality  Reizel  had.  We  might  have  trouble  adjusting  to  one  another. 
I  decided  to  ask  my  friend  Chayim  for  advice.  Chayim  and  I  went  for  a  walk.  I  told 
him  what  was  happening.  After  I  finished,  he  said  to  me.  “Mazel  Tov!”  It  seemed  to 
me  that  it  was  destined  to  happen.  I  wasn't  sure  if  I  was  doing  the  right  thing  by  goinu 
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ahead  with  this,  but  when  Saturday  came,  and  we  were  sitting  at  the  table,  I  just  did 
not  have  enough  courage  to  tell  them  to  postpone  it.  When  they  suggested  for  the 
wedding  to  be  held  in  two  weeks  on  August  24th,  I  just  kept  quiet.  On  the  following 
few  Saturdays,  we  went  out  walking,  but  again  we  talked  very  little.  Meanwhile 
preparations  were  being  made  for  the  big  day.  I  was  asked  how  many  student  friends  I 
had  and  I  told  them  nine. 

On  August  24,  1945  I  was  still  in  shock.  I  felt  like  all  of  this  was  happening  to 
someone  else,  not  to  me.  It  was  as  if  I  had  no  control  over  the  events  or  as  if  I  was  in 
a  dream.  People  gathered,  the  nine  students  came.  Four  of  them  held  the  portable 
chupah  that  was  made  by  some  friends.  The  whole  ceremony  was  outside  in  the  front 
yard.  The  rabbi  performed  the  ceremony  in  front  of  about  30  people.  The  meal  was 
prepared  by  Reizel’s  mother  with  the  help  of  her  daughter-in-law  and  a  friend.  The 
people,  including  my  friends,  enjoyed  the  meal. 

After  the  guest  left,  Reizel  and  I  were  told  to  go  to  her  brother’s  home  to  sleep;  her 
brother  and  his  family  would  sleep  in  their  parents  home.  Since  I  had  never  dated  a 
woman,  I  felt  that  I  did  not  know  how  to  act  or  what  to  expect.  Our  first  night 
together  was  a  disaster!  Reizel  would  hardly  speak  to  me  during  the  next  few  days.  I 
realized  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  big  mistake.  Reizel  and  I  had  completely  different 
personalities,  but  what  could  we  or  I  do?  It  was  too  late.  I  was  hoping  may  be  we 
could  get  used  to  each  other  and  decided  to  try  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

The  following  night  we  slept  at  the  family  house  which  consisted  of  one  large  room. 
In  this  room  was  the  kitchen,  the  living  room,  dining  room  and  bedrooms.  During  the 
day  I  could  not  understand  where  all  of  us  would  sleep  since  there  were  only  two 
single  beds,  one  beside  each  wall;  however,  when  night  came,  things  changed.  The 
table  turned  out  to  be  a  large  wide  board  sitting  on  top  of  the  wooden  horses.  The  top 
was  removed,  the  horses  were  placed  differently.  Other  boards  were  brought  in  and 
the  whole  room  was  made  of  beds  from  wall  to  wall.  Reizel  and  I  slept  in  the  bed  next 
to  the  wall. 


The  Family  Fortune 

The  following  day,  I  was  told  how  this  family  had  so  much  good  fortune.  Reizel’s 
brother,  Ben,  had  a  girl  friend  who  was  selling  bread  for  the  government.  During  the 
war  and  a  few  years  afterwards,  everything  was  being  rationed.  People  had  to  have  a 
card  and  coupons  to  buy  anything  at  an  official  store.  She  was  selling  bread  at  an 
official  bakery  for  the  government.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  everyone,  from  the  highest 
official  to  the  lowest,  steals.  They  used  to  say,  “You  don’t  get  arrested  for  stealing 
because  everyone  does  it,  you  get  arrested  for  not  being  smart.”  This  meant  you  bribe 
the  people  in  charge.  Ben  was  getting  a  lot  of  bread,  white  or  rye.  without  any  card  or 
coupons,  bringing  them  home  and  the  whole  family  was  selling  this  bread  at  the 
market.  With  the  money  they  made,  they  bought  flour,  fish,  meat  and  anything  they 
needed,  in  addition,  they  had  as  much  white  and  rye  bread  as  they  wanted. 
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On  the  third  day  of  our  marriage,  Reizel  went  to  the  market  which  was  just  about 
three  blocks  from  the  family  house.  She  asked  that  I  come  along  with  her.  She  gave 
me  a  sack  that  contained  about  three  or  four  loaves  of  bread  to  carry  and  she  had  a 
few  in  another  sack.  Within  about  15  minutes,  she  sold  what  she  had.  Then  she  took 
loaf  by  loaf  from  my  sack  and  within  two  hours  she  had  sold  all  of  the  loaves  and  we 
were  back  in  the  family  house.  She  counted  a  lot  of  money.  I  asked  her  if  she  had 
ever  been  arrested  or  questioned  about  where  she  got  the  bread  to  sell.  She  told  me 
that  she  had  been  questioned  many  times  and  she  told  me  many  stories.  Sometimes 
they  were  able  to  get  some  American  made  material  or  other  merchandise  to  sell  at  the 
market. 

During  the  following  week,  Reizel  suggested  that  it  was  time  for  me  to  earn  some 
money.  She  said  that  she  would  hold  the  bread  in  a  sack  and  that  I  should  do  the 
selling.  I  had  cold  feet  for  fear  of  being  arrested  and  sent  to  Siberia  where  I  had 
suffered  so  much.  Each  time  a  prospective  customer  came  to  ask  how  much  money  I 
wanted  for  the  bread,  I  trembled  with  fear  while  thinking  that  he  or  she  was  an 
undercover  agent  from  the  police  or  from  the  N.K.V.D.  I  was  so  very  relieved  when 
the  bread  loaves  were  finally  sold.  While  we  were  walking  home,  I  was  still  shaking 
and  stuttering.  Reizel  asked  why  I  was  so  nervous.  I  tried  to  explain  my  fear,  but  she 
did  not  understand.  I  said  to  myself,  “I  just  can  not  do  this.”  I  was  thinking  about 
what  else  I  could  do.  I  thought  that  may  be  if  I  did  this  a  few  times,  I  would  get  used 
to  it. 

During  the  following  week  we  took  turns,  one  day  Reizel  did  the  selling  and  I  carried 
the  sack  of  bread;  the  next  day  Reizel  carried  the  sack  and  I  did  the  selling.  Somehow 
each  day,  the  fear  was  a  little  less;  however,  another  problem  was  developing  and  each 
day  it  was  getting  worse. 

When  the  war  was  in  progress,  a  big  army  was  needed.  Most  ol  the  food  including 
bread  went  to  the  army.  By  September  the  war  had  been  over  for  three  months.  The 
army  was  no  longer  recruiting.  They  were  even  letting  some  of  the  soldiers  go; 
therefore,  they  didn’t  need  so  much  bread.  A  lot  more  bread  was  available  causing  the 
price  of  bread  to  be  about  one  quarter  of  what  it  had  been  and  it  was  getting  cheaper 
every  day.  The  income  was  no  longer  worth  the  risk  we  were  taking.  Since  bread  was 
the  source  of  the  family  income,  our  family  no  longer  had  an  income. 

My  father-in-law  had  been  a  shoemaker  in  Poland  before  the  war.  He  decided  to  go 
back  to  his  prior  occupation,  but  he  was  a  very  slow  worker  and  his  reputation  for 
quality  work  was  not  established,  so  his  income  was  very  little.  I  went  to  visit  my 
student  friends  and  told  them  about  our  financial  problems.  They  told  me  that  our 
problems  were  their  blessings  because  they  were  so  pleased  that  the  cost  of  bread  was 
so  little.  They  did  tell  me  that  even  though  food  was  cheaper,  they  were  running  out 
of  money  and  they  had  not  received  any  packages  since  last  March  or  April. 
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CHAPTER  21:  Manufacturing  Stockings 


A  Business  Venture 

Abeh  Yendziver  said,  “I  have  an  idea  of  a  plan  that  might  solve  everyone’s  problems.  ” 
Everyone  was  interested  in  hearing  it.  He  said,  “It  might  sound  far  fetched,  but  it 
could  work.  I  was  told  that  an  older  man  is  trying  to  sell  a  homemade  little  factory  to 
manufacture  stockings  for  ladies.  It  is  worth  looking  into.  We  could  all  buy  it 
together,  learn  how  to  perform  the  necessary  work  and  make  a  great  profit  because 
ladies  need  stockings  all  of  the  time  and  you  cannot  find  them  in  the  market  place.” 

We  all  wanted  to  respond  at  once.  One  person  said,  “  We  are  rabbinical  students.” 

Another  said,  “We  do  not  know  a  thing  about  making  stockings.”  “This  is  our  last 
few  ruble;  we  cannot  take  a  gamble.”  “  If  it  doesn’t  work,  we’ll  be  completely  broke.” 

Chayim  Zlatnitzky  said,  “I  agree  with  all  of  you,  but  before  we  give  it  up,  let’s  look 
into  it  and  then  decide  whether  to  buy  it  or  not .” 

We  all  agreed.  Abeh  located  the  address  and  three  of  us,  Abeh,  Chayim,  and  I  went 
there.  It  turned  out  that  the  man  who  used  to  work  on  it,  had  had  a  stroke;  the  wife 
could  not  do  the  work  alone.  So  they  decided  to  sell  the  machine  and  all  of  the 
equipment  and  materials  including  some  rolls  of  cotton.  She  said  she  was  selling  it  for 
20,000  rubles,  which  we  thought  was  a  very  high  price. 

Later  we  told  the  other  two  students  about  it  and  they  said  it  would  be  impossible. 
Even  if  each  of  us  laid  out  every  ruble  we  had,  we  would  not  come  up  with  4000 
rubles  a  person.  I  suggested  that  we  ask  the  students  in  the  other  house  if  they  were 
interested.  We  also  thought  that  perhaps  the  sellers  would  lower  the  price  since  they 
were  having  trouble  selling  it.  We  thought  that  we  could  bargain  with  them  and  we 
would  make  sure  that  the  sell  price  included  the  lady  teaching  us  how  to  use  the 
machine  and  the  equipment. 

Tzale  Arluk  asked,  “If  as  many  as  seven  people  go  in  on  it,  who  will  work  the 
machines?” 

I  said  that  we  could  decide  that  later,  but  that  our  first  consideration  was  that  we 
would  need  a  bigger  house  for  the  machine  and  .all  of  the  equipment. 


More  Investors  Investing 

A  student  from  Bialystok  and  one  from  Radin  joined  our  business  venture  and  we 
bought  the  machine  for  16000  rubles  which  came  out  to  about  2300  rubles  each.  We 
also  found  another  house  which  was  twice  as  large  as  the  one  we  were  in  and  had 
more  expensive  rent,  but  had  the  advantage  of  being  more  isolated  so  that  neighbors 
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would  not  be  bothered  from  the  noise  of  the  machine.  The  equipment  we  bought 
included  a  large  metal  tub  to  color  the  stockings  and  six  wooden  form  sets  on  which 
to  dry  and  shape  them.  The  lady  gave  us  addresses  about  where  to  buy  the  white 
cotton  and  the  dye  for  coloring.  She  gave  us  four  full  rolls  of  cotton  and  some  dye  to 
enable  us  to  get  started. 

Abeh  and  Chayim  spent  half  a  day  at  the  lady’s  home  learning  the  trade  and  proceeded 
to  move  into  the  large  house  and  soon  they  got  the  operation  going.  When  I  got  there 
a  few  days  later,  I  was  shown  about  three  dozen  stockings  ready  for  the  market.  By 
then,  the  other  two  students  had  learned  and  as  I  watched  them  working,  I  realized 
that  I  could  learn  just  as  easily.  It  was  then,  the  third  week  of  September  that  all  six 
students  lived  in  this  new  rental.  This  house  was  not  like  the  first  one  which  had 
separate  rooms;  it  had  one  large  room. 

One  day  at  noon,  I  took  two  dozen  stockings  with  me  to  sell  on  the  market  place. 
Since  we  did  not  know  the  price  to  ask,  we  decided  I  should  ask  Reizel  before  I  took 
them  to  market.  After  lunch,  I  showed  Reizel  the  stockings.  She  examined  them  and 
found  what  looked  like  a  repaired  hole  on  almost  every  stocking.  She  asked,  “What  is 
that? 

I  did  not  know. 

She  said,  “It  will  be  difficult  to  sell  them  because  of  this  defect  unless  the  price  is  cut 
in  half.” 

Reizel  went  with  me  to  the  market  and  told  me  to  hold  them.  She  took  one  at  a  time 
and  sold  them  all  within  three  hours.  We  got  twice  as  much  for  the  unblemished 
stockings  as  we  got  for  the  defective  ones.  We  came  home  and  counted  the  money 
which  was  over  1200  rubles. 

We  told  Reizel’ s  parents  of  our  adventure;  they  were  pleased  and  suggested  that 
Reizel  go  with  me  to  the  factory  the  next  day  to  see  if  she  could  solve  the  problem  of 
the  small  spot  that  showed  up  on  each  stocking.  The  next  day,  Reizel  went  with  me  to 
the  factory.  She  asked,  “How  come  the  stockings  have  scars?” 

The  students  explained  that  the  machine  needed  to  be  repaired  because  it  left  little 
holes  in  some  places.  “We  try  to  repair  the  holes  as  best  as  we  can  beca”se  we  do  not 
know  where  to  take  the  machine  to  be  repaired.”  Reizel  offered  to  try  to  repair  the 
holes.  We  looked  at  the  stockings  after  her  quick  repair  and  could  not  tell  where  the 
holes  had  been.  Then  we  gave  them  the  money  from  the  day  before,  divided  it  among 
the  seven  of  us  and  each  had  almost  200  rubles,  enough  to  buy  a  kilo  and  one  half  of 
bread.  We  were  pleased  with  our  new  project. 

I  said  to  my  friends,  “This  is  only  the  beginning.  The  money  we  made  is  for  damaged 
stockings  which  we  had  to  sell  for  half  price.  If  Reizel  repairs  all  of  them,  our  money 
will  double.” 
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They  asked  how  much  we  should  pay  Reizel  for  taking  on  this  job.  I  told  them  that 
we  would  decide  and  let  them  know  by  the  next  day.  I  told  them  to  not  dye  any  more 
stockings  until  Reizel  had  a  chance  to  repair  them.  We  stayed  until  about  noon,  took 
another  two  dozen  stockings  with  us  to  sell  and  went  home  for  lunch.  On  the  way, 
Reizel  and  I  talked  about  her  payment.  I  suggested  for  her  to  ask  for  half  a  share  in 
the  profit  for  either  selling  or  repairing  and  when  she  does  both,  she  should  get  a  full 
share.  Reizel  liked  my  suggestion  and  at  lunch  we  told  her  parents  of  our  idea.  They 
agreed.  After  lunch,  we  went  to  the  market  place  to  sell  the  stockings.  On  the  way, 
Reizel  said,  “Today,  you  do  the  selling  and  I  will  hold  them.”  We  agreed  on  a  place 
for  her  to  stand  and  I  took  one  pair  to  sell.  After  two  and  one  half  hours  I  had  sold  all 
of  them.  We  went  back  home,  counted  1 600  rubles  of  profit. 


Ben  Gets  Involved 

While  we  were  counting,  Ben  walked  in  and  asked,  “Where  did  you  get  this  money?” 
Reizel  explained  to  him  the  details  of  our  enterprise. 

He  listened  and  said,  “It  sounds  very  interesting  and  very  dangerous.”  He  continued, 
“When  we  sold  bread,  it  was  not  competing  with  the  government.  If  caught,  it  was 
only  for  stealing  or  speculating,  but  having  your  own  factory  is  a  much  greater  offense 
because  it  is  competing  with  the  government.  When  we  sold  bread,  I  had  arranged  for 
protection  of  which  none  of  you  have.”  He  told  us  that  we  were  all  playing  with  fire. 
“For  this  type  of  offense,  one  could  easily  be  sent  to  a  gulag  in  Siberia  .” 

Just  hearing  the  word  “gulag”  was  enough  to  be  convinced  that  we  needed  to  insure 
our  safety.  I  asked  him  what  we  could  do.  He  said,  “I  have  an  undercover  policeman 
as  a  friend  who  could  be  hired  to  be  your  watchdog  for  about  500  rubles  a  week,  three 
hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week.” 

I  asked  if  he  could  be  trusted.  He  said  that  the  policeman  had  worked  for  him  during 
the  last  two  and  a  half  years. 

I  said,  “You  convinced  me,  but  how  about  coming  with  us  tomorrow  and  convincing 
our  partners.”  He  said  that  he  would  try  to  come  with  us  only  because  he  cared  for  his 
sister  and  his  brother-in-law. 

The  next  day  the  three  of  us  went  to  see  our  business  partners,  the  other  yeshiva 
students.  I  introduced  Ben,  although  they  all  remembered  meeting  him  at  the 
wedding.  After  Ben  looked  around,  asked  some  questions,  I  told  everyone  that  Ben 
had  something  very  interesting  to  say  for  all  of  us  to  hear.  Everyone  stopped  what 
they  were  doing  and  listened.  He  told  them  the  same  thing  that  he  had  told  Reizel  and 
I  the  day  before.  He  added,  “You  have  to  arrange  that  you  will  always  have  two 
people  selling,  one  to  carry  the  total  amount  that  you  intend  to  sell,  the  other  to  only 
have  one  pair  a  a  time  to  sell.  Each  pair  of  stockings  will  have  to  be  wrapped 
separately  before  you  leave  this  house.  No  one  should  see  when  the  seller  takes  a  pair 
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of  stockings  from  the  earner.  If  an  unknown  undercover  policeman  buys  a  pair  of 
stockings,  the  seller  will  only  have  that  pair  which  he  could  claim  that  he  got  as  a  gift. 

The  paid  undercover  policeman  will  mostly  guard  the  earner  who  is  in  the  greatest 
danger.” 

Ben  explained  that  his  mother,  father,  and  sister  had  carried  six  loaves  of  bread  at  a 
time  and  were  never  anested  in  two  and  one  half  years.  Reizel,  who  had  always  been 
the  seller,  had  been  arrested  about  three  or  four  times,  but  since  she  only  had  a  single 
loaf  at  the  time,  she  had  an  excuse  and  they  had  to  let  her  go.  We  told  Ben  that  we 
would  talk  it  over  and  let  him  know. 

Reizel  and  I  gave  equal  portions  of  the  1600  rubles  to  everyone.  They  asked  Reizel 
how  much  she  would  charge  for  repairing  the  holes  in  the  stockings.  She  told  them 
that  she  wanted  one  half  a  share  for  repairing  the  holes  and  another  half  if  she  does  the 
selling.  The  next  hour  was  spent  discussing  whether  or  not  to  pay  for  protection  and 
whether  or  not  to  give  Reizel  the  share  for  her  work.  They  decided  to  agree  to  both 
expenses  if  Reizel  and  I  would  move  into  the  house  and  if  I  would  learn  how  to  do  all 
of  the  work  so  that  I  would  be  an  equal  participant. 
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CHAPTER  22:  Paying  for  Protection 

Ben  Secures  Our  Safety 

Reizel  and  I  went  outside  to  talk  it  over  and  decided  to  move  into  the  big  house.  We 
told  the  others  that  we  agreed  to  move  in  but  that  a  lady  needs  some  privacy  and  there 
was  no  privacy  with  only  one  large  room. 

Abeh  said,  “How  about  if  we  get  large  sheets  and  hang  them  from  the  ceiling.” 

We  all  agreed  that  it  would  have  to  do.  Reizel  sat  down  and  worked  on  the  holes. 
She  went  through  about  five  dozen  of  them  and  it  was  getting  late,  so  she  stopped. 
Before  Reizel  and  I  left,  we  collected  67  rubles  from  my  six  partners  and  added  33 
rubles  from  Reizel  and  67  from  myself  which  added  up  to  500  rubles  to  pay  for 
protection.  I  took  the  money  to  give  to  Ben  when  we  got  home. 

Ben  accepted  the  money  and  said  that  he  would  get  in  touch  with  the  undercover 
policeman  the  next  day.  He  told  me  that  one  of  my  partners  and  I  should  be  at  the 
market  place  from  1:00  to  3:00  P.M.  and  that  my  partner  should  be  the  seller  and  I 
should  carry.  Ben  said  that  he  would  bring  this  undercover  person  to  be  introduced 
and  from  then  on,  the  man  would  deal  with  me  directly.  I  should  pay  him  on  the  first 
day  of  each  week. 

The  next  day  Chayim  came  with  me  and  we  carried  the  wrapped  pairs  of  stockings. 
We  saw  Ben  and  another  man,  but  when  we  tried  to  walk  toward  them,  they  walked 
away.  I  realized  why  and  told  Chayim  to  take  a  pair  of  stockings  and  try  to  sell  it. 
Then  I  walked  to  another  place  and  stood  there.  Ben  and  the  other  man  came  over. 
Ben  told  me  to  follow  them  and  we  walked  to  a  side  street  and  were  introduced.  Ben 
left  us  alone  and  Evan  and  I  walked  and  talked.  He  instructed  me  not  to  stay  around 
the  market;  I  should  always  walk  on  the  side  streets  around  it.  He  said  that  I  or 
whoever  is  the  carrier  must  always  do  exactly  as  he  directs.  If  and  when  a  problem 
arises,  he  would  give  a  signal  to  disappear.  At  that  time  the  carrier  should  go  to  Ben’s 
home  until  Ben  finds  out  if  it  is  safe  to  come  back.  We  shook  hands  and  before  he  left 
he  said,  “I  will  tell  your  friend  where  you  are.” 

I  thought  to  myself,  he  seems  to  be  a  nice,  smart  guy.  About  1 5  minutes  later,  Chayim 
came  over;  we  walked;  I  gave  him  another  pair  of  stockings  and  within  two  hours  the 
18  pair  were  sold.  £Y e  then  walked  to  the  market  to  look  for  large  sheets,  had  no 
trouble  finding  them  and  bought  three.  Chayim  took  the  sheets  to  the  big  house  and  I 
went  back  to  my  in-laws. 

The  next  day  was  Friday.  Reizel  was  occupied  with  repairing  the  holes.  I  explained  to 
everyone  what  Evan  had  said.  We  decided  not  to  go  to  market  on  Fridays  because  we 
needed  time  to  prepare  for  the  Sabbath.  We  put  up  the  sheets  and  it  was  satisfactory. 
We  told  everyone  that  we  would  move  in  on  Sunday  and  we  left  around  noon.  I 
continued  to  read  the  Torah  on  the  Sabbaths  at  my  in-laws  home;  however,  the  meals 
were  no  longer  as  good  as  they  had  been. 
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On  Sunday  morning,  we  packed  our  things  and  with  Ben  s  help  carried  everything  on 
the  bus.  We  moved  in  and  Ben  left. 

After  we  had  settled  in,  we  had  a  business  discussion  about  our  schedule.  I  said  that  I 
thought  we  should  change  the  person  who  carries  and  sells  so  that  each  day  there  will 
be  a  different  face  in  the  market  place  which  should  be  much  safer  and  Evan  would  get 
to  know  all  of  us.  Everyone  agreed  and  after  lunch,  Abeh  and  Chayim  left;  Chayim 
was  the  carrier  of  the  day  because  Evan  knows  Chayim  and  Chayim  would  make  the 
payment  to  Evan.  Three  dozen  perfect  stockings  were  taken  and  sold  at  a  higher  price 
without  any  problems.  Evan  told  Chayim  everything  that  he  had  told  me. 

Reizel  Becomes  the  Cook 

Meanwhile  I  had  my  first  lesson  on  how  to  work  the  machine.  It  was  not  difficult  and  I 
worked  on  it  all  afternoon.  Reizel  repaired  the  stockings  and  the  others  were  busy 
with  the  dyeing,  forming  and  drying.  After  we  had  finished  an  evening  meal  together, 
Reizel  asked,  “How  can  you  eat  only  bread  and  potatoes  every  day?  It  isn’t  healthy 
and  it  gets  boring.” 

We  told  her  that  we  didn’t  know  how  to  cook  a  better  meal.  She  said,  “  How  about  if 
I  go  to  the  market,  buy  the  proper  food,  a  few  large  pots  and  cook  meals  for 
everyone?” 

They  all  answered,  “Yes,  yes,  that  is  an  excellent  idea.”  She  added  that  if  she  did  all  of 
this  and  also  repaired  the  stockings  that  she  would  expect  to  receive  a  full  share  of  the 
stocking  profit.  They  all  thought  it  over  and  one  by  one  said,  “It’s  a  deal!” 

Reizel  went  back  to  work  repairing  holes  and  I  learned  to  perform  the  dyeing  process 
and  how  to  place  the  stockings  on  the  forms  for  drying  which  enabled  me  to  have 
learned  the  entire  operation  in  one  day.  I  do  not  remember  our  sleeping 
accommodations,  whether  beds,  benches,  boards,  or  with  what  we  were  covered,  but 
I  do  remember  that  we  did  not  sleep  on  the  floor  and  also  that  we  were  comfortable. 
The  toilet  was  outside  but  since  we  were  all  young,  we  seldom  used  it  in  the  middle  of 
the  night. 

In  November,  1945  when  it  was  cold  outside  with  snow  on  the  ground,  the 
temperature  inside  was  warm  and  cozy.  On  Monday  morning,  Reizel  took  Shlomo 
Chechenovtzer  with  her  to  the  market  place.  They  came  back  with  many  different 
kinds  of  food,  two  large  pots  and  utensils  for  Reizel  to  use  while  cooking  for  all  eight 
of  us.  Everyone  shared  in  the  expense  of  buying  whatever  was  needed.  Reizel  no 
longer  went  selling  since  she  was  busy  with  repairing  the  stockings  and  with  the 
buying  and  preparing  the  meals  for  us.  Water  had  to  be  brought  from  about  a  half 
block  away  which  was  no  problem  when  it  was  warm,  but  was  a  burden  when  the 
weather  was  cold,  so  we  decided  to  take  turns. 
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Production  and  Profits  Grow 

Since  I  started  working  and  Reizel  continued  repairing,  the  amount  of  finished 
products  kept  increasing  to  many  dozens  for  one  person  to  sell  in  three  hours  when 
Evan  was  there. 

By  the  end  of  November  we  decided  to  send  two  people  to  do  the  selling.  When  we 
told  Evan  about  this,  he  suggested  that  the  seller  and  the  carrier  switch  places  during 
the  selling  time  because  this  would  be  safer.  We  were  selling  three  and  one  half  to 
five  dozen  daily,  five  days  a  week,  but  in  order  to  produce  that  amount  of  stockings, 
we  had  to  buy  more  forms,  more  cotton  and  the  machine  was  being  operated  on  a 
continuous  basis  for  24  hours  each  day,  five  and  one  half  days  a  week.  We  took  turns 
working  at  night.  We  got  used  to  the  noise  and  had  no  trouble  sleeping.  We  were 
making  good  stockings  and  the  weather  was  cold  so  there  was  a  demand  for  them; 
people  bought  as  many  as  we  could  produce.  We  were  making  good  money  and  since 
Reizel  and  I  were  getting  a  full  share  each,  we  started  to  save  some. 

When  we  went  to  my  in-laws  for  the  Sabbath  during  the  second  week  of  December, 
we  realized  that  her  parents  did  not  have  enough  money  to  live  as  well  as  we  were 
living.  We  both  decided  to  help  them  out.  From  then  on,  each  Friday,  Reizel  gave 
them  500  rubles.  At  first  they  did  not  want  to  take  it,  but  we  insisted.  Afterwards,  the 
Friday  and  Saturday  meals  were  almost  as  good  as  before.  The  yeshiva  students  at  the 
house  were  delighted  to  eat  such  delicious  meals  that  Reizel  was  making.  It  was 
December,  1945,  four  and  one  half  years  since  they  had  eaten  a  good  home  cooked 
meal.  By  the  end  of  December,  Reizel  and  I  had  saved  over  5000  rubles  which  we 
gave  to  her  parents  to  keep  safely  for  us.  We  feared  we  were  in  danger  of  the  police 
coming  to  our  house. 

Around  the  first  week  of  January,  while  Abeh  was  selling  in  the  market  place,  an 
undercover  policeman  started  asking  questions  like,  “Where  did  you  get  the 
stockings?”  “Where  do  you  live?”  Then  he  told  Abeh  to  go  with  him  to  the  station; 
however,  when  they  reached  a  side  street,  he  told  Abeh  that  if  he  let  him  have  a  pair  of 
stockings,  he  would  let  him  go. 

Abeh  said,  “You  can  have  them.” 

The  policeman  went  away.  As  soon  as  the  policeman  left,  Evan  appeared  and  told 
Abeh  that  he  was  watching  everything.  He  said,  “I  suspected  that  all  he  wanted  was  a 
pair  of  stockings,  so  I  did  not  intervene,  and  you  did  the  right  thing  If  anything  like 
this  happens  again  to  you  or  your  friends,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  make  a  scene.  Don’t 
go  with  him  or  anyone  else.  Either  he  will  go  away  or  I  will  get  involved  and  he  will 
decide  to  go.”  When  Abeh  came  home,  he  told  the  whole  story.  We  all  got  a  little 
scared,  but  we  had  to  continue  with  our  operation. 

A  few  weeks  later,  it  happened  again  when  Chayim  was  selling.  Chayim  was  prepared 
and  spoke  indignantly  with  a  loud  voice;  many  people  gathered  and  the  policeman 
started  to  take  Chayim  by  force.  Evan  showed  up  with  his  policeman’s  shield  in  his 
hand.  The  people  who  were  standing  around  the  event  made  room  for  him.  He  asked 
the  other  policeman  who  he  was  and  what  was  going  on. 
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The  policeman  started  to  speak,  but  Evan  interrupted  him  by  saying,  “I  want  to  hear 
from  him.” 

Chayim  said,  “I  got  a  pair  of  stockings  as  a  birthday  gift  and  I’m  trying  to  sell  it  so  I 
can  buy  bread  with  the  money.” 

Then  Evan  said  to  the  policeman,  first  calling  him  by  his  name,  and  then  “What  do  you 
want  from  him?  Leave  him  be.” 

They  left  together.  Later  on,  Evan  told  me  what  had  happened.  He  said,  “I  think  they 
will  not  bother  you  or  your  partners  any  more.”  He  was  right;  no  one  bothered  us 
after  this  incident. 

We  all  realized  that  the  500  rubles  we  had  given  Evan  each  week  was  money  well 
spent.  It  was  good  to  have  Evan  on  our  side.  I  became  good  friends  with  Evan  and 
one  day  when  I  was  the  carrier,  Evan  and  I  walked  and  talked.  I  asked  him  why  the 
police  let  the  black  market  flourish  out  in  the  open. 

He  said,  “Many  items  are  in  short  supply,  the  wives  and  relatives  of  most  of  us  can 
get  most  of  the  usual  necessities  only  at  the  market,  so  why  close  this  source?  The 
N.K.V.D.  is  the  only  agency  that  could  properly  close  it,  but  they  are  occupied  with 
politics  at  present;  however,  if  they  decide  to  move,  we  would  more  than  likely  know 
at  least  a  day  or  two  in  advance.  I  would  immediately  tell  Ben  even  if  it  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  and  he  would  let  get  word  to  you.  You  can  relax,  the  locals  will 
not  do  anything  to  disturb  the  market.” 

That  evening,  I  told  the  rest  of  my  partners  what  Evan  had  said  which  gave  everyone 
relief. 

Once  when  Reizel  was  repairing  the  stockings,  I  asked,  “Where  did  you  learn  to  do 
this?” 

She  said,  “I  can  make  clothing  by  knitting  wool  and  this  is  the  same  principle.”  She 
showed  me  how  she  did  it.  Meanwhile  time  was  going  on,  our  little  factory  was  going 
24  hours  a  day  and  we  were  producing  about  six  dozen  stockings  a  day  which  we  had 
no  trouble  selling  because  the  weather  was  cold  and  Alma-Ata  was  a  large  city. 
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CHAPTER  23:  Back  to  Poland 


Making  Arrangements  to  Move 

By  the  end  of  January  there  was  a  rumor  that  the  government  was  organizing  a  train  to 
gather  all  the  Polish  citizens  who  wanted  to  return  to  Poland  in  the  middle  of 
February7.  An  article  was  in  the  papers  and  it  stated  that  the  train  would  stop  in  all  the 
major  cities.  In  Alma-Ata  the  train  would  arrive  on  April  10th  and  would  stay  until 
9:00  A.M.,  April  11th.  Any  Polish  citizen  who  wanted  to  return  to  Poland  free  of 
charge  should  be  at  the  train  station  on  April  1 0,  1 946  .  All  of  us  wanted  to  go  back; 
therefore,  we  decided  to  close  down  our  business  operation. 

One  day  near  the  end  of  February,  when  I  was  a  carrier,  Evan  came  over  to  me.  He 
said,  “I  read  in  the  paper  that  Polish  citizens  may  return  home.  Is  your  group  going 
back  to  Poland?” 

I  told  him  that  we  were  planning  to  return  to  Poland.  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  anyone 
interested  in  buying  our  machines  and  equipment.  He  said  he  would  inquire.  It  was  not 
easy  to  find  a  buyer  but  by  the  middle  of  March,  we  sold  the  whole  works.  Evan  found 
the  buyer.  Of  course  we  did  not  get  as  much  money  as  we  had  paid  for  it,  but  we 
were  glad  to  sell  it.  The  money  that  we  did  get  was  divided  into  only  seven  shares 
since  Reizel  hadn’t  invested  in  buying  it  and  had  never  owned  shares. 

Once  we  had  liquidated  our  business  enterprise,  it  was  no  longer  necessary  for  Reizel 
and  I  to  live  at  the  house  with  my  friends,  so  we  moved  back  to  her  parent’s  home. 
By  then  we  had  saved  up  another  7000  rubles,  so  we  had  12000  rubles  all  together. 
We  were  getting  ready  for  the  trip  back  to  Poland.  ReizeFs  father  told  us  that  it 
might  not  be  safe  to  carry  around  that  much  money  and  we  might  have  difficulties 
exchanging  that  many  rubles  for  Polish  zlotys.  He  suggested  that  we  buy  a  $10  gold 
coin  which  cost  10,000  rubles  through  the  underground  market  system.  He  made  a 
pair  of  leather  boots  for  me  and  bought  the  gold  coin  which  I  was  able  to  hide  under 
the  sole  of  one  of  the  boots.  We  had  2000  rubles  to  use  to  buy  whatever  we  might 
need. 

Beginning  the  month  of  April,  we  started  packing,  selling  things  we  could  not  take 
with  us,  saying  good-bye  to  friends  and  getting  ready  for  the  upcoming  long  trip.  On 
the  tenth  of  April  we  went  to  the  train  station  in  a  big  truck.  An  office  was  set  up  at 
the  station  for  the  people  to  register  and  show  proof  of  being  a  Polish  citizen.  In  our 
group  of  eight  were  Reizel  and  myself,  her  parents,  Ben,  Joel,  Joel’s  wife  and  their  six 
year  old  daughter.  We  registered,  one  by  one,  and  were  given  a  paper  that  entitled  us 
to  go  on  the  train.  At  about  noon,  the  train  arrived.  It  was  of  a  very  long  train 
consisting  of  many  freight  cars  pulled  by  two  locomotives. 
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The  Train 


The  group  of  nine  yeshiva  students  were  at  the  station.  When  the  train  stopped,  some 
people  got  off  including  all  of  the  yeshiva  students  from  Dzhambul  and  from  the 
Kolchoze  Dzhambul,  the  co-op  village.  Rabbi  Moishe  Movshowitz,  acting  Rosh 
Yeshiva  of  the  Bailystok  Yeshiva  was  also  with  them.  Of  the  thousand  or  more  Polish 
citizens  at  the  station,  approximately  one  third  were  yeshiva  students.  All  of  the 
yeshiva  students  including  the  nine  from  Alma-Ata  settled  together  on  the  train.  Ben 
found  a  place  where  the  eight  members  of  our  family  could  be  together  which  was 
about  five  cars  from  where  the  yeshiva  students  were  staying.  Reizel  was  seven 
months  pregnant  at  this  time  and  we  needed  extra  space  for  her  to  be  able  to  lie  down 
during  the  day. 

After  we  had  settled  into  our  space,  I  went  down  to  see  the  other  students  and  found 
many  of  them  whom  I  had  not  seen  since  1941,  back  in  Birzh.  I  asked  some  of  them 
where  they  had  been  and  learned  that  they  had  been  in  Tashkent.  They  also  told  me 
that  there  were  other  Radin  and  Kletzk  students  in  Tashkent.  Later  on  I  met  Abeh 
and  we  spent  some  time  talking  together.  He  told  me  that  there  were  about  200 
students  from  the  Bailystok  Yeshiva  on  this  train.  Abeh  was  about  30  years  old  and 
very  close  to  the  members  who  make  decisions  regarding  Bailystok  students. 

I  said,  “What  are  their  plans?” 

He  said,  “For  the  time  being  they  don’t  have  any  definite  plans.” 

It  was  announced  that  every  one  needed  to  form  two  lines  for  food.  I  went  back  to 
our  car  and  all  eight  of  us  went  to  stand  in  line.  I  do  not  remember  what  kind  of  food 
we  were  given,  but  we  were  satisfied.  I  was  told  that  in  each  car  of  the  yeshiva 
students,  they  would  have  services  at  specific  times.  I  went  to  join  them  that 
afternoon  and  each  day  afterward  if  the  train  was  standing  at  a  station;  otherwise,  I 
performed  the  services  by  myself.  It  was  then  announced  that  everyone  needed  to  go 
to  his  own  rail  car  to  prepare  a  place  to  sleep  for  himself.  That  was  our  first  night  to 
sleep  on  this  train. 


Memories  of  Another  Train  Ride 

$'  ■ 

The  next  morning  at  7:00,  I  went  over  to  the  car  where  Abeh  was,  for  services.  At 
7:30,  it  was  announced  to  form  three  lines  to  get  food  for  breakfast.  Afterward  at 
9:30,  the  train  started  to  move.  It  reminded  me  of  the  time  of  almost  five  years  back, 
June  1941,  when  I  was  also  in  a  freight  car,  and  the  train  started  to  move;  however, 
being  in  a  freight  car  was  the  only  similarity.  Back  then  we  were  packed  like  herring  in 
a  barrel,  here,  on  this  train  we  were  comfortable.  There  the  windows  had  been  sealed, 
here  they  were  open  and  there  were  no  guards.  Then  we  were  moving  toward  Siberia, 
this  time  we  were  moving  toward  Poland. 
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The  train  was  moving  for  five  hours  before  it  stopped  at  another  city  to  pick  up  more 
passengers.  The  loud  speaker  announcement  was  that  we  would  stay  until  8  P.M.  and 
that  we  should  form  two  lines  for  a  meal.  I  stood  with  Reizel  and  her  family  for  the 
meal  and  afterwards  went  to  the  students'  cars.  I  met  Chayim  and  we  talked  about  the 
future,  about  what  he  was  planning  to  do  once  he  got  to  Poland.  I  told  him  that  I  had 
not  made  any  plans.  I  walked  around,  met  others  I  knew,  until  it  was  time  for 
services.  After  services,  I  went  back  to  my  car. 

The  train  ride  to  Poland  lasted  for  several  weeks.  We  stopped  at  different  cities  for 
passengers  every  day.  Finally  we  were  told  that  the  train  would  go  directly  to  Poland 
because  it  was  full  and  that  we  would  stop  only  for  food. 


Planning  Ahead 

When  we  were  closer  to  Poland,  I  saw  Abeh  again  and  asked  if  he  or  the  other 
students  had  made  any  decisions  yet  about  the  future.  He  told  me  that  the  students 
were  going  to  make  a  home  in  Lodz.  He  said  that  the  Radin  and  Kletzk  groups 
decided  to  join  the  Bailystok  group  until  they  made  their  own  plans.  All  together  there 
were  400  students.  Lodz  had  a  very  large  synagogue  that  would  accommodate 
everyone.  The  reason  Abeh  knew  all  these  details  was  because  he  was  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  elders  and  was  involved  in  the  talks  with  the  Radin  and  Kletzk  students. 
When  I  came  back  to  my  car,  I  told  Reizel  about  my  conversation  with  Abeh  and 
added  that  I  would  like  to  be  together  with  the  yehsiva  students  in  Lodz. 

Reizel  talked  with  her  family  about  the  situation  and  the  next  day  when  we  were 
discussing  where  we  might  go  in  Poland,  Ben  said,  “Let’s  find  out  where  and  at  what 
cities  the  train  will  stop.  Then  we  can  decide  where  to  get  off.”  The  rest  of  the  family 
agreed. 


Horrified  in  Poland 

When  we  crossed  the  Polish  border,  all  of  us  in  the  car  were  happy  to  be  back  on 
Polish  soil.  The  train  then  stopped  after  a  few  hours  of  traveling  in  Poland.  It  was 
announced  that  the  train  would  be  stopped  for  12  hours.  As  soon  as  we  walked  out, 
we  were  told  that  near  this  town  was  a  concentration  camp  called  Maidanek  where 
there  were  many  hundreds  of  corpses  laying  around  on  the  ground  out  in  the  open. 
People  went  around  asking  for  volunteers  to  go  to  bury  these.  About  two  hundred 
young  men,  mostly  yeshiva  students  volunteered.  I  didn’t  go  although  I  don’t 
remember  why.  After  nine  hours,  they  returned  and  told  of  the  horrible  things  they 
saw.  I  choose  not  to  relate  the  details  because  they  were  so  horrible. 

It  was  announced  that  the  train  s  last  stop  would  be  Szczecin,  near  the  German  border. 
We  were  given  a  list  of  the  large  cities  where  the  stops  would  be,  including  Lodz.  Ben 
and  his  brother,  Yeilkeh(Joel)  said  that  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  go  all  the  way  to 
Szczecin  because  Jews  had  never  been  welcomed  in  Poland  and  Szczecin  was  near  the 
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German  border.  Jews  were  still  unwelcome.  He  said,  “You  have  seen  the  example. 
These  corpses  have  been  laying  here  at  least  since  the  end  of  the  war  which  was  about 
12  months  ago,  the  Polish  people  did  not  even  bother  to  bury  them.  They  still  hate 
us/'  (Maidanek  was  liberated  by  the  Red  Army  in  July,  1944.)  Germany  was  occupied 
by  America  ,  England,  and  Russia.  Szczecin  was  near  the  American  and  English 
occupied  areas.  Ben  reasoned,  “So  if  life  is  too  bad,  we  can  cross  the  border  to  the 
occupied  areas.” 

I  told  the  family  that  I  wanted  to  get  off  in  Lodz,  but  that  our  things  were  packaged 
together  with  the  families’  belongings.  They  said,  “You  come  with  us  to  Szczecin  and 
after  a  few  days  rest,  you  get  your  things  and  go  to  Lodz.”  I  did  not  like  the  plan  but  I 
had  no  choice  other  than  to  accept  it. 


Time  to  Reflect 

As  the  train  continued  through  Poland,  stopping  at  many  cities,  memories  of  my  family 
came  to  mind.  I  was  sure  that  they  could  no  longer  be  alive;  however,  I  wondered 
how  they  died  or  were  killed,  from  hunger,  sickness,  or  torture?  I  thought  that  perhaps 
Chaykeh  was  still  alive.  I  wondered  how  I  could  find  her.  “What  happened  to  Rabbi 
Peisach,  the  Swieciany  Roshyeshiva?”  I  felt  as  close  to  him  as  I  did  to  my  own  family. 
I  told  myself  that  I  was  a  married  man  and  soon  to  be  a  father,  but  I  felt  so  lonely  and 
still  like  a  youngster,  definitely  not  ready  to  become  a  father. 

I  thought  about  my  life.  At  that  time  I  was  23  years  old  and  had  never  had  a  normal 
childhood.  It  was  either  hunger,  pogroms,  being  alone  and  away  from  home  after  my 
Bar  Mitzvah,  sleeping  on  a  hard  bench  in  the  Synagogue  balcony,  not  being  able  to  fall 
asleep  because  of  fear  (when  I  was  a  boy  there  were  rumors  that  there  were  ghost  in 
the  synagogue  at  night),  eating  at  strange  houses  (where  they  pitied  me),  with  the 
knowledge  of  having  to  do  it  or  starve.  Then  there  was  the  concentration  camp,  the 
hospital  where  I  gave  up  on  life,  the  miracle  of  getting  liberated  only  to  suffer  hunger 
and  cold  again  as  a  “free”  man.  My  whole  life  was  continuous  suffering  with  very  few 
brief  moments  of  happiness.  I  wondered,  “Was  I  the  only  one  who  went  through  all  of 
this  or  were  there  others  who  also  suffered  as  much?”  I  felt  that  I  was  still  a  child;  that 
I  never  grew  up. 

The  train  finally  arrived  in  Szczecin  and  all  who  were  left  on  the  train  { disembarked 
after  getting  all  of  their  bags.  Ben  went  into  the  city  to  find  a  place  to  live  and  came 
back  with  good  news  that  many  German  families  had  left  for  Germany  and  their  places 
were  empty.  He  had  found  a  nice  place  where  we  could  stay.  At  the  Polish  border  we 
had  exchanged  our  rubles  for  zlotys  so  we  had  money.  Ben  hired  a  truck  to  take  all  of 
us  and  our  belongings  to  the  house. 

We  had  left  Alma-Ata  on  April  11,  had  spent  more  than  six  weeks  on  the  train  and 
arrived  in  Szczecin  on  May  28,  1946.  We  unpacked  some  of  our  baggage  to  get  to 
the  dishes  and  cooking  utensils.  Ben  and  I  went  out  to  find  a  place  to  buy  food.  Dina, 
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Reizefs  mother  and  Reizel  who  was  in  her  eighth  month,  cooked  our  dinner.  All  of  us 
were  tired  from  such  a  long  trip  and  went  to  sleep  early. 


•V' 
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CHAPTER  24:  Sheineh’s  Birth 


Situating  Ourselves  in  Lodz 

The  next  day  the  rest  of  the  baggage  was  unpacked  and  our  things  were  separated. 
Ben  helped  me  pack  our  things  so  we  could  take  the  train  to  Lodz  on  the  following 
day.  Since  it  was  almost  June,  the  weather  was  nice  and  warm;  therefore,  we  packed 
the  warm  boots  which  had  the  $10  gold  coin  hidden  inside  of  the  sole.  I  was  anxious 
to  get  to  Lodz  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  join  the  rest  of  the  Bialystock  students 
for  a  special  reason.  Abeh  Yendziver  had  told  me  during  our  last  conversation  that  as 
soon  as  they  got  to  Lodz,  they  would  get  papers  made  for  everyone  that  would  enable 
them  to  leave  Poland  to  go  to  either  the  United  States  or  to  Palestine.  ReizePs  parents 
did  not  want  her  to  leave  them,  especially  in  her  condition.  They  tried  to  persuade  us 
to  stay  in  Szczecin  at  least  until  after  she  gave  birth,  but  I  was  stubborn  and  after  a  few 
days  of  rest,  we  left. 

Our  packages  were  given  to  the  baggage  collector,  including  the  package  with  the 
boots  inside.  We  arrived  in  Lodz  and  decided  to  find  a  place  to  live  before  getting  our 
packages.  The  first  place  we  went  was  where  the  yeshiva  students  were,  but  all  we 
found  was  total  confusion.  People  were  running  everywhere  and  I  did  not  see  anyone 
I  knew.  We  asked  around  about  a  place  to  live  and  were  told  that  the  only  place 
available  was  in  the  former  Lodz  ghetto.  We  went  there  and  found  that  all  of  the 
houses  were  damaged  and  dirty,  but  it  was  better  to  stay  there  than  in  the  streets 
where  the  Polacks  might  murder  us.  We  found  a  building  where  other  Jews  were 
staying  that  had  a  place  to  sleep  and  a  door  . 

Poland  had  a  population  of  35  million  before  the  war.  Ten  percent  of  them  were  Jews 
since  most  of  the  Jews  preferred  to  reside  in  the  larger  cities,  and  Lodz  was  the  second 
largest  city  next  to  Warsaw,  the  capital  of  Poland.  Lodz  had  a  population  of  over  a 
million  of  which  150,000  to  200,000  were  Jews.  When  the  Germans  came,  they 
placed  all  the  Jews  in  the  ghetto.  The  Germans  took  their  money,  but  the  Poles  came 
and  took  their  possessions  including  their  houses  and  furnishings.  When  the  Poles  saw 
the  Jews  being  killed,  they  were  very  happy,  not  only  because  they  hated  the  Jews,  but 
also,  they  would  not  have  to  worry  that  the  owners  would  come  to  claim  their 
property  after  the  war;  however,  when  the  Poles  saw  the  survivors  coming  to  Lodz, 
their  desire  to  kill  these  survivors  was  great  and  many  Jews  were  killed  by  the  Poles  as 
late  as  a  year  or  two  after  the  war.  If  not  for  the  Russian  soldiers  who  stood  guard  on 
every  street  comer,  a  Jew  would  not  be  able  to  go  across  the  street. 

We  had  trouble  finding  a  market  from  where  we  could  buy  food  because  the  Poles 
would  not  sell  anything  to  a  Jew.  We  went  to  retrieve  our  baggage  and  were  told  that 
our  baggage  had  not  arrived;  therefore,  we  had  to  sleep  without  blankets,  sheets,  and 
pillows  on  a  bare,  broken  bed. 
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The  Past  Comes  Back  to  Haunt 


The  next  morning  we  went  to  the  yeshiva  to  register,  only  to  learn  that  I  was  denied 
registration  as  a  consequence  of  what  I  had  done  in  1943  in  the  village,  when  I 
inadvertently  baked  a  matzah  from  com  flour  during  Passover.  To  be  ostracized  by  the 
yeshiva  students  was  an  ironical  situation  considering  my  previous  persecution  by  the 
Poles  and  Russians.  These  students  had  been  like  my  family.  They  were  people  with 
whom  I  had  shared  so  much:  studying  Talmud,  love  of  Torah,  holy  day  celebrations, 
enduring  imprisonment,  torture,  hunger,  and  slave  labor.  I  knew  that  the  elder 
students  were  responsible.  I  thought  about  how  they  had  looked  at  me  with  mistrust 
because  I  had  been  unable  to  work  that  first  week  in  the  village.  They  had  seemed  to 
resent  that  I  spoke  to  them  first,  before  they  spoke  to  me,  when  I  explained  the  living 
arrangements.  They  had  seemed  to  resent  it  when  I  recited  Torah  passages  that  they 
did  not  remember.  I  thought  about  how  insensitive  they  had  been  to  my  health  and 
safety  when  they  cast  me  out  of  the  hut.  My  feeling  of  inadequacv  from  their  rejection 
was  painful.  Reizel  and  I  did  not  know  if  we  should  go  back  to  Szczecin  to  be  with 
Reizel's  family  or  to  try  to  pressure  the  yeshiva  for  help.  It  seemed  that  it  would  be 
hopeless  to  plead  for  mercy. 

Just  at  that  time  Abeh  happened  to  walk  by  and  we  told  him  about  our  problems.  He 
said,  “I  will  try  to  persuade  the  elder  students  to  forgive  you.”  What  seemed  like  an 
eternity  was  actually  a  few  hours.  Abeh  came  back  to  us  smiling,  saying.  “Your 
troubles  are  over.”  He  told  us  where  to  go  to  register  and  we  did  so  without  any 
problems.  I  was  both  elated  and  surprised  that  Abeh  had  been  so  influential  with  the 
elders.  Certainly  his  sharp  mind  and  scholarliness  had  placed  him  in  a  position  of 
esteem  with  the  yeshiva  students.  I  gained  more  admiration  for  him  and  felt  honored 
to  have  been  his  friend  and  to  have  benefited  from  his  assistance.  It  was  such  a  relief 
to  feel  acceptable  again  after  having  suffered  the  experience  of  expulsion  from  my 
“family”. 

We  w'ent  back  to  the  ghetto.  Reizei  rested  while  I  went  to  the  train  station  to  see  if 
our  baggage  had  arrived,  only  to  be  told  that  it  had  not  arrived.  We  could  not 
understand  what  had  happened  to  our  baggage. 


Labor  Begins 

We  asked  around  about  where  to  find  an  obstetrician  in  order  for  Reizel  to  be 
examined  because  she  had  not  been  seen  by  a  doctor  for  over  two  months.  We  found 
a  doctor  who  did  examine  her  and  said,  “Everything  seems  fine.  You  can  relax  now, 
because  she  is  not  due  for  two  weeks.” 


We  had  neglected  to  tell  the  doctor  that  Reizel  was  suffering  from  malaria,  a  disease 
that  causes  fever  and  chills.  That  same  night  at  about  10:00P.M.  Reizel  developed  a 
malaria  attack.  She  was  shaking  from  chills  and  we  had  no  medication.  It  usually 
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lasted  just  a  few  hours  and  she  would  be  done  with  it;  however,  at  about  1 1:30,  she 
started  having  labor  pains. 

At  first  we  thought  her  labor  pains  were  a  false  alarm  because  the  doctor  had  assured 
us  that  delivery  was  tw’o  weeks  away,  but  when  her  pain  increased,  we  went  looking 
for  a  carriage  which  provided  taxi  service;  however,  it  was  too  late  at  night  and  we 
could  not  find  any.  The  hospital  was  about  two  kilometers  away.  We  were  desperate; 
it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  her  water  had  broken,  she  couldn't  walk,  the  streets 
were  deserted  with  no  carriage  in  sight.  I  tried  to  pick  her  up  and  carry  her  but  she  was 
too  heavy  and  I  almost  fell  with  her.  We  just  walked  toward  the  hospital,  but  we  had 
to  stop  every  five  minutes  when  another  attack  of  pain  occurred.  It  seemed  like  we 
walked  in  this  condition  for  hours  as  her  pains  came  closer  to  one  another  to  a  point 
when  she  could  no  longer  walk.  While  she  stood  supporting  herself  against  a  post,  I 
noticed  a  carriage  coming  in  our  direction. 

I  went  to  the  middle  of  the  street  to  wave  it  down  to  a  stop,  regardless  of  whether  it 
had  a  passenger  or  not.  It  was  free,  but  the  driver  said  that  he  was  tired  and  would  not 
pick  up  anyone;  he  was  going  home!  We  were  by  then  only  hall'  a  mile  from  the 
hospital.  I  begged  and  offered  to  pay  him  double.  He  finally  asked  for  a  price  which 
was  about  five  times  the  regular  rate  and  he  wanted  be  paid  in  advance.  I  paid  him  and 
he  helped  me  put  Reizel  in  the  carriage. 


The  Birth 

At  the  hospital,  I  got  help  and  she  was  taken  to  the  delivery  room  right  away.  I  did 
not  have  to  wait  long  before  the  nurse  came  to  tell  me  that  I  had  a  daughter  and  that 
both  mother  and  daughter  were  fine.  By  this  time  it  was  2  A.M.  June  19,  1946.  I 
waited  a  few  more  hours  before  I  was  able  to  see  Reizel.  She  was  still  sedated,  but 
when  I  told  her  that  we  have  a  daughter,  she  was  happy.  She  was  very  weak  and 
sleepy  so  I  did  not  stay  too  long.  I  asked  to  see  my  new  daughter  and  was  led  to 
another  section  of  the  hospital  where  I  was  shown  through  a  window,  a  very  small 
infant  with  closed  eyes. 

I  went  back  to  the  ghetto  to  try  to  get  some  sleep,  but  could  not  sleep  from  the 
excitement  of  the  night.  I  felt  very  guilty  for  not  recognizing  Reizefs  first  pain  as 
childbirth  pain,  for  not  starting  for  the  hospital  much  earlier  and  for  putting  Reizel 
through  such  a  terrible  ordeal.  I  was  also  thinking  what  would  have  happened  if  that 
carriage  had  not  have  come  at  that  moment.  I  opened  my  eyes  and  it  was  already 
daylight  on  Wednesday  morning.  I  said  to  myself  that  I  would  never  forget  this 
experience. 

After  morning  prayers  and  eating  something,  I  went  back  to  the  hospital.  Sterling 
Hospital.  Reizel  was  still  weak,  but  wide  awake  and  alert.  She  said.  *kWhat  should  we 
name  our  daughter?”  I  said, 4*  According  to  Jewish  tradition,  we  should  name  her  after 
someone  who  is  deceased,  who  is  a  close  relative  to  the  newborn.  Your  parents  are 
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alive,  mine  are  probably  not.  My  sister  Chaykeh  is  also  probably  dead;  however,  my 
grandmother  Sheineh  Sorreh  is  definitely  dead;  therfore,  let’s  name  her  Sheineh  for  my 
grandmother.”  Reizel  agreed  and  the  following  Saturday,  June  22nd,  I  named  our 
daughter  Sheineh  at  the  services  in  the  yeshiva. 

Every  day  while  Reizel  was  in  the  hospital,  I  went  to  the  train  station  hoping  that  our 
baggage  had  arrived,  but  it  was  in  vain.  Reizel  and  I  decided  to  write  to  her  parents  in 
Szczecin  to  ask  Ben  to  go  to  the  train  station  to  check  to  see  if  our  baggage  had  left 
Szczecin.  A  week  later,  we  received  their  reply  that  our  baggage  was  still  in  Szczecin 
but  that  Ben  needed  documentation  that  the  baggage  belonged  to  him. 

Reizel  and  Sheineh  were  home  from  the  hospital.  We  were  living  in  filth  and  had  no 
diapers  for  Sheineh.  She  had  developed  a  terrible  rash  all  around  her  bottom  and  was 
crying  constantly.  Trying  to  pick  her  up  made  it  more  painful,  she  screamed.  We  did 
not  know  what  to  do  and  decided  to  return  to  Szczecin.  Rivka’s  mother  might  be  able 
to  help  heal  Sheineh;  she  might  also  help  provide  diapers  for  Sheineh.  We  hoped  to 
get  our  baggage,  especially  the  boot  where  the  $10  gold  piece  was  hidden.  We 
certainly  needed  the  money. 

When  we  got  to  Szczecin,  Sheineh  was  very  ill  with  a  fever  and  her  rash  was  so  bad 
that  some  of  her  skin  was  coming  off.  Rivka’s  parents  had  a  very  friendly  German 
neighbor  who  knew  a  nice  German  female  doctor  who  made  a  house  call  on  Sheineh 
and  treated  her  with  the  proper  medication  three  times  daily.  She  also  gave  her 
medication  for  the  fever  which  came  down  within  three  days.  Her  skin  rash  healed 
slowly  and  she  started  to  nurse  again. 

We  went  to  the  train  station  with  Ben  and  saw  our  baggage  standing  there  behind  a 
wire  fence,  we  presented  the  claim  tickets,  but  they  refused  to  release  our  packages 
using  all  kinds  of  reasons.  We  decided  to  go  to  the  person  in  charge  of  the  station;  we 
told  him  the  whole  story.  He  said,  “You  are  lying.  You  stole  this  baggage  from  the 
Germans  and  you  want  us  to  ship  it  to  Lodz.” 

We  showed  him  our  papers  and  tried  to  explain  our  situation,  but  we  had  to  leave 
without  our  baggage.  They  knew  very  well  that  we  were  telling  the  truth,  but  they 
were  Poles  and  Poles  hate  Jews!  They  used  any  trick  they  could  think  of  to  harm  Jews. 
No  wonder  Hitler  chose  Poland  to  locate  almost  all  of  the  death  camps.  In  any  other 
occupied  country,  if  a  Jew  had  escaped  he  would  have  a  chance  to  survive.  But  in 
Poland,  an  escaped  Jew  would  be  turned  over  to  the  Nazis  or  killed  by  the  Poles 
themselves. 

We  stayed  in  Szczecin  for  two  weeks  until  Sheineh  was  healed.  Reizel  and  I  had  good 
meals;  Reizel  was  able  to  recuperate  from  her  childbirth.  We  wanted  to  get  back  to 
Lodz  in  order  to  get  our  papers  to  leave  Poland.  During  the  stay  in  Szczecin,  Reizel 
made  diapers  from  sheets  that  her  mother  gave  her.  They  also  gave  us  two  sheets,  a 
pillow  and  a  blanket  to  take  to  Lodz  because  ours  were  taken  away.  We  learned  our 
lesson  and  took  our  belongings  with  us  on  the  train  instead  of  giving  them  to  the 
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baggage  collector.  We  were  now  much  happier.  Sheineh  was  healed  and  both  of  us 
had  a  good  rest,  but  trouble  followed  us. 


A  Terrifying  Train  Ride 

When  w  e  were  about  half  way  to  Lodz,  a  group  of  five  or  six  young  men,  between  1 8 
and  20  years  old,  surrounded  us  asking  where  we  were  from,  where  we  were  going, 
and  other  questions.  We  told  them  the  truth.  At  that  time  there  was  a  rumor  that 
Jews  were  being  killed  by  Poles  throwing  them  off  of  trains.  The  train  was  running 
about  70  kilometers  an  hour.  These  young  men  said  to  me,  “You  are  lying,  you  are 
not  from  Poland,  you  have  a  foreign  accent.  We  will  let  your  wife  live,  she  is  from 
Poland  because  her  Polish  is  good.”  Reizel  was  from  a  village  near  Warsaw  and  she 
spoke  the  Polish  language  fluently,  but  I  went  to  a  Polish  school  only  until  third  grade; 
therefore,  I  spoke  “broken”  Polish.  Actually,  they  were  looking  for  any  reason,  any 
“excuse,”  to  kill  me.  If  my  Polish  had  been  good,  they  would  have  found  another 
reason  to  kill  me. 

The  train  car  was  frill  of  people,  all  from  Poland.  Not  a  single  person  said  a  word  to 
these  young  men,  as  if  it  were  a  normal  happening.  Reizel  started  begging  them  to 
help,  then  she  started  crying  and  begging  others  to  help,  but  everyone  ignored  her 
pleas.  Then  she  noticed  that  a  uniformed  Polish  officer  was  sitting  at  the  end  of  the 
car  with  his  wife.  She  ran  over  to  him  and  fell  on  her  knees  with  Sheineh  in  her  arms. 
She  cried  and  begged  for  him  to  help  us.  At  first  he  refused,  then  she  cried  and  begged 
his  wife  for  help.  She  said,  “What  am  I  going  to  do  with  a  little  baby  by  myself?  How 
can  I  take  care  of  her  alone?”  By  this  time  four  of  the  men  were  carrying  me  to  the 
windowr  while  the  others  were  opening  it. 

The  officer’s  wife  had  pity  for  us  and  asked  her  husband  to  stop  this  madness.  He 
stood  up.  took  out  his  revolver  and  ordered  the  men  to  put  me  down.  He  threatened 
that  if  they  didn't  put  me  down  immediately,  he  would  start  shooting.  They  obeyed  his 
demand. 

Even  though  that  terrifying  experience  happened  53  years  ago,  I  will  never  forget  that 
feeling  of  immense  fear.  For  the  rest  of  the  trip  both  of  us  were  shaking  from  fear  and 
anger  towards  the  car  load  of  people  who  did  not  say  a  word  while  watching  this 
entire  episode. 

We  finally  arrived  in  Lodz  and  were  so  elated  to  get  off  that  train  and  away  from 
those  people.  We  went  to  the  ghetto,  to  our  dirty  little  apartment  and  to  our 
amazement  found  so  many  new  dwellers  there.  We  cleaned  up  our  place  as  much  as 
we  could  and  went  to  buy  some  food  so  we  could  have  something  to  eat.  Sheineh 
grew  a  little  as  she  was  now  five  weeks  old.  Reizel  was  nursing  her  and  life  began  to 
settle  down. 
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The  next  day  I  went  to  the  yeshiva  and  met  Chayim  Zlatnitzky.  Among  other  things 
he  told  me  that  a  group  from  the  “Haganah”  (underground  Jewish  militia)  from 
Palestine  were  presently  visiting  in  Lodz  to  recruit  people  to  cross  the  English 
blockade  and  go  to  Palestine.  Many  yeshiva  students  had  signed  up  to  go.  I  hated  the 
Poles  so  much  that  my  first  reaction  was  to  go  sign  up  for  Palestine.  In  order  to  leave 
Poland,  I  would  go  anywhere.  I  went  and  told  Reizel  about  it  and  she  agreed.  Both  of 
us  went  to  the  place  that  Chayim  told  me  about  and  found  a  lot  of  people  signing  up. 
Almost  as  soon  as  we  walked  in,  we  were  told  that  they  only  took  adults  because  we 
would  have  to  cross  borders  illegally  and  small  children  might  place  the  whole  group 
in  danger.  We  had  no  choice  but  to  wait  our  turn  to  leave  Poland. 


The  Ghetto  Militia 

Meanwhile,  at  our  ghetto,  where  about  30  to  40  survivors  lived,  there  was  a  rumor 
that  some  Poles  were  getting  organized  to  attack  and  kill  as  many  Jews  as  possible.  A 
meeting  of  all  the  dwellers  was  arranged.  Some  of  the  survivors  were  former  partisans 
who  told  us  to  find  anything  we  could  to  use  as  a  weapon.  The  former  partisans  had 
revolvers.  Every  man  was  shown  how  to  fire  a  revolver.  When  it  came  my  turn,  I  was 
shaking  from  fear  just  from  holding  it.  Then  it  was  decided  to  have  one  man  with  one 
of  the  revolvers  stand  guard  at  night  by  staying  on  top  of  the  entrance.  He  would 
shoot  in  the  air  if  and  when  any  Polish  attacker  came  which  would  wake  up  the  rest  of 
us  and  enable  us  to  prepare  to  fight  them.  We  also  thought  that  the  Poles  might  get 
cold  feet  when  they  realized  that  we  had  guns  and  that  someone  would  always  be 
standing  guard.  We  decided  to  take  turns  being  guard  according  to  alphabetical  order. 
Since  my  name  was  Berko witz,  I  was  on  guard  duty  on  the  fifth  night.  I  was  given  the 
gun,  a  German  luger,  which  was  very  heavy  just  to  hold.  I  was  so  nervous  that  night 
for  fear  that  the  gun  might  go  off  by  my  innocent  touch,  or  that  I  might  hold  it  wrong 
and  shoot  myself.  I  was  so  glad  when  I  saw  day  light. 


Obtaining  Papers  to  Leave  Poland 

The  following  week  when  I  came  to  the  yeshiva,  I  was  told  to  get  Reizel  and  go  to  a 
certain  address  to  give  information  for  papers  to  be  made  in  order  for  us  to  leave.  I 
was  so  excited  that  I  ran  home  to  get  Reizel  and  Sheineh  and  we  went  to  the  place. 
We  had  to  wait  several  hours  in  a  long  line  before  our  turn  came.  After  giving  them 
the  proper  information,  we  were  told  that  we  would  get  our  papers  in  a  week.  A  week 
later,  we  got  our  papers,  but  our  dates  of  birth  were  switched.  They  typed  Reizel’ s 
date  of  birth  on  my  paper  and  my  date  of  birth  on  Reizefs  paper.  We  decided  not  to 
complain  or  to  try  to  correct  it  because  it  might  delay  our  departure  and  we  were  so 
anxious  to  leave  Poland  as  soon  as  possible.  Sheineh  was  seven  weeks  old  at  this 
time. 

Everyday  when  I  went  to  the  yeshiva  I  met  students  who  talked  about  their  departure 
date  possibilities.  We  were  all  so  very  anxious  to  leave.  At  the  yeshiva.  I  was  given  a 
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weekly  allowance  of  zlotys  which  allowed  us  to  sustain  ourselves.  The  yeshiva  was 
receiving  money  from  America  and  the  money  was  distributed  to  us  on  a  weekly  basis. 
They  also  used  part  of  the  money  to  bribe  the  officials  in  the  government  to  make 
papers  for  us  so  that  we  could  leave  Poland. 
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CHAPTER  25:  From  Prague  to  Paris  to  Versailles 

Out  of  Poland  At  Last 


About  a  week  after  we  received  our  papers,  word  got  around  that  in  two  days,  a  train 
would  take  those  who  had  their  papers  to  Czechoslovakia.  We  were  told  to  be  at  the 
station  at  9  A.M.  We  were  told  that  we  would  first  travel  to  Katowice,  near  the 
border  and  from  there  take  a  special  train  to  Prague,  the  capital  of  Czechoslovakia. 
Reizel.  I  packed  the  few  things  we  had.  Sheineh  was  then  two  months  old  and  we 
were  looking  forward  to  finally  leaving  this  cursed  land  where  so  many  of  the  Jews 
were  killed  just  because  they  were  Jews.  The  next  day  at  the  yeshiva  I  spoke  with 
Abeh  Yendziver  and  asked  him  why  they  had  switched  birth  dates  on  our  papers. 

He  explained  it  to  me,  “This  was  not  a  mistake.  It  was  done  on  purpose.  We  asked 
them  to  adjust  birth  dates  if  the  applicant’s  birth  date  indicates  that  he  is  of  draft  age  in 
order  to  avoid  trouble  from  the  Polish  officials  at  the  border  who  might  claim  that  you 
leave  Poland  in  order  to  avoid  being  drafted  into  the  army.”  When  I  told  this  to  Reizel, 
she  and  I  were  glad  that  it  was  done  that  way. 

We  were  at  the  station  on  time  and  took  the  train  to  Katowice.  After  arriving  in 
Katowice,  we  found  about  one  hundred  people  trying  to  go  to  Prague.  We  found  the 
special  train  to  Prague,  but  were  told  that  only  two  cars  would  be  going  there,  the 
other  cars  would  stop  at  the  border.  A  panic  developed  from  all  these  people  trying  to 
get  on.  I  was  holding  our  belongings;  Reizel  was  holding  Sheineh  and  her  diapers. 
People  were  fighting  each  other  in  order  to  get  on  these  two  cars.  I  finally  managed  to 
get  in,  but  Reizel  didn’t  want  to  put  Sheineh  in  danger  and  did  not  get  in.  We  tried  to 
get  Sheineh  in  through  a  window,  but  Reizel  could  not  reach,  it  was  too  high  for  her. 
Finally  an  official  came  over  and  said,  “Why  are  you  all  fighting  to  get  in  these  two 
cars,  the  whole  train  is  going  to  Prague.” 

Many  people  went  into  the  other  cars  and  Reizel  was  able  to  get  into  this  car  with 
Sheineh.  We  found  out  later  that  a  Pole  fabricated  this  rumor  in  order  to  see  the  Jews 
fighting  with  one  another.  When  we  finally  left  the  Polish  territory,  I  said  to  myself,  “I 
hope  that  I  never  step  foot  on  Polish  soil  again.”  In  the  past  53  years  I  have  never  had 
any  desire  to  go  back  to  Poland. 


Life  in  Prague 

We  got  to  Prague  and  an  official  from  the  UJA  was  awaiting  our  arrival.  We  were 
taken  by  trucks  to  a  large  hotel  by  the  name  of  Nitra.  Reizel,  Sheineh  and  I  got  our 
own  room;  however,  there  were  some  problems  with  the  hotel  food.  They  were  not 
prepared  to  serve  kosher  food  to  such  a  large  crowd.  There  were  over  one  hundred 
people  there  including  at  least  80  Rabbinical  students  and  their  wives.  The  students 
were  from  the  Bialystok,  Radin.  and  Kletzk  yeshivas.  It  took  awhile  and  the  kashrut 
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problem  was  solved:  We  ate  mostly  non  cooked  food.  The  only  cooked  food  was 
boiled  eggs  and  tea. 


At  first  we  had  some  problems  with  the  washing  of  Sheineh’s  diapers,  but  that  was 
solved  after  a  day  or  two.  We  found  that  the  Chechs  were  the  opposite  of  the  Poles; 
they  went  out  of  their  way  to  be  especially  friendly  to  us  and  helped  in  any  way  they 
could.  For  example,  we  were  told  where  an  old  but  beautiful  synagogue  was  located 
and  the  people  who  had  seen  it  could  not  get  over  it’s  architecture.  Reizel  and  I 
decided  to  see  it.  When  we  went  on  the  bus,  it  was  packed  with  passengers,  but  as 
soon  as  they  saw  Reizel  holding  a  baby,  they  immediately  made  room  for  her  to  sit 
down.  They  even  made  room  for  me  to  sit  down,  but  I  declined. 

We  celebrated  the  High  Holidays  while  we  were  in  Czechoslovakia.  Each  yeshiva  had 
their  own  services  and  I  was  with  the  Bialystok  group.  We  did  not  have  a  Torah 
scroll,  but  we  did  the  rest  of  the  services  just  as  in  any  synagogue.  In  between  Rosh 
Hashanah  and  Yom  Kippur,  a  professional  photographer  took  pictures  of  each  yeshiva 
group.  I  still  have  the  photo  that  was  then  taken. 

All  together  we  were  in  Prague  about  two  months.  During  that  period  many  other 
yeshiva  students  arrived.  By  the  end  of  the  two  months,  there  were  about  300 
students  from  all  of  the  yeshivas  which  totaled  about  500  including  their  wives  because 
about  one  third  were  married  and  some  had  children.  They  were  housed  at  other  large 
hotels  in  Prague.  It  cost  a  lot  of  money  to  fund  the  hotel  rooms,  food  and 
transportation  for  so  many  people.  Two  large  organizations  arranged  and  paid  for 
everything,  the  JDC  (American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee  associated  with 
the  United  Jewish  Appeal  and  the  Board  of  Rescue  (Vaad  ha-Hatzalah).  Some  money 
also  came  from  the  Ezrat  Torah,  a  philanthropic  agency  established  by  the  Union  of 
Orthodox  Rabbis  in  the  US  and  Canada.  The  Board  of  Rescue  was  established  around 
1939  to  help  the  yeshivot  rabbis  and  students  transfer  from  Eastern  Europe  to  safety 
abroad;  half  to  Israel  and  half  to  the  USA.  It  lasted  for  about  10  or  15  years. 


Onward  to  Paris 

We  came  to  Prague  at  the  end  of  August  and  left  at  the  end  of  October.  A  very  long 
train  was  hired  to  take  all  the  students  and  their  dependents  from  Prague  to  Paris, 
France.  Trucks  were  hired  to  pick  up  and  take  all  of  us  to  the  train.  I  remember  they 
put  us  on  the  bed  of  an  open  truck  one  very  cold  evening.  The  truck  was  traveling 
very  fast  and  the  cold  wind  was  terrible.  We  covered  Sheineh  up  completely, 
including  her  face,  to  protect  her  from  the  wind.  When  we  finally  arrived  at  the 
station,  we  worried  whether  or  not  she  had  suffocated  and  were  so  relieved  to  see  that 
she  was  fine. 
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Sheineh  was  about  four  months  and  a  week  old  when  we  left  Prague.  The  train  started 
moving  at  midnight.  It  was  a  passenger  train,  but  it  did  not  have  sleeping 
accommodations,  just  ordinary  seats.  Some  people  were  able  to  sleep  while  sitting, 
Reizel  and  I  could  not.  The  train  stopped  in  the  morning  and  food  for  breakfast  was 
brought  in,  but  we  were  prohibited  from  getting  off.  Soldiers  with  rifles  were 
stationed  all  around  the  train.  We  were  told  that  we  were  in  Germany  in  the  American 
occupied  zone  and  that  the  soldiers  were  Americans.  We  stayed  there  a  few  hours 
before  continuing  our  trip. 

About  5:00  that  evening  we  finally  arrived  in  Paris  and  were  told  to  wait  inside  the 
train  until  transportation  could  be  arranged.  Everyone  was  exhausted  from  such  a 
long  trip.  Many  went  out  to  catch  some  fresh  air,  but  the  police  tried  very  hard  to 
keep  everyone  inside.  Finally  about  three  hours  later,  we  were  loaded  onto  large 
busses  and  taken  someplace  in  Paris  to  a  huge  hall.  This  hall  was  completely  empty, 
without  tables  or  chairs,  just  an  empty  space.  It  did  have  a  wooden  floor.  There  were 
over  500  adults  plus  many  babies.  All  were  exhausted  from  spending  more  than  30 
hours  on  route.  We  sat  on  the  bare  floor  to  wait  for  further  instructions,  but  none 
came.  We  fell  asleep  with  our  clothes  on,  on  this  bare  floor. 

In  the  morning  we  had  services,  food  was  brought  in,  but  we  could  not  find  anyone  in 
charge  to  tell  us  how  long  we  would  be  in  this  place  or  if  beds,  mattresses,  baby  food, 
or  anything  at  all  would  be  brought  in.  It  was  then  the  beginning  of  November, 
outside  was  cold,  but  this  huge  building  was  without  heat.  There  were  at  lease  25  or 
30  babies.  It  was  cold  for  the  adults,  more  so  for  the  babies.  Facilities  to  bath  the 
babies  and  wash  their  diapers  were  not  available. 

The  elders  from  all  the  three  yeshivas  held  a  meeting  and  decided  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  go  with  whoever  brings  the  food,  to  locate  the  one  who  orders  it  and 
pays  for  it,  in  order  to  find  someone  in  charge  to  be  able  to  complain  about  our 
conditions.  It  worked  and  three  people  came  over  and  talked  to  the  elders.  Heat  was 
turned  on  right  away,  blankets  and  mattresses  were  brought  in.  A  place  about  a  half 
block  away  was  found  to  wash  the  diapers.  They  also  promised  to  move  us  as  soon  as 
they  could  find  facilities  which  should  not  take  longer  than  a  week.  It  ended  up  that 
we  stayed  there  for  1 2  days. 

Then  again  large  busses  took  us  for  a  long  ride  to  Versailles,  about  100  kilometers 
from  Paris.  There  was  a  big  estate,  consisting  of  three  large  buildings,  each  one  four 
stories  high.  Those  buildings  were  either  rented  or  bought.  It  had  enough  space  to 
house  everyone,  married  couples  were  given  private  small  apartments,  singles  were 
placed  two  or  three  to  an  apartment.  The  middle  building’s  ground  floor  had  a  huge 
open  space  that  was  made  into  our  study  hall  and  synagogue.  The  apartments  had 
beds,  mattresses,  linen,  furniture  and  dishes.  At  first  we  were  happy  to  finally  be  able 
to  live  like  humans,  but  then  some  problems  developed. 

Each  apartment  had  its  own  wooden  stove  for  heating  and  cooking.  The  beginning  of 
November  was  not  too  cold  yet,  the  little  bit  of  wood  we  had,  we  used  to  kosher  some 
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dishes  and  do  our  cooking,  but  by  the  end  of  November,  when  snow  fell  and  the  cold 
was  great,  we  had  no  wood  to  heat  the  apartment.  Another  problem  was  that  the 
amount  of  food  provided  was  hardly  enough.  We  were  mostly  starving.  When  Reizel 
did  not  eat  enough,  she  did  not  have  much  milk  with  which  to  nurse  Sheineh.  Sheineh 
was  crying  because  she  was  hungry.  The  problem  with  the  heat  was  partly  solved 
since  our  neighbors  had  also  heat  problems.  We  got  together  and  decided  to  chop  up 
wood  in  the  nearest  forest.  We  bought  a  few  axes  and  we  found  a  forest  about  two 
kilometers  from  the  estate  and  twice  a  week,  in  groups  of  three  or  four,  we  went  to 
get  our  own  wood.  Then  we  bundled  the  wood  and  carried  this  home  on  our  backs. 
It  helped  to  stay  warm. 

Shaineh  was  by  then  6  months  old  and  some  friends  suggested  that  it  was  time  for  her 
to  be  started  on  some  cooked  food.  Not  only  did  it  satisfy  her  hunger  but  Reizel  got 
stronger  by  not  having  to  nurse  her  so  much.  We  got  some  farina  or  cream  of  wheat 
and  cooked  it.  When  we  tried  out  with  a  little  spoon,  Sheineh  was  so  starved  that  she 
wanted  more  and  more.  We  cooked  farina  for  Sheineh  daily.  I  remember  so  clearly 
that  when  Sheineh  saw  the  cooked  farina  cooling,  she  could  not  wait,  she  wanted  it 
right  away. 

Books  From  the  Lodz  Synagogue 

Many  good  books  of  the  Talmud  were  found  in  the  Lodz  Synagogue  where  there  was 
one  very  large  room  which  was  lined  wall  to  wall,  floor  to  ceiling  with  shelves  that 
were  crammed  full  of  books.  The  yeshiva  students  went  there  looking  for  special 
books.  I  found  two  Tikumim  which  is  a  special  book  for  Torah  Readers.  A  tikon 
contains  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  plus  all  the  chapters  from  the  Prophets  which  are 
used  on  every  Sabbath  or  holy  day  of  the  year.  The  reason  it  is  so  special  is  because 
each  page  has  passages  with  the  vowels  and  music  or  ”trop”  on  one  side;  on  the  other 
side  of  the  page  are  the  same  passages  without  the  vowels  and  trop,  just  like  in  a 
Torah  scroll.  A  Torah  Reader  has  to  memorize  each  vowel  and  each  trop.  A  tikon  is 
therefore  of  tremendous  help.  I  have  used  the  two  Tikunim  for  the  last  52  years  and 
have  had  them  rebound  twice. 

Our  yeshiva  students  found  two  Torah  scrolls  in  excellent  shape.  Since  all  of  the 
yeshivot  students  were  leaving  Poland,  they  took  the  books  and  Torah  Scrolls  with 
them  to  Prague  and  kept  them  .  We  had  these  books  and  we  used  them  to  study  since 
we  were  close  to  330  students.  The  70  or  80  books  were  not  enough  for  everyone  to 
have  a  book;  therefore,  we  organized  groups  of  four  or  five  to  use  one  book  and  it 
worked  well.  We  had  daily  study  sessions. 


Securing  Visas 

In  January  of  1947,  temporary  visas  for  groups  of  students  to  come  to  study  at  the 
USA  started  to  come  in.  It  was  decided  whose  name  to  put  on  them.  These  visas 
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were  for  six  months.  The  candidate  had  to  go  to  the  American  consul  in  Paris  for 
approval.  It  consisted  of  an  interview  and  a  complete  check  up  by  their  doctor.  Some 
candidates  were  rejected  for  different  kinds  of  reasons;  however,  most  had  no  problem 
having  their  visas  approved  and  left  for  the  USA.  At  that  time  going  to  the  USA  was 
the  greatest  thing  in  the  world  and  everyone  was  looking  forward  to  their  turn  . 


CHAPTER  26:  Swieciany 

In  the  beginning  of  February,  I  was  told  that  our  turn  would  be  next.  I  received  a  visa. 
When  I  saw  my  name  on  it,  I  ran  to  tell  Reizel  about  it;  we  were  both  so  happy.  A  few 
days  later  I  was  told  to  take  Reizel  and  Sheineh  to  a  photographer  in  Versailles  to  get 
photos  of  each  of  us  and  a  date  and  time  was  given  to  us  to  go  to  the  American  consul 
in  Paris,  which  was  in  about  two  weeks.  We  went  to  the  photographer  by  taking  a  bus 
ride  into  town.  While  on  the  bus  I  met  a  young  man  from  Swenciany.  We  talked  on 
the  bus  and  afterward  we  went  to  eat  lunch  together. 

This  young  man  from  Swenciany  told  me  a  generalized  story  of  what  happened  to  the 
Jews  who  had  lived  in  Swenciany  and  the  surrounding  region. 

“On  September  26,  1941,  Friday  morning,  the  Gestapo,  with  the  help  of  the 
Lithuanians  and  Ukrainians,  surrounded  the  Swenciany  ghetto.  Then  they 
went  from  house  to  house  to  chase  out  any  Jew.  They  kept  them  in  the  market 
place  until  noon,  then  the  march  toward  Vilna  started.  I  was  among  them.  We 
marched  until  dark  without  any  food  or  water.  Many  who  could  not  go  fast 
enough  were  shot  and  left  where  they  fell  as  a  feast  for  the  wild  animals.  They 
took  out  close  to  a  thousand  Jews  from  Swieciany.  Only  about  400  made  it  to 
the  end  of  this  march  three  days  later. 

At  night  we  were  kept  on  an  open  field  and  then  marched  for  three  days 
without  food  or  water.  When  we  finally  stopped  near  a  forest,  we  found  many 
thousands  of  Jews  who  had  gone  through  the  same  hellish  march  from  other 
cities  near  Vilna.  They  kept  us  for  another  night. 

In  the  morning  a  Gestapo  officer  spoke  to  us  through  a  loud  speaker  saying 
that  anyone  who  had  gold  should  come  forward.  The  people  who  had  gold 
thought  that  maybe  if  they  gave  it  to  them,  they  might  let  them  go.  There  were 
at  least  50,000  Jews  assembled;  a  few  hundred  came  forward.  A  soldier  came 
around  with  a  pail  and  those  people  threw  their  gold  in  it.  Soon  afterward, 
every  one  including  those  who  gave  the  gold,  were  ordered  to  march  toward 
the  Ponar  Forest.  At  about  a  few  kilometers  into  the  forest,  we  saw  huge 
trenches  which  were  freshly  dug.  Soldiers  with  machine  guns  were  nearby. 

We  all  realized  that  this  was  our  end.  Many  of  us  were  saying,  4  At  least  it  will 
be  a  quick  death.’  We  were  so  exhausted  from  the  last  four  days  of  torture. 
About  1 000  people  were  ordered  to  go  into  the  trenches,  but  as  soon  as  they 
were  near  the  trenches,  the  soldiers  began  shooting  them  and  they  fell  into  the 
trenches.  When  our  turn  came,  I  somehow  managed  to  be  inside  a  thick  bunch 
of  people.  When  the  shooting  started,  I  was  hit  in  my  arm  and  made  myself  fall 
inside.  Many  layers  of  dead  or  nearly  dead  people  fell  on  top  of  me;  however.  I 
could  hear  the  shooting  go  on  and  on.  After  a  long  time,  it  finally  stopped. 


I  waited,  then  I  slowly  moved  to  the  top  of  all  the  corpses  and  looked  around. 
I  heard  some  noise  among  the  corpses.  Since  it  was  night  by  then,  I  could  not 
see  right  away.  I  lay  still  on  top  and  waited.  When  I  saw  another  live  person 
get  up,  I  got  up  also.  The  two  of  us  slowly  stood  up.  We  were  afraid  to  walk 
out  of  the  forest.  We  thought  maybe  some  of  the  Lithuanians  were  waiting 
outside  of  the  forest  so  we  decided  to  go  deeper  into  the  forest. 

My  arm  was  hurting  but  I  did  not  care.  We  just  wanted  to  get  away  from 
there.  We  were  walking  for  about  an  hour.  Both  of  us  were  soaked  with 
blood  that  ran  down  on  us  from  all  the  corpses  that  were  on  top  of  us.  We  had 
not  eaten  or  drunk  for  four  days. 

We  were  ready  to  give  up  when  suddenly  someone  said  out  louu,'  ‘Stop  and 
put  your  hands  on  your  heads.’  (in  Polish)  We  did  as  we  were  told  and  a  light 
was  put  in  our  direction.  A  man  searched  us,  then  looked  at  this  hands  full  of 
blood.  He  spoke  to  us  in  Yiddish,  ‘Relax,  you  are  among  Jews.’  Two  more 
men  appeared  and  they  led  us  to  a  group  of  partisans  who  gave  us  food  and 
drinks  and  they  took  care  of  my  arm.  We  joined  the  Partisan’s  Resistance 
Group  and  were  with  them  for  the  rest  of  the  war.” 

I  told  this  young  man  about  my  experiences  and  how  I  had  survived.  He  did 
remember  about  my  Mother’s  cheder  for  girls,  about  the  yeshiva,  but  he  did  not  know 
my  family  directly  or  what  had  happened  to  them.  It  was  getting  late  and  we  said 
good  bye,  agreed  to  stay  in  touch  ,  went  to  take  the  photos  and  returned  to  our  place. 

I  could  not  get  the  story  told  by  the  young  man  from  Swieciany  out  of  my  mind  for 
days  and  nights.  It  repeated  itself  in  my  mind  to  a  point  that  even  now,  in  1999,  52 
years  later,  I  remember  it  word  for  word. 

About  the  third  week  of  February  we  went  to  Paris  to  the  American  consul.  It  was  a 
long  interview.  We  did  not  know  any  English,  but  we  spoke  Polish  and  an  interpreter 
translated  our  words  into  English.  Then  all  three  of  us  were  examined  by  a  doctor 
who  spoke  Polish.  We  were  told  to  wait  in  the  hall.  About  an  hour  later  a  girl  came 
out  and  gave  us  the  approved  visas.  We  were  so  happy  on  the  way  back,  that  we  did 
not  feel  the  hunger  from  not  eating  dinner.  Now  we  had  to  wait  for  transportation  and 
we  would  be  on  our  way  to  the  USA.  Our  long  awaited  dream  of  going  to  the  golden 
land  would  be  fulfilled. 

When  we  came  back  to  our  temporary  residence,  I  visited  one  of  our  neighbors  who 
had  a  Jewish  and  a  Polish  calendar.  The  Polish  calendar  date  of  September  16,  1941 
was  on  the  fifth  day  of  Tishrai  in  Hebrew.  I  figured  out  that  my  mother  could  not 
walk,  so  she  was  probably  killed  on  that  morning.  My  father  maybe  made  it  to  the 
market  place,  but  he  could  not  keep  up  with  the  rest  in  the  march  so  he  was  probably 
killed  later  that  day.  Only  Sheineh  could  have  possibly  made  it  all  the  way.  For  these 
reasons  I  observe  yahrtzait  (anniversary  of  a  death)  on  the  fifth  of  Tishrai  every  year 
since  then. 


Shipboard  Illness  and  Anti-Semitism 

The  Vaad  ha-Hatzalah  or  Board  of  Rescue  had  a  certain  amount  of  money  for  paying 
the  transportation  of  the  yeshiva  students  and  they  tried  to  use  it  for  as  many  as 
possible;  therefore  they  decided  to  send  the  students  to  the  USA  on  freighter  ships.  A 
passenger  ship  would  have  cost  much  more. 

At  the  end  of  March  we  were  told  to  get  ready  to  leave  because  our  departure  date 
would  be  Thursday,  April  1 1th.  This  was  chol  hamo’ed,  the  middle  of  the  Passover 
holidays.  Of  course  we  did  not  like  it.  What  were  we  going  to  eat  for  the  next  three 
days  of  Passover?  The  ship  did  not  have  any  Passover  food,  but  we  were  so  anxious 
to  leave  that  we  would  be  willing  to  fast  for  three  days  if  we  had  to.  We  gave  away 
thii  jS  in  order  to  make  less  to  carry  with  us  .  On  the  1 1th  of  April,  Sheineh  was  nine 
months  and  three  weeks  old.  A  truck  took  us  to  Cherbourg  to  the  ship.  We  took  two 
packages  of  matzos  with  us. 

It  was  a  Greek  ship  so  we  had  a  language  problem.  The  captain  and  the  workers 
spoke  English,  French,  German  and  of  course  Greek,  but  not  Polish  or  Russian.  Since 
Yiddish  is  close  to  German,  we  were  somehow  able  to  understand  each  other.  The 
first  three  days,  because  of  Passover,  we  only  took  boiled  water  to  make  tea,  which  we 
ate  with  the  matzos.  They  could  not  understand  why  we  were  refusing  to  eat  any  food 
that  they  gave.  The  people  on  this  ship  other  than  our  family  were  the  captain,  his 
wife,  about  25  staff  personnel  and  seven  more  passengers;  none  of  them  were  Jews. 

The  captain  and  especially  his  wife  were  very  friendly.  The  captain’s  wife  took  over 
the  caring  for  Sheineh  after  the  first  day  of  our  voyage  when  Reizel  and  I  became  sea 
sick.  At  that  time  Sheineh  no  longer  needed  diapers,  whenever  she  needed  to  go,  she 
would  say  “eh-eh.”  Sheineh  was  also  very  small.  She  looked  like  a  four  month  old 
infant.  They  were  impressed  that  such  a  small  baby  knew  when  to  go  to  the  toilet. 
The  sea  sickness  was  very  bad  for  both  of  us.  We  were  vomiting  and  could  not 
tolerate  any  food.  The  first  five  days  were  the  worst,  then  slowly  it  started  to  get 
slightly  better,  but  we  were  at  least  partly  sea  sick  for  the  whole  trip  which  lasted  over 
three  weeks.  Since  Reizel  could  not  eat,  she  had  no  nourishment  for  Sheineh.  The 
captain’s  wife  made  special  food  for  Sheineh.  She  had  Sheineh  for  the  whole  day  and 
brought  her  to  us  in  the  evening.  We  had  a  nice  cabin  and  everything  would  have  been 
fine,  if  not  for  the  sickness.  Since  it  was  not  a  passenger  ship,  it  did  not  have  a  doctor 
on  board. 

After  about  ten  days,  we  were  able  to  eat  dinner  at  the  very  large  table.  Sheineh  was 
standing  on  the  table  near  Reizel.  The  captain’s  wife  was  at  the  other  end  and  called 
Sheineh.  Sheineh  took  off  and  walked  over  to  her.  Everyone  was  amazed.  Such  a 
small  baby  walking  across  such  a  large  table  where  over  40  people  were  eating.  This 
was  when  Chaye  started  walking.  Everyone  was  applauding  She  inch's 
precociousness.  We  noticed  that  soon  afterwards  four  sailors  stood  up  and  called  a 
fifth  one  over  and  all  five  went  away  in  the  middle  of  the  dinner.  That  was  very 
unusual. 
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The  next  day  when  the  captain’s  wife  came  for  Sheineh,  we  asked  her  about  it.  She 
told  us,  “One  of  the  sailors  made  a  bad  remark  about  Sheineh  at  the  dinner  table.  My 
husband  had  him  arrested.  He  will  be  locked  up  until  we  get  to  New  York.  There  he 
will  be  turned  over  to  the  American  authorities.” 

We  asked,  “What  did  he  say?” 

She  said  he  called  Sheineh,  “the  little  pig.”  When  everyone  was  applauding  Sheineh’s 
walk  across  the  table,  he  said,  “  What  is  the  big  deal,  for  a  little  pig  to  start  walking.” 
This  was  April,  1947,  less  then  two  years  since  the  end  of  the  war.  The  German’s 
referred  to  the  Jews  as  pigs;  by  calling  Sheineh  a  little  pig  indicated  that  he  was  a  Nazi. 
As  a  result,  he  was  arrested. 

Our  journey  continued,  and  on  May  2,  1947,  we  saw  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  We  had 
left  Cherbourg,  France  on  April  11,  and  had  been  at  sea  for  three  weeks  and  two  days. 

My  journey  through  Europe  had  finally  ended.  I  felt  as  if  I  survived  because  of  several 
miracles  which  involved  the  intervention  of  several  extraordinary  people  who,  in  many 
cases,  risked  their  lives  to  save  mine:  the  couple  on  the  train  to  Vilna,  the  students 
who  escorted  me  from  the  work  area  to  the  gulag  “hospital,”  the  students  who 
brought  food  to  me  in  that  hospital,  the  Russians  who  signed  an  agreement  with  the 
U.S.  and  Great  Britain  to  free  the  imprisoned  Poles,  the  students  who  took  me  to  the 
hospital  in  Dzhambul,  the  Cossack  who  picked  me  up  from  the  snow  as  I  tried  to 
walk  to  the  village,  the  Radin  students  who  gave  me  food  and  shelter  after  the 
Bailystok  students  exiled  me,  Abeh  Yendziver  who  persuaded  the  elder  students  to 
allow  me  to  register  for  a  visa,  my  wife  who  pleaded  for  someone  to  save  me  from 
being  thrown  off  the  train  to  Lodz,  the  Polish  officer  and  his  wife  who  intervened  on 
that  train.  There  were  numerous  others  who  played  a  part  in  my  survival  and  I  will 
always  hold  all  of  these  people  dear  to  my  heart. 
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EPILOGUE 

Reizel’s  family  left  Szczecin  and  went  to  Munchen,  Germany  in  1947.  After  two 
years,  they  emigrated  to  Montreal,  Canada  where  her  mother's  two  sisters  reside.  Her 
father,  Aaron  Jacob  Silver  was  killed  by  a  car  in  a  rain  storm  when  he  was  trying  to 
cross  a  street  in  1956.  Her  mother  lived  to  be  in  her  90s  and  died  about  1980.  Her 
brother,  Ben  married  in  Montreal  and  has  a  son  and  a  daughter.  The  older  brother, 
Joel,  also  settled  in  Montreal  with  his  family,  including  their  little  girl,  Tchame  who  is 
now  a  grandmother. 

I  assume  that  all  of  my  family,  including  Chankeh,  her  husband,  Boruch  and  their  son, 
Laibeleh  were  killed  >y  the  Nazis.  I  already  stated  about  the  fate  of  my  parents  and 
Chaikeh.  I  stated  before  ,  Maishke’s  wife  Feigul  and  their  son,  Hirshul  survived. 
Maishkeh  was  arrested  and  sent  to  Siberia  in  1942;  he  froze  to  death  in  1943.  Feigul 
and  Hirshul  went  to  Israel  on  the  famous  ship,  Exodus.  Feigul  remarried  and  had  four 
children,  three  sons  and  a  daughter.  Hirshul  or  Tz’vee  as  he  is  now  called,  has  two 
children  and  three  grandchildren. 

My  mother's  two  sisters  and  one  brother  from  Glebokeh  had  several  children  of  whom 
only  four  survived:  my  Uncle  Elyeh’s  two  children  ,  Nachman  and  Malkeh,  who  live 
in  Israel,  and  Aunt  Shifrah’s  sons,  Nachman  and  Folieh  who  live  in  New  York.  None 
of  my  Aunt  Leah’s  four  children  survived. 

Rabbi  Peisach  Farfel  and  his  family  together  with  the  other  Swieciany  Jews  were 
killed  in  1941  by  the  Germans. 

Simcha  Ruzaner,  who  was  my  partner  in  study  from  December,  1940  until  June,  1941, 
survived  and  became  an  orthodox  rabbi  in  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Abeh  Yendziver  went  to  Israel. 

Hayim  Z'latnitzky  settled  in  Brooklyn,  NY  and  became  an  assistant  cantor  and  Bar 
Mitzvah  tutor. 

Tzaleh  Arluck  came  to  the  USA  and  his  relatives  helped  him  to  go  into  the  grocery 
business. 

The  Beit  Yoisaif  Yeshiva  was  reestablished  in  Brooklyn,  NY,  but  it  was  no  longer  as 
large.  They  only  had  between  70  and  80  students.  Later  they  opened  a  branch  in 
Israel. 

Rabbi  Lusky,  the  chief  Rabbi  of  Swieciany  managed  to  leave  Poland  about  three 
months  before  the  Germans  came.  He  eventually  made  it  to  the  US  and  continued 
being  Rabbi  in  one  of  the  orthodox  synagogues  in  the  US. 


Residence 

Date 

Dokszyce 

1923 

Swieciany 

1934 

Vilna 

May,  1936 

Bialystok 

August,  1936 

Krynki 

September,  1936 
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Chapter  27 


From  ship  to  Ellis  Island 

On  May  2,  when  we  finally  saw  the  great  city  of  New  York,  we  thought  that  our  dreams 
had  been  fulfilled.  From  now  on  our  future  will  only  be  happiness,  but  to  our  surprise  we 
encountered  one  disappointment  after  another.  All  the  other  passengers  who  were  on  this 
freighter  had  relatives  or  friends  that  came  to  meet  them  at  the  dock.  We  were  the  only 
ones  that  no  one  came  to  meet.  We  had  anticipated  that  at  least  one  of  the  three  groups  ( 
1.  the  local  yeshivah,  2.the  board  of  rescue  or  .3.  the  U.J.A. )  would  send  someone  to 
meet  us.  Since  we  could  not  speak  or  understand  a  single  word  of  English  when  the 
custom  officers  asked  us  questions,  we  just  looked  at  them,  until  they  located  our  Captain 
who  explained  that  because  our  papers  were  not  in  order  we  would  be  taken  to  Ellis  Island 
until  our  visa  papers  would  be  corrected. 

Reizul  &  I  were  like  skeletons  from  3  weeks  of  not  eating,  either  from  being  sea  sick,  or 
because  the  food  on  the  ship  was  not  kosher.  Coming  to  this  Island  where  no  one  could 
understand  us  and  most  of  the  food  given  us,  we  couldn’t  eat  because  of  dietary  laws.  In 
addition,  we  could  not  find  a  place  where  to  bathe  Sheineh,  or  to  wash  her  diapers.  For 
four  long  days,  no  one  from  the  outside  came  .We  were  worried  that  the  immigration 
officers  might  put  us  on  another  ship  to  go  back  to  France.  Finally  about  noon  on  the 
fourth  day  a  representative  of  the  board  of  rescue  came,  he  spoke  Yiddish  and  told  us  that 
our  papers  are  now  in  order  and  that  we  should  get  ready  to  leave. 

More  problems  at  the  hotel 

He  took  us  to  a  hotel  in  “Times  Square”  We  were  given  a  regular  hotel  room  and  $15.00 
to  buy  some  food.  We  needed  a  place  that  we  could  cook  so  we  could  eat  properly  or  to 
be  taken  to  a  strictly  kosher  restaurant.  The  man  said  it  would  be  only  for  a  day  or  two, 
until  they  could  find  a  rental  apartment  for  us.  Before  he  left  he  said  that  from  now  on 
some  one  from  the  organization  of  United  service  for  new  Americans  would  bring  us  the 
same  amount  money  once  a  week  until  I  could  find  a  job  that  would  pay  the  proper 
wage.  Meanwhile  we  sustained  ourselves  with  rolls  and  tea  3  times  a  day. 


Finding  out  new  American  ways 

The  3  rd.  day  at  the  hotel  was  a  Saturday.  There  was  someone  who  spoke  Yiddish  in  the 
lobby  who  told  me  that  there  was  a  synagogue  located  about  2  blocks  away.  I  walked  over 
and  joined  in  the  service.  However,  I  noticed  here  2  things  different .  Every  one  was 
wearing  a  talit  (prayer  shall)  including  youngsters,  and  at  the  end  of  the  service  every  one 
was  reciting  the  kaddish  (prayer  for  the  dead).  In  Europe,  only  married  man  wear  a  talit 
and  only  mourners  recite  the  kaddish.  I  introduced  myself  to  the  Rabbi  and  asked  him 
why.  The  Rabbi  was  a  young  man  and  in  a  friendly  manner  explained,  here  the  boys  start 
wearing  a  talit  right  after  their  Bar  Mitzvah  at  age  13.  Everyone  was  saying  kaddish 


because  they  were  all  mourners.  He  then  added  that  if  not  for  the  mourners  ,  we  would 
not  have  a  minian.(a  quorum)  for  services.  When  I  told  Reizul  about  it,  she  could  not 
believe  the  change. 

Misunderstandings  at  the  subway  train 

After  five  days  of  waiting  with  no  one  coming  to  help  us,  we  decided  to  try  to  help 
ourselves.  Reizul  had  the  address  of  her  uncle  in  Brooklyn,  NY.  The  Yiddish  speaking 
man  wrote  down  for  us  directions  how  to  get  there  by  the  subway,  We  were  to  take  the 
Utica  Ave.  train  and  go  out  at  the  Rockaway  Ave.  station.  We  were  not  aware  that  in 
English  the  spelling  and  pronunciations  are  different .  (In  Polish  or  in  Russian  it  always  has 
been  the  same)  we  read  the  written  instructions  as  if  it  would  have  been  Polish,  (since  the 
letters  and  vowels  are  the  same  as  in  polish) .  To  pick  up  the  OO-tee-tzah  A-veh  train  and 
go  off  at  the  Rotz-  ka-  way  A-veh  station.  We  went  down  to  the  subway  and  were 
overwhelmed  by  so  many  people  and  so  many  trains  running  in  all  directions.  All  the  trains 
looked  alike  We  didn’t  know  where  to  look  for  the  train’s  destination.  I  asked  a  man 
standing  near  by,  pointing  at  a  train  and  saying  OO-tee-tza  A-veh,  he  just  looked  at  me.  I 
thought  he  did  not  know  so  I  went  to  another  man  with  the  same  results.  I  said  to  Reizul 
let’s  go  back  to  the  hotel .  I  thought  that  the  people  here  would  not  help  us  but  she  said 
for  me  to  give  her  the  paper.  She  showed  it  to  a  lady  who  read  it  as  Yutika  Avenue.  We 
could  not  understand  how  the  lady  pronounced  Yutika  when  it  said  OO-tee-tza  A-veh. 
The  lady  directed  us  in  sign  language  to  the  proper  train,  which  we  took  .  Since  we  didn’t 
know  how  many  stops  there  were  to  Rockaway  Ave.  where  we  had  to  go  off.  Also,  since 
that  nice  lady  was  no  longer  there,  I  asked  the  passenger  sitting  next  to  me  by  saying 
Rotz-ka-way  A-veh  and  pointing  to  the  station,  again  he  just  looked  at  me.  I  showed  him 
the  paper  and  immediately  he  said  Rockaway  Avenue.  He  realized  that  I  did  not  speak 
English.  He  therefore  used  sign  language  to  tell  me  that  there  were  3  more  stations  to 
Rockaway  Ave..  We  then  realized  that  there  was  something  wrong  with  our 
pronunciation  of  the  street.  We  therefore  used  the  paper  with  the  written  address  when  we 
asked  for  directions  to  find  Reizuls  uncle’s  residence. 

When  we  finally  found  and  met  with  the  uncle  and  the  aunt  ,they  were  very  glad  to  see  us 
We  told  them  about  our  problems  in  the  misunderstandings  when  we  asked  for  directions 
to  get  the  proper  train  or  where  to  get  off.  The  aunt  explained  to  us  that  many  words  in 
English  are  written  one  way  and  pronounce  another  way,  also  many  English  letters  have  2 
or  even  3  different  sounds.  We  ate  a  nice  home  cooked  meal,  then  the  uncle  took  us  back 
to  the  hotel.  Before  he  left,  he  promised  to  look  around  to  find  us  a  small  apartment.  Two 
days  later  we  decided  to  take  another  trip  to  Reizul’s  uncle,  but  we  practiced  the 
pronunciations  of  the  two  names  in  advance  and  didn’t  have  any  problems  getting  there. 
Her  uncle  said  that  during  the  war  years  housing  units  were  not  built,  There  was  therefore 
a  shortage  of  houses  and  apartments  .The  few  available  are  very  expensive.  However,  he 
would  keep  looking. 


Moving  out  to  the  back  of  a  store 


About  4  days  later,  her  uncle  came  saying  he  had  some  good  news.  He  had  located  a 
small  apartment,  very  reasonable,  in  the  back  of  a  grocery.  We  were  so  anxious  to  leave 
the  hotel,  that  without  first  looking  at  it,  we  left  the  hotel  and  went  to  move  in.  But  when 
we  got  to  the  place,  we  realized  our  error.  First,  it  had  only  a  shower,  no  place  to  bathe 
Sheineh.  2nd.there  was  no  furniture  whatsoever  and  we  had  absolutely  nothing  of  our 
own.  3rd.  it  was  then  the  middle  of  May  and  was  still  cold  at  night  and  there  was  no 
furnace  , There  was  only  a  stove  for  cooking.  The  uncle  promised  to  bring  us  some 
bedding  to  spread  on  the  wooden  floor  to  sleep 

.  When  the  uncle  left  we  went  out  in  the  neighborhood  stores  and  bought  some  groceries 
and  a  few  dishes  so  Reizul  could  make  some  meals.  This  whole  apartment  was  only  one 
room  and  a  small  bath..  Later  on  the  aunt  and  uncle  came  with  bedding  and  we  made  a 
place  on  the  floor  for  all  3  of  us  to  sleep.  However,  when  the  aunt  saw  the  apartment,  she 
said  this  is  not  a  place  for  us  especially  with  a  baby.  Before  they  left  they  said  that  they 
will  try  to  find  something  better,  we  said  even  a  room  at  a  private  home  with  kitchen  and 
bath  privileges  would  be  better  than  this,  but  only  if  it  is  a  strictly  kosher  home. 

An  orthodox  Rabbi  takes  advantage  of  my  bad  situation 

After  a  few  days,  some  Jews  in  the  neighborhood  told  me  about  a  synagogue  a  few  blocks 
away.  I  went  there  for  morning  services.  Afterward  I  went  over  to  the  Rabbi  and 
introduced  myself,  telling  him  that  I  had  a  wife  and  a  baby,  and  that  I  was  looking  for 
work.  (We  were  running  out  of  money  to  buy  food)  He  said  that  he  himself  could  give  me 
work,  explaining  that  he  owns  a  catering  business  and  he  could  use  extra  help.  He  gave  me 
the  address  and  told  me  how  to  get  there.  He  told  me  to  get  some  sleep  because  I  would 
start  that  night  at  8:00p.m.  and  work  till  8:a.m.  I  thanked  him  and  could  not  wait  to  tell 
Reizul  of  the  good  news  .1  thought  with  a  job  we  would  now  have  money  to  buy  food.  I 
was  there  at  7:30  and  was  wondering  what  kind  of  work  I  would  be  doing.  The  Rabbi 
introduced  me  to  the  manager,  to  the  cooks  and  to  the  other  people  who  were  working 
there.  It  was  a  large  place,  they  were  cooking  in  huge  pots.  Another  man  and  I  were  to 
place  and  take  the  hot  huge  pots  from  the  stove  and  take  huge  and  heavy  containers  of 
garbage  to  the  dumpsite  outside.  I  worked  without  any  brakes  for  12  straight  hours  and 
was  so  tired  that  I  could  not  stand  on  my  feet  .1  made  a  mess  of  my  clothes  and  was  up  all 
night.  Finally,  at  8:00,  the  Rabbi  came  and  gave  me  $3.00,  at  first  I  thought  he  made  a 
mistake.  I  asked  him,  is  this  all  I  get?  He  said  yes.  I  was  very  much  disappointed  that  a 
Jewish  man  especially  a  Rabbi  would  take  advantage  of  a  holocaust  survivor  who  has  a 
wife  and  a  baby.  When  I  told  Reizul  of  my  work  and  the  pay,  she  could  not  believe  it.  Of 
course,  I  did  not  go  back  for  another  nights  work.  About  noon  that  day,  the  representative 
came  over  to  bring  us  the  $15.00  .  We  complained  that  this  amount  is  not  enough  to  feed 
us  and  pay  rent  He  agreed  and  he  doubled  it  to  $30.00  a  week. 

Renting  a  room,  and  other  disappointments 

It  was  about  a  week  later  when  the  uncle  came  over  to  tell  us  that  an  older  widow  of  a 
kosher  butcher  has  a  room  for  rent.  The  rent  is  low  because  she  is  lonely  living  by  herself 


. 

and  wants  people  for  company.  We  went  to  look  and  we  liked  the  lady  and  the  room.  We 
moved  in  the  next  day.  It  was  easy  because  we  did  not  have  much  to  move.  The  location 
was  ideal.  It  was  in  the  center  of  a  few  dozen  stores  all  owned  and  operated  by  Jews  who 
spoke  Yiddish  fluently.  We  did  not  have  much  to  move  just  ourselves,  we  therefore  moved 
over  the  same  day.  She  let  Reizul  cook  in  her  pot’s  and  we  ate  in  her  dishes,  we  were 
like  one  family. 

1  was  getting  more  familiar  how  to  get  around  on  the  subway,  I  decided  to  visit  the  local 
Beth  Yoisaif  Yeshivah.  (I  had  it’s  address)  After  inquiring  how  to  get  there,  I  found  the 
Yeshivah.  Almost  all  of  the  students  were  new  to  me,  there  were  just  a  few  whom  I  knew 
from  before  or  during  the  war.  I  then  spoke  with  the  elders  and  told  them  about  our 
hardships.  They  told  me  that  here  in  the  U.  S.  the  Yeshivah  is  small  with  less  then  70 
student’s.  That  they  are  struggling  to  survive.  They  did  not  have  the  funds  to  support  any 
married  ones  especially  if  they  have  children.  They  then  added  that  married  students  have 
to  help  themselves  by  trying  to  find  jobs  in  whatever  field  they  are  capable  of .  I  thanked 
them  for  their  time  and  left  to  take  the  subway  home. 

After  telling  Reizul  about  my  cold  reception  at  the  Yeshivah,  we  decided  to  try  one  more 
source.  When  we  lived  at  the  back  of  the  store,  I  met  people  from  Glebokie,  some  of  them 
remembered  my  grandfather  who  was  known  as  Nachmen  the  brick  layer.  From  them  I 
found  out  the  address  of  my  great  uncle  in  Dover,  NJ.  We  decided  it’s  time  to  try 
contacting  him.  May  be  he  could  help  us  out.  We  wrote  him  a  letter,  but  for  about  a 
month  we  did  not  get  a  reply.  Then  ,on  a  Tuesday  morning,  he  and  his  son  showed  up 
unexpected  explaining  that  he  just  came  back  from  Florida  and  had  not  read  my  letter 
until  yesterday.  They  asked  me  all  kind  of  questions  about  my  family  until  they  were 
convinced  that  I  was  really  his  great  nephew.  Then  they  suggested  that  I  should  go  with 
them  to  Dover  for  a  day  or  two  which  I  did.  When  we  got  to  Dover,  they  drove  slowly 
around  in  many  street’s  telling  me  that  he(  my  great  Uncle)  built  every  house.  They  then 
made  a  stop  at  a  beautiful  Synagogue  and  we  went  inside  telling  me  that  he  built  it  also. 

We  finally  got  to  his  home.  It  was  like  palace  with  many  servants.  We  all  set  down  to  eat 
lunch.  When  we  were  in  the  car  we  all  spoke  Yiddish,  but  here  in  the  house  it  was  changed 
into  English  which  I  still  could  not  understand.  An  argument  developed  between  the  son 
and  his  stepmother  and  I  noticed  they  were  pointing  at  me.  It  gave  me  the  impression  that 
they  were  fighting  about  me,  the  son  became  so  angry  that  he  got  up  end  left.  As  it  turned 
out  my  suspicion  was  right.  Afterwards  I  was  treated  very  coldly.  The  great  Uncle  took 
me  up  to  the  attic  and  gave  an  old  package.  He  gave  me  $20.00  and  took  me  to  the  Bus 
station  bought  me  a  ticket  to  New  York.  After  coming  home  and  opening  that  package, 
we  saw  some  very,  old  clothes  that  he  probably  wear  some  50  or  60  years  back,  Raizul 
insisted  I  should  throw  them  away  in  the  garbage  which  I  did.  My  great  uncle  died  about 

2  years  later.  That  was  the  last  time  I  saw  my  great  Uncle  alive.  He  or  his  family  did  not 
contact  us  after  my  visit  there,  and  I  had  no  desire  to  contact  them  . 

It  was  something  very  new  to  us  to  see  in  the  street  and  on  the  subway  so  many  colored 
people.  In  Europe,  especially  in  Poland  or  in  Russia  we  very  seldom  came  across  a  colored 
person.  We  assumed  that  they  were  different,  definitely  not  Jewish,  we  therefore  were 


very  much  surprised  when  on  the  following  Friday  morning  when  two  colored  women 
were  standing  in  front  of  us  in  a  line  to  buy  fish.  Reizel  said  to  me  in  Yiddish,  “why  are 
they  standing  in  line,  do  they  also  need  fish  for  the  Sabbath?”  To  our  amazement,  the 
colored  woman  in  front  of  us  turned  around  and  in  a  perfect  Yiddish  said  out  loud  “what 
do  you  think,  because  we  are  black  we  are  not  Jewish?  We  are  Jewish  just  like  you,  we 
also  need  fish  for  the  Sabbath.”  We  were  shocked  and  embarrassed,  didn’t  know  what  to 
say,  we  just  apologized  to  them. 


A  few  weeks  afterward  when  we  came  in  after  visiting  with  some  friends,  Reizul  noticed 
that  the  lady  was  cooking  meat  in  a  pot  that  we  were  told  was  a  dairy  one.  Reizul  had 
used  this  pot  just  the  day  before  to  cook  a  dairy  meal.  Reizul  told  me  about  it  and  because 
we  thought  that  she  was  an  older  person  and  got  mixed  up.(her  name  was  Cohen)  Reizul 
went  over  to  her,  in  a  nice  way  she  said  “Mrs.  Cohen,  you  made  a  mistake  .This  pot  that 
your  cooking  in  is  a  dairy  pot.”  Mrs.  Cohen  took  Reizul  by  the  arm  and  set  her  down  at 
the  dining  table  and  said,  “you  are  new  in  this  golden  land,  let  me  teach  you  something 
important.  Here  every  one  minds  their  own  business.  I  did  not  make  a  mistake.  If  for  you 
this  house  is  not  kosher  enough  you  can  do  the  following,  either  buy  yourselves  your  own 
pots  and  dishes,  or  you  can  move  out.”  After  talking  this  over  between  ourselves,  we 
decided  to  do  both,  no  longer  using  Mrs.  Cohen’s  pots  or  dishes,  also  start  looking  for  a 
place  to  move. 


Chapter  28 

Getting  the  first  position  as  Torah  Reader  in  the  U.S. 

The  following  Saturday  I  was  honored  with  an  “Aliyoh,”  (being  called  to  say  the  blessings 
over  the  Torah  scroll)  at  the  place  I  used  to  go  for  services  in  the  neighborhood.  I  asked 
the  Torah  reader  if  he  would  let  me  chant  the  Torah  reading  for  my  Aliyoh  .  He  said  that  if 
I  could  do  it  correctly  I  could.  (I  had  a  strong  and  beautiful  voice)  Every  one  present  was 
surprised  and  amazed  by  my  chanting.  When  I  finished  and  started  to  go  all  of  the 
worshipers  formed  a  line  to  shake  my  hand  and  to  compliment  me.  The  Rabbi  came  over 
and  said  that  he  would  like  to  talk  to  me  after  the  services.  I  waited  for  the  Rabbi  who 
took  me  to  his  office  ,  asking  me  to  tell  him  all  about  myself  and  my  family.  After  hearing 
that  I  was  looking  for  work,  he  said  you  should  have  no  trouble  finding  a  Congregation 
in  need  of  you.  I  asked  him  if  he  could  help  me  find  one.  He  told  me  that  he  knew  of  a 
small  congregation  about  5  blocks  away  who  would  possible  hire  me  right  away.  He  told 
me  about  it’s  location  and  after  eating  my  shabbath  meal , Reizul  and  I  took  a  walk  and 
found  it.  On  Sunday  morning  I  went  there  for  the  morning  service.  Afterward  someone 
gave  me  the  address  of  the  president  and  I  went  over  to  see  him.  The  president  told  me  to 
come  for  services  the  following  Monday  morning.  The  service  would  include  Torah 
reading  and  members  of  the  board  would  be  there  to  hear  me. He  told  me  that  they  needed 
a  man  that  can  do  this  type  of  work.  However  they  were  a  small  congregation  of  only  75 


. 


members  so  I  should  not  expect  great  wages.  On  Monday  morning  after  they  heard  my 
Torah  reading,  I  was  asked  to  wait  until  they  could  talk  things  over  among  themselves. 
After  about  half  an  hour  ,  they  called  me  in  and  told  me  that  they  liked  what  they  heard 
and  since  I  have  such  a  beautiful  voice,  they  would  like  me  to  become  their  Cantor  as  well 
as  the  Torah  reader.  The  problem  was  that  they  did  not  have  the  money  to  pay  me  the 
proper  wage.  I  asked  how  much  is  the  maximum  they  could  pay.  $1 5.00  a  week  was  the 
answer.  I  said  let  me  talk  it  over  with  my  wife  and  I  would  give  them  my  decision  in  a 
day  or  two.  It  was  difficult  to  decide  what  to  do.  Reizul  and  I  talked  about  it  for  a  long 
time  and  finally  decided  to  take  it  until  a  better  opportunity  would  arise.  We  figured  that 
since  we  are  getting  the  $30.00  a  week,  this  $15.00  will  make  it  easier  for  us  to  find  a 
better  place  to  live.  The  next  day  I  went  over  to  the  president  telling  him  of  our  decision, 
he  was  very  happy  and  this  was  my  first  position  in  the  U.S. 

Locating  a  better  place  to  live 

I  started  going  to  that  synagogue  for  the  daily  services,  I  wanted  to  get  to  know  the 
worshipers.  I  asked  around  if  anyone  would  know  of  a  small  apartment  to  rent,  or  to  share 
an  apartment  with  someone  who  keeps  strictly  kosher  (obeying  the  dietary  laws)  in  this 
neighborhood.  On  the  following  week  a  man  came  over  and  told  me  that  he  knows  of  an 
older  man  in  this  neighborhood  who  would  like  a  small  family  to  move  in  and  take  over 
his  apartment,  leaving  him  just  one  room  to  sleep  and  to  have  kitchen  &  bathroom 
privileges.  He  gave  me  the  address  and  Reizul  and  I  went  over  to  look  at  it. 

The  building  was  4  story  high,  this  apartment  was  on  the  top  floor,  with  no  elevator,  (both 
of  us  were  young,  running  the  4  stories  was  no  problem)  The  man  was  a  retired  Torah 
reader  in  his  late  70’s.The  apartment  was  filthy,  he  said  it  was  too  difficult  for  him  to  keep 
it  up,  but  he  seemed  to  be  a  nice  man.  He  wanted  a  family  like  us  to  take  it  over,  leaving 
him  as  a  tenant,  He  would  pay  a  small  amount  of  rent.  We  told  him,  we  would  go  for  a 
walk  and  talk  it  over.  Since  we  now  have  $45.00  a  week  ,  we  could  afford  to  pay  the 
rent.  The  rent  money  we  would  get  from  him  would  help  us  to  buy  things  that  we  would 
need.  Reizul  said  she  would  have  no  problem  cleaning  it  up.  After  putting  up  new 
curtains,  replacing  some  furniture,  this  apartment  would  become  a  nice  place  to  live.  We 
went  back  up  and  told  him  that  we  will  take  it.  He  was  very  happy  especially  after  I  told 
him  that  I  was  the  new  Cantor  and  Torah  reader  at  the  Ashford  street  synagogue.  He  said 
he  was  looking  forward  for  this  coming  Saturday  when  he  would  come  to  hear  me.  It 
took  Reizul  and  myself  2  days  of  hard  work  cleaning  it  up,  then  we  moved  in.  Again  we 
had  very  little  to  move,  just  ourselves  and  a  few  dishes,  I  carried  everything  over. 

We  were  happy  to  finally  have  our  own  apartment.  The  man  was  also  happy  to  be  in  a 
clean  place.  For  the  time  being  we  had  to  use  his  old  broken  furniture  including  the  old 
style  44  icebox 44  to  keep  the  food,  which  we  didn’t  like.  Were  looking  forward  to  save 
some  money,  to  replace  them  one  by  one.  Within  6  month’s  we  bought  a  refrigerator  and 
every  few  month’s  we  kept  buying  other  things  we  needed.  By  the  end  of  our  first  year  in 
this  apartment,  we  had  bought  a  bedroom  set,  a  crib  for  Sheineh  and  a  dining  table 
with  chairs. The  man  (our  tenant)  was  a  gentleman.  We  used  to  sit  and  talk  for  hours.  He 


was  interested  to  know  all  about  us,  what  we  went  through  in  the  holocaust  and  how  I 
learned  to  become  such  a  good  Torah  reader.  He  in  turn  told  us  all  about  himself,  his 
family,  we  also  learned  many  things  about  this  country  from  him.  In  addition  ,our 
neighbors  were  mostly  Jewish  and  friendly.  Every  one  in  the  building  knew  Sheineh  by  her 
name  Our  neighbors  were  glad  to  baby  sit  her  for  free  if  and  when  Reizul  and  I  had  to  go 
some  place  without  her.  We  did  however  have  a  problem  after  moving  in.  Less  then  half  a 
block  away  run  an  elevated  subway.  All  the  buildings  within  one  block  vicinity  would 
shake  every  1 0  to  15  minutes  each  time  the  train  would  pass  by  day  or  night.  It  took  us 
about  five  to  six  months  to  get  used  to  the  noise  and  shaking  in  order  to  be  able  to  sleep. 

During  this  time  I  kept  looking  for  a  larger  Congregation  where  I  could  be  paid  more,  but 
without  any  luck.  I  therefore  decided  that  maybe  in  a  smaller  town  would  be  easier.  I  went 
for  interviews  in  many  City’s  in  New  Jersey  without  locating  a  position.  We  therefore 
decided  on  the  2nd.  Year  that  if  I  would  learn  to  become  a  shochait  (a  man  who  kills  cow’s 
and  chicken’s  for  kosher  meat  according  to  the  Jewish  dietary  laws)  then  I  would  not  have 
any  problems  finding  a  job  with  a  proper  pay.  I  asked  around  and  found  a  shochait  who 
would  be  willing  to  help  me  learn  his  trade  if  I  could  meet  certain  conditions.  I  had  to  buy 
some  very  large  knives  and  special  stones  which  were  expensive.  I  spent  a  total  of  6 
months  studying,  first  the  dietary  laws  then  how  to  sharpen  the  special  knives  to  a  point 
that  when  the  knife  cut’s  the  throat,  the  animal  should  not  have  any  pain  until  it  is 
considered  dead.  Then  practicing  killing  for  none  kosher  before  getting  the  license.  I  had 
no  problem  in  learning  the  laws,  also  with  sharpening  the  knives,  but,  after  killing  about 
500  chickens  for  a  none  kosher  market,  I  could  not  stand  the  killings  any  more.  After 
talking  things  over  with  Raizul,  we  decided  for  me  to  give  it  up.  However,  I  kept  the 
knives  and  the  stone  sharpeners  for  over  20  years  until  I  sold  them  one  by  one. 

After  a  while,  I  decided  to  learn  the  skill  of  becoming  a  scribe,  (a  Jewish  scribe  is  one  who 
writes  and  repairs  Torah  scrolls)  I  met  two  scribes  who  agreed  to  teach  me  if  I  would 
work  with  them  for  6  months,  Reizul  and  I  decided  for  me  to  go  ahead  with  it.  By  the  end 
of  the  six  months,  they  let  me  do  repair  work  by  myself,  for  another  few  months  until  I 
would  be  ready  to  write  my  first  Torah. 

Newcomer  in  our  family. 

During  that  period,  on  August  22nd.  1948,  Reizul  gave  birth  to  a  son.  It  again  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  but  this  time  we  had  no  problems.  I  went  to  a  neighbor  and  called  a 
taxi  (we  had  no  telephone).  We  were  at  the  hospital  in  less  then  half  an  hour.  There  were 
no  complications.  Both  Reizul  and  our  newborn  son  were  fine.  The  circumcision  could  not 
take  place  on  the  eight  day  as  the  Bible  commands,  because  his  weight  was  less  then  6  lb. 
The  b’ris  (religious  name  for  circumcision)  was  done  a  month  after  his  birth,  when  we 
named  him  Moisheh,  Morris  in  English.  It  was  held  at  the  synagogue  where  I  worked, 
there  were  at  least  200  people  participating. 

Relocating  to  a  large  conservative  Congregation  in  Ohio 


